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PREFACE. 



I have so fully revised the articles which form 
the substance of the following pages, that the 
volume I now submit to public consideration, is 
essentially new matter. The very fact that I 
aimed at a newspaper article in the first instance, 
and at a book in the second, will doubtless plead 
my apology for the alterations I have made. In 
writing for the " East London Observer,*' I occa- 
sionally mentioned my suspicion that the reports 
one hears as to the vile condition of East 
London were at least questionable. But in the 
following pages I have gone into this matter fully, 
and have plainly stated — open of course to criticis^xxv 
and correction — that it is not sucVv a^ Hx ^^ 
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represented, by those who speak of it as in an 
exceptionally bad state. On the contrary, with 
testimony before me leading to the conclusion, I 
have stated, — producing evidence which I trust is 
sufficient, — that in many respects East London 
stands entitled to a higher place than other divisions 
in public esteem ; and that unless all seaports and 
manufacturing towns are to be regarded as merely 
mission fields in religious matters, and places for 
little else than philanthropic effort in things social, 
this locality must not be spoken of or treated as if 
it were a part of some uncivilized country, or one 
in which heathenism prevails. 

In taking this attitude I have no desire to excite 
acrimony ; at the same time, it has become 
necessary to say in the interest not only of truth 
but of progress, that unless it be in a condition 
justifying such treatment, the name of this portion 
of the metropolis may not with impunity be allowed 
to become a synonyme for a begging letter, be the 
consequences of attempting to protect it from such 
d fate what they may to my book. 

But having given in the way of explanation an 

introduction of some considerable length, I will 

only add that, conscious of their many defects, I 
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offer these pages as a service in the interests not 
only of those engaged in East London Industries— 
whether as capitalists, or work people — but also as 
one in vindication of a portion of the inhabitants of 
this metropolis, who have been, and still are, to no 
small extent, misunderstood. 

If this work accomplishes the purpose I desire, 
it will contribute to one of two things, viz. : it will 
either draw such attention to the state of East 
London, as will lead to its condition being more 
correctly understood ; or it will arouse its inhabi- 
tants to some such expression of self respect, as 
will render their being misrepresented so much, if 
at all, impracticable. In any case, I trust its 
publication may become an occasion of good, and 
that its perusal may not fail to be instructive, and 
possibly interesting to all my readers. 

Since the foregoing was written Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen has consented to 
open the Grocers' Wing of the London Hospital. 

This auspicious and important event, happening 
at the time these pages are passing through the 
press, suggests that I ought to give it a prominent 
place ; and for this purpose, I have added an 
Appendix in which the substance of atv at\A.ci\fcm 
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support of the claims of the London Hospital, 
which I recently contributed to the Ead London 
Observer y is given, as well as an account of the 
ceremony of opening. I feel as if before my 
book can be in the hands of the public, a most 
important step will have been taken in the accom- 
plishment of the chief end for which it has been 
published, namely, the breaking down of the 
inexplicable prejudice existing in the public mind 
against everything to be found, and all persons 
residing, East of Temple Bar. The visit of Her 
Majesty will assuredly become an occasion of 
drawing Belgravia towards Bow, and letting 
Clapham and Hampstead see that Whitechapel, 
Stratford, and Shadwell, are places of just as much 
importance, however different in some respects, as 
any other in the metropolis. But while this and 
other important results will attend as consequences 
the Royal visit to East London, it will still remain 
for its people, as pointed out in these pages, to do 
their utmost to show, that being able, they are also 
willing to play their part in all that is necessary 
in upholding the dignity and promoting the pro- 
gress and prosperity of London, as a whole. Qn 
the public at large it also devolves all the more 
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inexcusably because of this event, to follow the 
example of the Sovereign as far as possible ; and 
while she patronizes, let them both sentimentally 
and in word and deed do East London and its 
people simple justice. 

That the date of this visit will more or less 
prove an epoch in the annals of the locality is 
beyond reasonable doubt. But if it is to be allowed 
to bear its fruit fully, it must be looked upon at 
once as an example with all the force given it by 
an act of the Sovereign, and as an opportunity of 
discussing the important question, * What position 
is East London and its inhabitants to occupy in 
the metropolis ? at a moment when the place and 
the people are before common observation in every 
corner of the country.' 

In one word, my apology for this addition to my 
Preface and the introduction of an Appendix is 
that I desire to take advantage of the Queen's visit 
to press home the great idea of my book, namely, 
the statement of such matters of fact as must 

4 

SO influence the public as to draw closer the bonds 
which bind the several portions of the metropolis 
together in one, whilst their propagation nvMs^t 
also in some degree disabuse the pubVie tcvytA qS. 
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the gratuitous assumption so prevalent, that East 
London is a degraded place, and that its people 
isolate themselves by the low tone of their civili- 
sation. The disgrace of this position rests far 
less upon the people of East London than on the 
public at large ; and therefore in pressing the 
facts of this case so strongly, I am not the special 
advocate of that locality so much as a sincere and 
persistent testimony bearer in behalf of certain 
truths, which I now earnestly and respectfully 
submit to the enlightened consideration of my 
readers. 



W. Glenny Crory, 



London, Marchy 1876. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The contents of these pages have been contributed from 
January, 1875, till same Ijime in 1876, to the columns of 
the East London Observer. The several "Works selected for 
description, have been treated as specimens each in its 
kind, and for the purpose primarily of supplying such 
information as will enable the reader to infer the 
character, variety, and extent of Industries in East London. 
For example, in Ship building, the Works of Messrs. 
Samuda Bros, were selected, not because they alone are 
worth notice, but that from their character, the amount of 
capital at stake therein, the number of ships built, and the 
general conduct of the work-people, the condition in a 
Politico — economic sense, of this Industry may be gathered. 
Also in the Chemical line, the Works of Messrs. Howards 
were taken as a specimen ; and as will be seen by referring 
to the chapter under this head, they are treated as a 
specimen in all things that can interest the public, whether 
in the locality or elsewhere, of such Industries. In like 
manner the Works of Messrs. Bryant & May are selected 
to show that the making of Matches affords a large amount 
of employment, and bringa into profitable mb© a Tr«i&\, «\mi 
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of money, while it also enlists talent, encourages invention, 
and is in all respects an Industry of great utility to the 
public. 

But the facts presented in these pages have been so 
arranged as to bring out, as far as possible, the con- 
dition of working people of East London, especially those 
engaged not only in the Industries described, but in others 
also, left out for want of space. It will be seen, moreover, 
that the facts so brought under notice, and many of the 
popular statements circulated as to the condition of East 
Londoners, are in direct conflict. For example, one hears 
the cry from every comer of East London, that the poor 
people are over worked, receive little or no wages, and are 
in a condition beyond all description of poverty, whereas 
the truth stares me in the face that were it not for the 
employment given in peoples' houses, especially at such work 
as making boxes for matches, and at factories where they are 
made, that state of things which is said to exist, but does 
not, might soon come upon the locality. The popular cry 
in favor of East London is " Wolf, Wolf," but the truth 
is, the criers alone see any such enemy; and were the 
people not so misrepresented — ^be the motive however 
good — ^by ignorant friends, they would most likely be 
greatly more contented. But as my object is not primarily 
to contradict prevailing errors, but to propagate palpable 
facts, I trust the testimony borne by this work will show 
that there is considerable prosperity and comparative 
plenty in the district, and these are dependent on two 
causes for their existence. First, on the outlay of capital, 
and the bringing of enterprise to bear on the establishment 
of profitable Industries on the part of employers, whereby 
every class of laborer willing to work may get a considerable 
amount oi employment, and all good workers may really 
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rely upon plenty to do every day in the year. Secondly, 
on the presence in the locality of skilled and unskilled 
laborers, juvenile and adult, of both sexes, and in every 
branch attempted, who willingly ** give a fair day's work 
for a fair day's wages." 

I do not attempt, however, to hide the painful fact that 
there are employers who " grind the face of the poor," 
but these are few and far between, nor do I fihrink from 
stating that there are workpeople who do as little as they 
can, and less than they are well able to do, and who 
grumble at having to work at aU, and when they work, at 
getting so little for it. These are so exceptional, that 
except as a necessity of accuracy, it would scarcely be 
needful to notice them at alL But while these people are 
respectively an incubus on the progress of the locality, and- 
the grinding masters the greater of the two, it is obvious that 
if ever days of darkness deep and sore fall upon the 
employes at East London Industries, they wiU come as a 
consequence either of careless work, such as drives 
masters to seek better workers, or dishonest dealing as to 
the amount of labor rendered for a given sum in wages, which 
in the end puts it out of the masters' powers to compete with 
foreign rivals in the markets of the world. If ever East 
Londoners have to choose between a "living death" at 
home, and the hardships of making new habitations in 
some foreign land, it will then be evident that such 
calamities are only the consequences of the above-named 
evils culminating into their natural condition. I have, 
therefore, ventured to warn again, and often, all such as I 
supposed in danger, and trust I have neither gone beyond 
my legitimate business, nor done what I have attempted 
foon amarej in vain. I regret to be compelled to say that a 
certain class of thoughtless public teachexa tam^^Qx -m^ 

A 1 
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the peace and contentment of working people very much, 
by saying that to eat one's bread in- the sweat of the face 
is a curse, whereas be the character of the Omniphic fiat 
what it may, it was given in love, aiid'operates in goodness, 
for labor is man's highest glory, whereas that idleness 
after which such teaching prompts half -instructed people 
to yearn would be an evil the most deplorable that could 
possibly fall upon them. On the whole, however, but few 
give place to any one who teaches them to be discontented, 
idle, or improvident, all which is indirectly done by a few 
whose intentions lie in an opposite direction, but whose 
ignorance and incompetency produce only such results as 
stand at the antipodes of what they profess or desire to do. 
There is also amongst work people, as a result of 
extravagance more than anything else, a great deal of 
occasional poverty ; but even this does not justify the cry 
that East London all over is poor, and its people living 
either in luxury partaken of vulgarly, or in deep poverty 
and abject degradation. For this clamor so prevalent in 
print, and so popular on platforms, there is no evidence in 
the least degree justifying its propagation. This cry is 
rung in the ears of the people of other parts of London, 
of Ireland, Scotland, and the Provinces, until it has 
become common, for certain persons sometimes to sum up all 
possible epithets of opprobriimi by saying he or she **is 
an East-Londoner." K heaping opprobrium without 
evidence on the head of one's neighbour be slander, then 
the slanderers of East Londoners are innimierable, and 
chiefly do they utter these baseless calumnies under the 
cover of professed philanthropy, or concern for the 
spiritual interests of the people. 

As a manufacturing locality. East London differs from 
all other porta of the metropolis. It is not, however, 
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unlike in many respects to other manufacturing towns, 
especially such, as are also sea-ports. But whether it be 
like or unlike other places, it is the equal, so far as the 
conduct and condition of its people affects its general 
character, of any other sea-port where manufactures are 
carried on extensively. There is no reason, then, for any 
one to raise a howl, respecting the state of East Londoners 
such as is dinned into the ears of people at a distance, 
and by which they are held up to public opprobrium as 
scarcely civilized. There is, however, some reason why 
both manufacturers and the working classes should show 
more public spirit by holding up the reputation of the 
locality to that degree to which it stands fairly entitled. 
In this respect it obviously is behind such places as 
Manchester, Glasgow, and BeKast; but is not a whit 
worse in any other respect — the representations of certain 
persons to the contrary nevertheless — than these places. 
If this opinion, which pervades these pages, be well 
foxmded, there is something to be done in and for East 
London. But viewed from whatever stand-point, that 
which is needed most must be done, not by the advent into 
the locality with a ** flourish of trumpets" of some seK- 
sacrificing stranger, nor yet by " forced marches " of any 
kind. For the same reasons in fact, however different in 
form, that the people of Kensington, Hampstead, and 
Blackheath need that reformers of things spiritual and 
moral should more actively grapple with growing evils, 
so is it in Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Shadwell. I do 
see enough to satisfy me that " works of faith and labors 
of love " attempted in East London have stronger claims 
on society in general, than if the scene of their operation 
was in one of the other divisions of the metropolis. But 
I do see also that local manufacturers axe uev^^t 
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asked to help as they would, nor are such things always 
undertaken in a way deserving assistance. Besides, 
instead of training employes to contribute to such things 
as they are able, a large amount of benevolence is perverted 
to the purposes of premiums to idleness, and encouragement 
to people in extravagance. "Working people are disgraced 
by many of their number who, instead of providing for 
bad times, spend all their money weekly, and much of it 
in gluttony and drunkenness, and then rush off to " free 
breakfast " or free "tea meetings," to be flattered, when 
they ought to be denounced, and to be encouraged in 
laziness and wasteful habits, when they ought to be 
taught that manly independence is an indispensable 
element, without which no human being can be other 
than a Tt^eakness in the body social. But I muBt ask my 
readers not to suppose that while I must admit that some 
of those who disgrace humanity in East London are 
working people, that it follows they are fair specimens of 
their class. On the contrary, the very reverse, as I have 
endeavored to point out is the fact. 

The condition and wants of East London have been 
very ably dealt with in a work lately published from the 
pen of the Rev. Harry Jones, M,A., Rector of St. George's 
in the East, entitled, " Ikst and West London^ I should 
like to have quoted from this work, but I have not space 
to do so. Besides no extent of transferance to my pages 
of this able and well timed work would do it justice, or be 
fair to my readers, to whom I commend most cordially a 
perusal of this very readable and highly instructive book. 
Mr. Jones does not represent his parishioners and their 
neighbours as wholly destitute at once of food, raiment, 
and every attribute of manhood, as some do. Lideed, I 
believe his book wiU enlighten the public to an extent 
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never before known, as to wliat East London and its 
people really and truly are. Services of this sort are mucli 
needed on public grounds ; and if I have had one object 
more than another before my mind, next to a simple 
narrative of facts, it was that I might aim at the same end. 
Property in the locality has been depreciated, in consequence 
of false ideas of the place and the people ; and while I by no 
means presimie to be a contributor to the increase of the 
one in value, or the elevation of the other in reputation, I 
have tried to tell the truth about both. It is surely not 
too soon to make these statements, especially as one finds 
in printed productions purporting to place East London 
before the public, allegation covertly if not openly made, 
that each person within its bounds is a possible, if not an 
actual, transgressor of propriety, whilst young girls, those 
particularly brought up in lodging houses, are represented 
in one of these prints as being trained to be *' sinners." In 
view of such inexcusable slander, I trust that which I have 
written may be regarded as a just censure upon all who 
exaggerate what may possibly exist, and inake the condition 
of a few to be the character of all. This is done in order to 
show cause why money for the relief of distress, and the 
elevation of the degraded, should be subscribed. If the 
doctrine be true that " the end justifies the means," then 
I have nothing to say, except that whilst one class of 
theologians in East London act upon it, and another by 
their silence approve it, I have, as a Political Economist, to 
deal with facts as they are, and to disapprove of every 
violation of truth, be the object what it may. The truth 
is, East Londoners are no better and no worse than other 
people. It does not follow, however, that in saying this 
there is any attempt made to disparage special efforts for 
the elevation oi the masses, such as the p!^\aer^OT^(k^ 
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endeavors by Mr. F. A. Charrington. On the contrary, I 
believe that so far from the ends of progress being baffled 
by what be does, by bis training up people in idleness to 
rely on others and not to help each himself, he is actually 
raising from a class which would otherwise be a weakness 
and a burden on society, not a few who promise in due 
time to play a proper part as honest and industrious 
citizens. I have endeavored to warn working people, with 
all sympathy for desperate cases, from taking anything 
for nothing — not even spiritual services — so long as they 
are able to pay for what they need ; and should any of 
such philanthropic efforts, as seem to be so far useful, 
become an occasion of discouraging seK-reliance, the sooner 
they are put a stop to once and for ever, the better. 

It seems to me strange that men and women, capable of 
such work as I have seen at each of the Industries I have 
visited, should allow anyone to patronize them into mere 
play-toys for pseudo-philanthropists, and perchance mere 
speculators in popularity. The chief cause of this evil is 
as palpable as its* existence ; and it is the want of wisdom 
in spending the wages so well earned. There is more 
money spent from Friday night till Monday night, in 
many instances, than would lift people above the necessity 
of '*free seats," or free anjrthing. But I have not treated 
this case from the money aspect, because the loss of 
millions annually is as nothing to the deterioration of 
mind, body, and emotions by the modes of enjoyment 
resorted to by many working men. There are many 
zealous reformers of these sad abuses. I have not 
attempted to do anything beyond placing the facts before 
the minds of those whom it concerns, except to say to 
the man who makes the mistake made by so many as to 
what enjoyment is, and how it is to be got, that he has the 
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power of reform in liimself , and ought like a man to use it. 
It is neitlier consistent with their character as workmen, 
nor creditable to them as men, that the working classes 
should expect special attention from any one as to their 
mental culture, moral improvement, and spiritual progress. 
Besides, reform in these matters ever has come, and must 
always come from within ; and if the fact that it has been 
so, and must be so stiU, were more respected by reformers, 
and if those whom they seek to reform were treated as 
men capable of understanding things which cannot be esti- 
mated by money, probably reformation would be less rare. 
The *' man " must be first brought out, and then the work- 
man ; and if I have kept any idea more in viewthan another it 
was that this should be made more and more clear and 
plain, if any good is to come of what is written in the 
ends of truth and pro]^ess. There is another, and to me 
a sad fact, whicl^ came up during my visits to the seats of 
East London Industries. It is, that young people seem to 
get above obedience to parents, and in some cases there 
are slight signs of restiveness under the wholesome 
discipline of masters. If these things grow, they will 
lead us into a serious dilemma, and one all the more to be 
dreaded as we expand in manufacturing. Besides, I also 
notice, with deep sorrow, how the idea of " home " seems 
assailed on every side. Reformers assume that the 
working-man ought to be amused here, there, everywhere 
but at home. The reform, however, which has not as its 
natural and necessary result sending every one '* home," 
is one which had better never have come upon us. But 
not to enlarge as to matters affecting our Industries, though 
I have left many untouched, I have only to add, that to the 
fiilk trade I have given special prominence. I have been 
led to do so for several reasons. The trade ita^M \& csil'^ ^i 
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East London's oldest Industries; and it never was in a 
more interesting condition than at present. It may, as 
matters are now, take a firmer hold on the locality than it 
ever had. It has already got into a position which places it 
on a fair footing in competing with rivals in all other places. 
There are in it already not a few able to carry it on 
successfully, both as regards skill and capital; and to 
their credit be it recorded, the operatives are also as a 
dass all that could be desired. What it lacks, however, 
seems to be invention, and a larger accession of young 
people into its ranks. Facilities special to these times 
exist for training talent, if it only shows itself ; and if I 
have not observed in vain, I feel called upon to say that if 
only the right class of capitalists, and such workmen as like 
their calling and are capable of making improvements, 
get into the trade, its future may safely be predicted a& 
one of far greater prosperity, based also on a more secure 
basis, than it has ever had. Silk is also that branch of the 
fibrous and textile trades of the United Eangdom which 
specially suits East London. In saying this, as I have 
endeavored to show such trades as that carried on by 
Messrs. Eitchie & Son (Jute), ought also to be cultivated 
largely in the locality, because the raw material of smch is 
more easily got at, being the product of a foreign soil, in 
the port of London than in most parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

But without further introduction, I respectfully invite 
attention to the following pages, hoping that they may be 
approved or condemned in proportion as they bear true 
testimony to the condition of East London Industries. 
Besides which, I have to request the favor of beings 
allowed to say, that obviously and evidently this portion 
oi Bie metropolis stands entitled not only to as high a place 
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as any other, but also and more especially because it is 
that portion in which Industries are carried on more 
largely than in any other^ it is worthy of double honor. 
It is reaUy the most useful of all others, and ought to be 
respected and spoken of accordingly. 

In one word, if the ground I have attempted to occupy 
be tenable, then all who represent East London as a place 
of degradation, wretchedness, destitution, immorality, and 
spiritual depravity, in a sense which applies not to other 
places — ^and such testimony is every day borne by not a 
few in respect to it — are guilty of an inexcusable disregard 
for truth, if not of actual falsehood. The matter is a 
serious one. I have approached it with a deep sense of its 
importance; and therefore I once more earnestly solicit 
the consideration of my readers, believing that their 
verdict will in substance assert, that East Londoners and 
the locality they live in, have long been slandered, and 
that these pages contain evidence to justify their being 
regarded on the whole, however different in many 
respects, as neither better nor worse than the inhabitants of 
the manufacturing towns and sea-ports in the United 
"Kingdom generally, while the locality itself is quite 
the equal of the average of such places. 

As already stated, controversy is not my aim. But 
rather than allow matters to remain in respect to East 
London and its people as they are, and that those who take 
upon them to speak of them should be left undisturbed 
in the propagation of what to me seems flat contradictions 
in many cases, and in others gross exaggerations of facts, I 
trust that which I have written may at least lead to 
discussion, which would unquestionably prove a stepping- 
stone towards bringing out "the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing hut tiie truth." 
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THE JUTE FACTOSY, STEATTOHD-LE-BOW. 

This factory is owned by Messrs. "Wm. Eitchie & Sons, 
of London and Ihindee. The worts stand on about four 
acres ol ground, one half of which is covered in, and the 
rest an open space or shed. On my visit to this place, 
Captain Eitchie, M.P., with that courtesy which so highly 
adorns any rank, waited over the premises with me, 
rendering' me every assistance in acquiring the information 
I desired, in order to describe the works of his firm. The 
number of hands employed is about 1,000, many of them 
girls and women, and the wages paid is about £26,000 
annually. The product of these " hands " in yam is 
158,400,000 yards weekly, and the Jute cloth produced in 
the same period measures 150,000 yards. The quantity of 
juto manufactured every week is about 60 tons. The 
goods produced find their way to both home and foreign 
markets. Obviously Messrs. Eitdiie treat \\iotc ctk^oY'^ 
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well; and no one could fail to see these contented looking 
people at work without feeling that they were not 
undeserving of good treatment. When the new Factory 
Act came into operation it was necessary that three hours 
less of labor should be required weekly. It would have 
been competent, according to the Act, to refuse to admit 
the workers as early as formerly in the morning. At the 
Stratford Jute Factory this would be the best arrangement 
for the masters. Or half-an-hour more could have been 
added to the dinner hour, or half-an-hour taken off the 
time of leaving off work in the evening. The firm, 
however, placed themselves in the hands of the operatives 
in the matter, and, providing a ballot box, gave each one 
an opportunity of signifying his or her wish as to whether 
the haK hour should be given in the morning, at dinner 
time, or in the evening. The result was that the hands 
voted almost unanimously for getting away half-an-hour 
earlier in the evening. The effect of this course on the 
part of the employers must have been to inspire the 
employ6s with confidence. Its influence cannot have 
failed to arouse more seK-respect ; and probably in a jute 
factory, as well as in every other place in this world, the 
power of so-called little things makes itself felt to an 
extent beyond all calculation, whether for good or evil. 
As a rule the working classes are just as impressionable 
as other people. Too little is often expected of employ&s^ 
and the result is, self-respect is blunted, and the outcome 
is nothing, or something worse. David Livingstone once 
worked in a factory ; but he was the most quiet, industrious, 
and obedient lad in the place, and his memory casts a halo 
around the calling. Amongst the greatest men, especially 
of the present age, many were factory or foundry workers. 
JBut not one of those who rose to greatness was ever known 
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to be a slovenly worker, an idler, a fidgetty **hand," in 

the least above bis work, or imwiUing to obey orders. In 

entering the premises I found myself in the mechanic's 

shop, where mending, and in some cases making machinery^ 

is carried on. Passing from this place I came into the 

store-house of the jute in bales. Here I learnt that one 

of the great advantages Messrs. Eitchie possess in being 

in London is that they are near to the warehouses in 

which the jute is transferred from the ship. In fact these 

Works, which were erected in 1864, are an exemplification 

of the principle that the nearer the manufactory is to the 

ship side, where its raw material must be imported, the 

larger will be the profits in all states of trade. I can 

never pass by evidences of the adoption of a principle in 

respect to textile and fibrous manufactures, without 

remembering the past of these trades in the United 

Kingdom. I also hope that reform may soon siBt in, so 

that we may not lose our prestige, or allow others to 

pre-occupy the markets of the world. When the cotton 

trade began, in the end of last century, to be developed, 

flax was graduaUy put aside to make room for the new 

and foreign fibre. The introduction of machinery instead 

of hand labor and especially the adoption of steam power, 

have acted like a propeller, and driven us into a position 

• in regard to the respective claims of flax and cotton, which 

demands careful and immediate consideration. The jute 

trade, however, can only be stimulated the more we cling 

to our natural department, flax, leaving cotton to take its 

proper place for the time to .come. In order to place 

cotton and flax each in its Own place, it is necessary that 

whichever leaves the largest profit should be chosen. 

Also that the places selected for the work ought to be 

those in which, all things considered, the gceoAi^^X. «s£LC^^a^ 
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of labor could be performed at the smallest cost. But 
passing from flax and cotton, the factory at Stratford is a 
sermon in bricks and mortar, as to the selection of a good 
site in which to spin jute and make cloth for guano bags, 
Indian com bags, as weU as packing cloths, sacking, and 
the various other products of this comparatively new fibre 
in the United Kingdom, which is filling a place of the 
greatest importance amongst our textile manufactures. 
In the room next to the storehouses the first processes of 
manufacture are carried on. Here the bales are opened 
and the fibre sorted. There are several machines in this 
room. To one is committed, by skilful hands, the jute, so 
that it may be softened and oiled. By another the prepared 
fibre is transferred, and receives its first formation into 
that which eventually terminates in yam. These processes 
are very interesting, and to any one unused to mills in 
which flax, cotton, hemp, or jute are spun, they must be 
a rare curiosity, and that chiefly because of their simplicity, 
in which obviously lies their efficiency. On the machine 
into which the oiled jute goes, there is a dial plate, the 
hands of which move according to the charge put into the 
machine, so that according to the grist of yam to be made, 
which governs the weight of cloth, the operator may see 
how to regulate the supply. In fact, the whole place is 
like clockwork, whether it be in the carding, the drawing, 
the roving, the spinning, the winding, the weaving, the 
measuring, the callendering, the cutting into lengths, or 
the packing departments, these processes forming simply a 
series of skilled labors, ending in a result before fixed 
upon. There are 4,000 spindles at work, and 184 looms 
as weU as hydratdic presses and other appliances. A 
jute mill dijQPers from a flax mill in many respects, and in 
one particularly which must touch the pocket of the 
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proprietors. Max machinery and linen looms cost a great 
deal ; but while I presume to no special knowledge on the 
subject, beyond an idea that metal is worth something, 
new or old, and that the more there is of it the greater the 
value, I must say that, even bought in the cheapest 
market, the machinery in this factory muBt represent an 
investment of money which gives its owners a stake in the 
locality, and forbids the possibiliiy of their being unin- 
terested in any matter affecting, however remotely. East 
London interests. We do not live in a thinking age, else 
I should venture to assume that a glance across the two 
acres of polished iron to be here seen at work would 
suggest that, were it not for capitalists able and willing to 
invest money in mills, 1,000 sets of busy fingers could not 
be employed. Besides, that seems a very advantageous 
division of labour which renders it as practicable for the 
operative boy, g^l, woman, or man who has no money 
capital to invest — character and skill are capital — ^to earn 
a fair, and, as in the case under notice, a liberal wage, as 
it is for masters to gain a just remuneration for their brain 
work, and a fair interest on the money at stake, after 
providing against wear and tear, fluctuations of markets, 
and bad debts. Next comes the carding process, which 
takes hold of the softened and oiled jute now already put 
into shape; the drawing then does its share, then the 
roving comes in, and finaUy, in the progress towards yam> 
spinning completes the process. The labourers at aU these 
machines must be attentive. They have to learn how to 
do their respective parts. They are not overworked, and. 
seem to be exceedingly facile in all their movements, that 
of changing empty bobbins for full ones included. There 
is a foreman in each department, whose disciplinarian 
powers seem but little taxed. But to those who lead tho 
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workpeople, that order wldch is so marked a feature of the 
place, is nevertheless no doubt largely due. There is no 
reeling machinery, yet the yam is reeled in a very simple 
way, suited however, only to such a strong thread as jute. 
There is no warping machinery, but there is a winding 
process. The yam gets into the beam of the loom in a 
way at once ingeniouB and efficient, and, once there, 
weaving is one of the easiest things possible. The girls or 
women who "tent" the looms have a nice job. It 
requires a watchful eye and nimble fingers, but is neither 
toilsome nor difficult to understand. The bobbin in which 
the weft is wound has in it no quill, or cane, or wooden 
barrel, an improvement which shows what invention can 
do. The cloth, being woven, is taken away in cuts, 
measured and examined, according to the results of which 
the weavers are paid. If the cloth be turned out badly, a 
reproof, a fine, or dismissal foUows, according to whether 
the offence be a first, a second, or an oft-repeated one. 
The goods are then weighed, damped, caUendered, packed, 
and pressed, aU of which processes, like the manufacturing, 
are done skilfxdly, and like clockwork. The dial plates 
already noticed prevail all over the works, and serve a 
most important end in each case. The hydraidic press in 
use is a monster. It leaves a bale of goods as hard to the 
touch as iron, and, inasmuch as carriages and freights are 
paid not by weight but by measurement, no machine in 
the "Works is a better economiser than this one. The 
motive power by which all the machinery is set and kept 
in motion is steam-power, and be it remembered that this 
costs money just as much as hand labour or jute. There 
are four powerful engines at work, representing some 600 
or 700 horse-power. These are very fine specimens of 
their kind^ and are kept in a way most creditable to those 
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who have cliarge of them. One Beldom aees a fireman or 
engine-driver with a clean face or spotleesly white hands ; 
bat, to the credit of atokers and engineere as a class be it 
recorded, they are seldom alorenly in their habita of work, 
or beep a dir^ engine. The engine-house at the Stratford 
Jute Works is a picture of good care, and a look at it 
makes one feel that they are "not eye-eervants " who 
work here. I feel it impoBsible, however, to go minutely 
into many things I have only touched, and I have had to 
pass over others I should have liked to mention. But my 
obj ect b^ng to give some idea of an Eaat London InduBtzy, 
I trust, with all defects of description, the premises have 
been on the whole fairly placed before the public. There 
are two small engines, usually used as auxiliaries, ready 
at a moment's notice to pour water on every spot of the 
mill in case of fire. It is a pleasant thing to find that the 
jute trade is so veil conducted, and that a branch of the 
textile family has been introduced and carried on in the 
very place in which, according to existing capabilities, it 
is most at home. 



^^'^^^^> 



IRON SHIPBUILDING. 
One of the oldeet finns, and one also of the most 
eztensiTd in due line, is tfiat of 2£e§sra. Samuda Brothers. 
The works of this firm cover man; acres of ground ; about 
1,000 hands are usually employed, though double that 
number are at times at work ; and the wages paid on an 
average are probably £100,000 annually. This is not the 
only firm, however, in the same line, and when I mention, 
in addition, the names of Messrs. Green, Messrs. Wigram, 
Messrs. Dudgeon, Messrs, Yarrow and Hedley, as well aa 
the Thames Iron Works, as amongst the more extensive 
in this trade, some idea will be- formed of its magnitude 
and impcfftanoe. The capital at stake in irtm shipbuilding 
is eoormoos. The amount of employment given is most 
valuable to a large industrial population, on whose 
purchasing powers, in turn, traders of every grade depend 
for support. This one trade is of itself sufficient to show 
that ,the Industries of East Loudon are very important. 
But it is but one of many which, taken as a whole, enable 
.tbis jior^OQ of the metropolis to cut a veiy formidable 
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figure by the side of the other and often more favourably 
spoken of diyision of London. Not many ''wooden 
walls " are now made anywhere in comparison with what 
used to be, and of these very few are built in the East of 
London. Messrs. Samuda build all sorts of iron ships, 
but their line is more especially yachts and war ships, in 
which they take the highest branches. They also build 
some for the mercantile marine and passenger and mail 
traffic. Li several respects Messrs. Green are in a different 
line. This firm builds ships for their own trade. Messrs. 
Wigram also differ from Messrs. Samuda, and so does the 
firm of Messrs. Dudgeon. Messrs. Yarrow and Hedley 
confine themselves mostly to steam laimch yachts. But 
while I must, for want of space, pass over these and other 
firms, without more specific mention, I am not in the least 
degree unaware of their importance in the trade, nor of 
the most efficient manner in which their work is turned 
out of hand. Besides, in selecting Messrs. Samuda's 
premises for special notice, I have taken it as a specimen, 
and not as a pattern in any invidious sense. It is true it 
is in many respects ahead of some others, or it may be, 
even above the average. It is an old firm, and more is to 
be expected of it than of some, though not of all, others. 
On visiting this place, I was politely shown over the 
works by Mr. Kelson, a new member of the firm. Some of 
the first things which caught my notice were the plates of 
iron in progress of preparation for the sides of ships. 
These are from 8 to 10 inches in thickness, of the best of 
Staffordshire or Yorkshire iron, and seem to the eye, as 
they should prove, impenetrable. But next to these I 
observed machines in size so big, and in aspect so 
formidable, as to strike an unpractised eye with astonish- 
ment. Nevertheless, these monsters axe \\&^&. -^nSillQ. ^s^ 
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much facility by the skilled workmen of the place as that 
with which a baby handles its toys. These are planing, 
plotting, and drilling machines, steam hammers, or such 
like. There is one machine, however, which deserves 
special mention, namely, a rivet-making machine. This 
very fine piece of mechanism was invented by Mr. Onld, a 
foreman in the works. It produces rivets in a most simple 
way, and of a better style than has ever been made by any 
other machine. It is fitted so as to make large, small, and 
middle-sized rivets, and produces them with either heads 
or cones, according to the purpose for which they are 
required. Mr. Ould has not patented this machine, though 
he informs me it has been copied. Perhaps this is not the 
only highly valuable piece of machinery which is unpro- 
tected by Boyal Letters Patent. Be this as it may, one 
thing is certain, that many of the things patented are 
protected more because of their smaU value than on 
accoimt of their very great importance to any one except 
the patentee. There are twelve trades carried on here. 
Amongst those engaged are engineers, mast-makers, ship- 
wrights, blacksmiths, boiler-makers, riggers, boat-builders, 
cabinet-makers, joiners, painters, and plumbers ; in fact, 
almost everything is done to their ships by the firm's 
hands, except upholstering. Over each department there 
is a responsible foreman. There are also in every branch 
several leading hands, to whom, as well as the foreman, 
much of the efficiency of the business is due. The work- 
people consist of both men and boys. But whether skilled 
workers or labourers it is obvious there is nothing more 
important to -any man, nor anything which renders him so 
valuable to the firm as a good character. In these days of 
educational movements we hear much of the importance 
of being taught not only the three B's but science and 
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eyen classics. All this is yery well, and so long as it is 
kept in its proper relation to the development — education 
in its strict sense— of the man, it must be good. But 
yery little knowledge and not much observation are all 
that seems necessary to show that if the end of instruction 
be the making of its recipient merely a more marketable 
conmiodity, and not the raising of the man to a higher 
condition, be his calling what it may, the time will come 
when it will be discovered that educated people are not 
more trustworthy, not less eye-servants, and not in the 
least degree more truly men than were their uneducated 
progenitors. In the various departments of these works 
many branches of education, such as a knowledge of 
drawing, and it may be also of metallurgy and mechanics, 
must be highly valuable. But, after all, it is the man of 
original mind, industrious habits, unwavering rectitude, 
and who is never above his work, who is the best workman. 
I find that the wire ropes made by Messrs. Binks, whose 
works are in the Isle of Dogs, are used by Messrs. Samuda, 
and doubtless by many others. These deserve to be well 
spoken of, though I cannot visit the works where they are 
made. In the progress of my observations, I found, in 
addition to the machinery already named, saw mills, 
lathes, hydraidic presses, and many other appliances for 
getting materials for the ships into form. The most 
remarkable of these is a machine for bending armour plates. 
These are first heated, and then bent to any shape by a 
machine possessing a power of pressing equal to 4,000 
tons. This part of the work is probably the most interest- 
ing to a looker-on, while, like all other parts, it seems qmte 
simple and easy to the stalwart and intelligent men who 
are engaged at it. The power at work is steam-power, 
but the number of boilers and engines ia too ^^a\. iox tsl^ 
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to remember. The fuel used is large-sized steam coaL 
The engines are, on the whole, well kept, but the machinery 
immediately in use in preparing the iron for the ships is 
more attractive than the engines. In one part of the 
premises there are a nimiber of men at work preparing 
bars of iron for the keels and kelsons of the ships. This 
is a most interesting process, and, like all branches of 
skilled labour, requires care, attention, and very considerable 
intellectual as weU as corporeal power. But the ribs 
being shaped, then comes the shipbuilding in the strictest 
sense. Here we find everything done according to a plan, 
and that plan obviously modified to suit the dass of craft 
calculated to do the work for which it is intended. There 
is nothing of a random character visible in aU one sees. 
The draughtsmen must be accurate, those who work the 
machines must be equally so, and everything fits in, each 
part in its own place, and all portions alike weU. At the 
time of my visit this firm had on the stocks two corvette 
iron-clads for the Turkish Government. These are to be 
about 3,000 tons register. It was at this yard the 
Mahroussa yacht of 3,500 tons was built for the Khedive 
of Egypt. This vessel is nearly double the size of any of 
Queen Victoria's yachts, and as to the fittings supplied, it 
is too well known that they were superb beyond description 
to require to be mentioned. Messrs. Samuda built also 
the Kaiser and the Deutchland for the Emperor of Germany. 
These vessels are 5,000 tons each. The Ceylon and the 
Massilia, the former 2,400 and the latter 2,000 tons, built 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, stand, Hke 
those more recently laimched, unrivalled as pieces of good 
and well-finished naval architecture. In passing through 
the premises I noticed a gig — almost finished — for the 
Kaiser. It is made of mahogany, and is nailed up with 
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copper nails, and looks as if it would be almost too pretty 
to be pitched into salt water. But it is, neveriheleflfly 
constructed so as to show that it is intended for use, and 
not as a toy, and is in its way a very good specimen of 
the intellectual power and dexterous handiwork which are 
engaged at this place. I saw also several masts of a size 
far greater than any timber available for such uses could 
make them. It seems a question of importance what 
should we have done without iron, and what use would it 
"have been had we not had coal, and were the one to be had 
in lesser abundance than the other, what would have been 
ihe use of either ? But there is a question behind this 
one, namely, what could we have done with coal or iron 
liad we not had inventors, skilled work people, as also 
labourers, to engage in such undertakings as that under 
notice. Behind this question, also, there is still another, 
namely, what use would any or all these have been in the 
absence of capital ? Or what would have been the good 
of them had the money of this great country been in the 
liands of usurers, or those who loved it for its own sake 
Tather than regarded it, as all enterprising men do, at 
once as a trust to be employed for the common good, and 
a treasure which is only valuable when it is sown about 
like com seed, with a view to fruitfulness, being also the 
more valuable the less it is coveted or desired, except for 
its utility and as a means of enabling a man to love his 
neighbour as himself. There are many other things well 
w'orthy of notice. I shall only mention — it being always 
remembered that there are two corvettes on the stocks — 
"the new buoys, made on the most modem plan of improve- 
ment, viz., one shell within another, so that in' case of the 
outer shell being broken, the inner will still float the buoy. 
Taking what one sees in this place not only a« a ^^^fasi<^Ti 
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of what the shipbuilding trader of the East London is, but 
also, and more especiaUy, of the improvements recently 
made in it, there is sufficient to interest any one who feels 
however little interested in the trade, commerce, and 
safety of the United Kingdom. There is not a solitary 
necessity of the carrying trade which has not been met up 
tiU this moment by shipbuilders, as the ships made by 
Messrs. Samuda prove. Still more, no one, however 
sceptical, can reasonably doubt that this representative 
firm, being required to do anything possible in their line, 
could fail in doing it, however exacting the pressure of 
competition may cause merchants to become, as to the 
carrying capadiy in proportion to cost, and in relation to 
expenses of navigating of ships. Then as to ships of war ; 
let any one consider how our armour-clad vessels are 
protected, and no one can say that ** Old England," — I 
prefer the term, this great United Kingdom — ^need dread 
a broadside from any foe, provided only her ships be 
" manned " as the British and Irish have ever manned her 
navy. Perhaps wo might suppose it possible for French 
taste as to style, or Oriental ideas of luxury, to leave our 
East of London built yachts in the shade. But a visit to 
those of this class, built by Messrs Samuda, must be as 
convincing as to our prestige in this line, as are the ships 
of war which they have made, which are a sufficient 
answer to any who may venture to allege that we are 
behind our neighbours in the man-of-war line. The fact 
is, there is proof sufficient in this yard that we are not 
falling behind ; and if more were necessary, let the other 
yards at the East of London be visited ; and even these 
are not all, for the provinces have their shipbuilding yards, 
and so has Scotland, and even Lreland is up and doing in 
the iron shipbuilding line. But with all these evidences 
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of our capabilities, suocess, and past achieyements, some- 
thing remains to be done in keeping our place and playing 
well our part, and that can only be accomplislied by each 
man in his own place doing his share of the nation's work 
faithfully and weU. It is a coincidence not imworthy of 
notice, that the Tower Hamlets are represented in Parlia- 
ment by members each of whom leads in his line, and 
both of whom have a large stake in the East of London in 
that which is the au eomble in this truly commercial country, 
namely, industry. The M.P., however, in his place, can 
do no more than it is also possible for any other man in 
his place to do also, in kind, however less in degree. But 
before a man can take his position aright he has first to feel 
and understand it ; and then be his line of industry — ^the 
idler is ruled out of all positions — ^what it may, he is sure 
to do its duties in a way worthy of a man. How the 
occurrences of ten or a dozen years back affect the ship- 
building in the East of London at present it is hard to say. 
One thing is certain, that the workmen are far more likely 
than the masters to suffer by the custom of raising wages 
when a big job comes in. A capitalist can more easily 
change his line than can a blacksmith, a rigger, a boiler- 
maker, a shipwright, or any other skilled labourer. Con- 
sequently, if any mistake be made by those who protect 
the interests of labour — and I question not their good 
intentions — those whom they seek to benefit suffer first, 
unskilled labourers come next, and capitalists last of all, 
the commimityat large bearing a share with each. If 
those who lead East London working men, the evidence of 
whose skin and industry are to be seen not only in the 
place which I am attempting to describe but in every 
seaport of the globe, were to study Political Economy more 
and crude notions of sciolists as to the relations ot capital 
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and labour less, they would probably be more prosperous, 
and certainly more happy. I do not, bowever, mean to 
recommend those crotchety crudities by which simple 
minds are led into labyrinths of absurdity, and landed in 
mazes of mystification, out of which very few who havo 
been entangled ever escape, but rather those rules of 
rectitude and laws of meum and tuum, amongst the formulse 
of which '' as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise " stands foremost. Bightly or 
wrongly, it seems to me that East London Industries are 
only beginning to show their powers of expansion. If I 
am right the shipbuilding trade has yet before it a great 
increase. In any case, as it is, it is one of the most 
important trades of the United Kingdom, and in no place 
is it better carried on than in this locality, and in 
no premises more efficiently than in those of Messrs. 
Samuda Brothers. 




Chap. m. 

PAPER STAINING. 

Near to the northern end of the Old Ford Station of the 
North London Bailway, and on the east side, are the 
''Wick Lane Works.'' The business carried on in them 
is Paper Staining. The proprietors are Messrs. John 
Allan and Son. These premises are an acqtiisition to this 
already largely manufacturing locality. This firm is the 
only one where all the branches of room-paper manu- 
facturing is carried on in the East of London. But 
marbling and other departments are carried on by other 
firms. Of these, I need only mention Mr. S. Qilkes, 
CQifton Works, Old Ford, and Mr. Matthew SuUivan, 
Ghde-street, who are in the marbling departments. In 
selecting the oldest firm, as well as the only one which 
takes up the trade in all its branches, I neither ignore the 
existence of nor disregard the work done by others, who, 
in a limited sense, ore in this line. It is more than three- 
fourths of a century since the progenitors of the members 
of this firm came up from their native county of Elgin, in 
Scotland, and settled in the East of London. Ever since 
then the name of Allan stands connected with. '^Qu'^^t 
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Btaining, wliich I find is one of the most important of the 
nnmerous Industries carried on in the locality over which 
I made my inquiries. I was shown over the Works by 
Mr. George Allan. There are about 150 hands employed 
at these Works, and^pie of these are boys, but na women 
or girls. The wages paid is probably something about 
£8,000 per annum. The whole of the manufacturing 
process is done by machinery, except the making of 
golden paper, which is still done by hand, and the cutting 
of each piece as it is measured, which is done by a boy as 
cheaply as it could be by using a knife worked by steam 
power — a thing quite practicable, as has been found by 
experiment. The making of golden paper is a very 
interesting piece of workmanship. The paper about to be 
so decorated is stamped as in old fashioned process, as all 
paper used to be. It is then dusted over with a prepara- 
tion made chiefly in Germany, which is at once brushed 
off. The result is what is called commercially golden 
paper. Passing tiom the golden paper department, and 
commencing with the engine house, I found a well 
appointed composite engine, not very large, but of 
sufOlcient power to work the machinery of these extensive 
premises. There are two boilers at work ; one of these is 
used for drying the paper in process of staining, and the 
other for driving the engine. The buildings are two 
storeys. Passing from the engine house, I came into the 
room where several machines were at work. These pass 
the paper as it comes from the mill into its first or stoney- 
white colour, thence under brushes, then under smoothing 
machinery, and afterwards into a drying room, from which 
it is returned to printing or staining machines to be 
finished. As the paper comes from the mill, it is in reels 
of 1,500 or 1,600 yards. When prepared and dried as 
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before desoribedy it passes through as many colours as are 
to be found in the pattern ; and whether there are four, 
fourteen, twenty, or any other number ; there is a roller 
with its own proper part of the pattern upon it, and a 
doth with the right colour attached to it, in the machine. 
Each hue is therefore separately printed in, as each 
pattern is impressed ; consequently, be the pattern how- 
ever elaborate, there is no difficulty in transferring it at 
one working of the machine to the paper. To an unskilled 
observer this seems complicated, but to the workpeople it 
is quite simple. The cloths that contain the several 
colours are seamless and endless, made of the best wool, 
and knitted or woven as hosiers do a stocking. They are 
somewhat costly, and are a very nice piece of textile fabric 
work. These are made in Lancashire, where, doubtless 
to supply the paper stainers, there are large numbers 
produced. There are twenty machines at work, and the 
produce is about from 20,000 to 25,000 yards per day by 
each machine on the average. But of all the parts of the 
process none is more interesting than that taken by the 
rollers. These, with the patterns on them, are prepared 
with great skill. Those used in any given year are made 
the year preceding. This process begins in a room in 
which I found innimierable patterns stowed away in 
countless drawers, nestling here and there in every comer. 
Each pattern, as it comes from the artist who designed it, 
and who may have got any sum from £2 to £8 for it, is 
taken and traced on tracing paper in black ink. It is 
then taken off on to a wood roller. Curves representing 
the pattern are cut into the wood by the aid of brass 
plates. The roller then goes into a polishing machine, 
and is finished off. These rollers must be all of one size. 
They are very costly, and when one comes to see the piles 
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there are of them, 849 1 did wlienl came to the rQUer-room, 
the amount of capital in these alone is very considerable. 
The iron part of the roller is -what would be called in a 
printing office '' standing matter ; " but the wooden part 
is made of sycamore tree, and can be used only once. 
These trees are got all over the country, and when 
brought into the mechanics' shop, which I visited also, are 
cut so as the pith does not g^t into the part used. The 
transferring of the pattern to the roller is high-class 
skilled labour. It does not draw out the tastes of those 
engaged in it in the same way as designing does. But it 
is equally skilled labour, and is just as much of that class 
which one feels ought to elevate the worker, as is the 
contact with the beauties of nature, which is enjoyed by 
the designer as he projects and executes his patterns. 
While this thought is before me, I may say en passant^ 
that even the men and boys at the machines in paper 
staining works must be benefited by having so constantly 
before their eyes orderly arrangements of the most 
beautiful things in nature, and combinations of flowers, 
&c., resulting in the most pleasing sights which art can 
devise. I did not wonder, then, to see a superior class of 
workmen and very bright-looking boys in all the manu- 
facturing departments. The conduct of these people at 
their work indicates also that they are of a good type in 
the ** working classes,*' as we seem inclined to call those 
in certain departments of labour, whilst, strange to say, 
others who work as much, and often get less for it, are 
not so designated. ** What's in a name ? A rose by any 
other name will smell as sweet," is a very popular 
apothegm. I take exception to it, however. Not because 
the roses I saw in rich profusion printed on paper at these 
Works did not smell, but rather because ''working men" 
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and "idlers'* would make a more correct division of 
mankind. Therefore I do not tliink a name which, fails to 
express fully what is meant is as good as one that does. 
But taking working people as understood, I must say that 
the employes here, juvenile and adult, seem very good, and 
no doubt are most praiseworthy specimens. Frailties do 
crop up sometimes, however, as a system of fines adopted — 
all these things are added because of transgressions — 
indicate. For being late at work, or for doing .work 
badly, a fine is imposed. The aggi*egate of such income 
is counted up every July. One half goes to the men and 
the other to the boys, which, with a donation from the 
firm, pays for a **bean feast," and so the fining ends, 
year by year, as time rolls on. Amongst the people at 
work, I found several who had been in the place 14 years, 
others 16, some 17, and not a few for terms varying from 
18 to 26 years, which means, in round nimibers, that from 
ten to thirty years seem the periods during which the firm 
and its workpeople find it pleasant and profitable to pull 
to&:ether. This speaks alike well for both parties. But 
. oX having got, I fact, to the upper floor o4e principal 
building, though I have gone through the gilding room, 
the designing room, the roller store, and the mechanics' 
shop by anticipation, I shall cease to notice the workers, 
that I may return to my description of the Works. I must, 
however, mention one other fact, before I leave the work- 
people, namely, that during 30 years past but three deaths 
of employes of this firm happened. One was a paper 
stainer, another an office clerk, and the third a warehouse- 
man. If paper staining be an unhealthy trade, those who 
have worked for this firm have certainly made a poor 
contribution to the statistics on which such an opinion 
seems to be based. Coming to the ground fioor, '^bick^ 
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like tlie one above, as Trell as all other parts of the Works, 
is admirably ventilated and well lighted up — ^the whole 
place feels and looks cheerful — I came to the largest 
machine of all the twenty. This certainly is a grand 
piece of mechanism, with its twenty rollers, twenty colour 
cloths, and all the other appliances necessary to produce 
the most superb paper possible of production by machinery, 
both as to pattern and finish. The cost of this machine 
itself, suggests that the firm have no smaU stake in their 
paper-staining undertaking, and that to their workpeople 
they entrust most valuable property. On this fioor there 
are also mieasuring and cutting machines, as well as 
several for printing and staining, and all at work. These 
first-class machines, in good and substantial biuldings, 
with expensive pigments in use to an incalculable extent, 
suggest a money investment which testifies to the influence 
which, amongst capitalists in the United Kingdom, the 
employers of labour in the East of London stand entitled to 
assume. But I now pass into the warehouse, and find 
1,000,000 pieces of paper in stock, from which I go to the 
store into which is put the paper as it comes from the mill. 
In the quantity of property here and elsewhere I see 
evidences of that courageoT:sness which must characterise 
aU capitalists who, like Messrs. Allan, do not keep their 
cash in an *' old stocking," but make it do good to a whole 
neighbourhood. Any designer, be he French, British, or 
Irish, who produces a good design, finds a market for it 
here. The paper that is used here comes from Scotland, 
or Staffordshire, or an3rwhere else where the best value is 
to be had. Even in the Works the best men get the best 
work to do. All these things are as one might expect of a 
firm which has grown steadily for a large portion of a 
century, and is as vigorous as ever to-day. I saw a piece 
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of paper made in 1819 by one of the progenitors, both 
commercially and in consanguinity^ of the present firm. It 
was, no doubt, up to the mark then, but it has been 
improved upon wonderfully since. It has the stamp which 
shows it paid duty, and is quite a relic in its way. Gom- 
{)aring this specimen with the product of an embossing 
machine on the premises, which, at the small expense of 
threepence per piece, gives paper a richly elegant and 
highly silky look our fathers seem to have been either 
easily pleased, or we are very fastidious in room paper. 
This firm export their goods to the Continent, to the United 
States of America, Canada, and, in fact, all over the world, 
not excepting China. This export trade is crippled by 
foreign tarijffs, and yet they manage to get a slice, and 
make what they get "pay." Their chief trade, however, 
is in the United Kingdom, and largely in London. I may 
sum up my notes by saying that aU sorts of paper for 
hanging is made largely here, except flock paper, but as 
that is out of fashion comparatively, it has latterly been 
produced Bparingly, eonaequently this firm produces paper 
suited to every class or building, whether the cottage, the 
farmhouse, the manorial hall, the city mansion, the place 
of learning, amusement, or trade, whilst amongst the 
patterns in work ready to be used there are a vast variety 
in every way suited for the homes of peers and the palaces 
of royalty. Such is one other of the works carried on in 
the East of London. I need hardly say that Old Ford is 
not Belgravia, but I must also add that it is neither a 
disagreeable place to visit or to live in, nor is it inhabited 
by a population in any sense or in the smallest degree 
uncivilised. But a few years ago the site on which now 
stands these Works was in the open fields. The ground 
all around even now is largely covered with %ood. ^sA 

o 2 
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comfortable houses. Old Ford-road has a good many 
shops, and Eoman-road is quite a market. The North 
London Railway has a station at this place, and several 
omnibusses run almost every five minutes between it and 
the City, Chelsea, and other parts of the West End. 
Indeed, the more I see of the places in which Industries 
are carried on, the less do I feel disposed to accept the 
popular notion about this portion of London. Our greatest 
and wisest men — for such, as a class, statesmen are — have 
evidently something to learn of 'the value to the State and 
society of the thousands of intelligent and industrious 
people who are building up the wealth of this locality, 
whilst they are also elevating themselves, as a rule— there 
are exceptions, but not very many — into better specimens 
of loyal, self-supporting subjects of the United Kingdom. 
I do not say that all East London workmen are as intelligent 
as those in the Paper Staining line. But revising what I 
wrote twelve months ago, after having visited all other 
parts of the locality, I feel bound to say that those who 
are fond of disparaging the working classes, must be 
either grossly ignorant of facts, or exceedingly careless as 
to what they speak or write. 
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The firm whose "Worka I have been over for the purpoaea 
of fbia chapter ie that of Messrs. Burt, Boulton, and 
Haywood. Tho Works of this firm in the East of London 
probably cover seventeen acres at Prince Eegent's Wharf, 
SUvertown, also some two acres at least at Millwall. In 
these places the distillation of gas tar is carried on. At 
their Works at South Shore, Victoria Dock, which cover 
about six acres, the business is sawing and oreoaotin^ 
railway sleepers. I might have added, had my mission not 
been limited to the East of London, that they have aeveral 
branch establishments — one in Bothcrhithe, and others in 
the principal seaports of England, as well as in France, 
Belgium, and Russia. Having selected the Works of this 
firm, as possessing a large number of special features of 
general interest, I solicited permieaion to go over them, 
which was most readily and very cordially granted by 
Mr. Boulton, the head of the firm. I am also indebted to 
Mr. Lyons, the manager at SUvertown and Millwall, who 
most cotirteously gave me every facility in acquiring the 
information I desired. On entering the cieoBotinf^ Wt^tt^, 
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I noticed first of all a number of youths navigating blocks 
of timber along a trough of water, as easy as lads at play 
work their little ships. This is not done for amusement, 
howeyer, for I find these troughs are a part of a process, 
invented by Mr. Boulton, and, I believe, patented, which 
as a whole is imquestionably, in an industrial sense, one 
of the most interesting of inventions, even in this jp«r 
excelUnce inventive age. This process consists of machinery 
which picks up the timber from a pond, and used only by this 
firm. This same system of machinery transfers the wood 
from one place to another, whether to the bench of the 
saw mill, or wherever else it may be required. But it also 
includes the transfer, along shoots, without requiring any 
hand to touch it, of the sawn timber, to wherever it is 
intended to be put. The great advantage in this system 
is the saving in cost of production, and the lessening of 
toil in labour, which are its chief desiderata. From a 
mechanical point of view, the inventions which are to be 
met with in several parts of these Works are all, like the 
one named, ingeniously contrived, easily worked, and most 
admirably adapted to the end aimed at. But economicaUy, 
their importance, so far at least as they initiate a principle, 
cannot be over-estimated. Lessening cost of production in 
railway sleepers, as in other things, means either a larger 
supply for the same outlay, or greater profits in working 
those other Industries into which materials so cheapened 
enter. . But lessened toil in labour means human ameli- 
oration, the elevation of mankind, and the economy of 
human strength in mere manual exertion, that it may be 
directed to higher and more useful branches of industry. 
Still more, any tyro might tell how much per annum the 
inventions here at work save, after allowing for use of 
capittd, wear and tear, and other necessary consequences of 
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their adoption. Nor would it be difficult to estimate with 
approximate accuracy how much might be saved by the 
use of these appliances, in the cost of sleepers, and how far 
cheaper sleepers might influence the cost of making and 
keeping up railways, and« through these, dividends. But 
where is the social sciencist or political economist who can 
say how much good must accrue to mankind directly and 
indirectly from the adoption of machineiy by which men 
are at once saved from toil, and provided with additional 
employment for their intellects? Everything that saves 
the man from drudgery is good ; and especially in such 
works as require a considerable amount of heavy manual 
labour. It has been well and wisely said that the man who 
makes two ears of com to grow whe»e but one grew before 
is a benefactor of no mean order. In like manner, may 
we not say, that he who mitigates the drudgery of labour, 
however slightly, in any branch of industry, is a benefactor 
too ? I will not attempt further to describe these appli- 
ances, to do justice to which I should be mechanically 
educated. This Arm are importers from different Baltic 
ports, but principfdly from Biga, of timber for railway 
sleepers, or more strictly their branch establishment at 
Biga supplies the London Works with timber, which they 
cut into sleepers, and, after creosoting or not as buyers 
elect they trans-ship them all over the world. At present, 
for example, there are sleepers being prepared here for the 
Indian Government. I observe, in addition to this 
machinery, that there are saw mills and other machinery 
worked by steam power. The boilers are sometimes heated 
with liquid, in the form of creosote oil, which is made by 
the firm. But I pa^s over these things without further 
notice, because I must keep space for a line for the 
mention of the creosoting cylinders* These are huge tubea^ 
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"vritli rails on their lower sides. No one would like to make 
a journey in one of them, but as to utility, I believe, 
forbidding as are their mouths, they might challenge many 
prettier things, and come off with great eclat. The diameter 
of these cylinders is usually six feet ; the length is sixty or 
seventy feet. They are made of wrought iron plates of 
immense strength, and seem to be capable of sustaining 
pressure to any extent. The sleepers, when about to be 
creosoted, are run on iron trucks into one of these. The 
cylinder is then closed by an air tight door. A vacuum is 
produced in the cylinder by an air-pump, which has the 
effect of withdrawing the air from the pores of the wood, 
and also any superfluous moisture. This done, heated 
creosote oil is introduced, and pumped into the cylinder at 
a pressure of 100 to 150 pounds to the square inch. The 
sleepers, being creosoted, are then carried by the tramways 
to be stacked or shipped off into export vessels in the dock. 
The rails, the trunks, and in fact everything connected 
with this department, like the machinery by which the 
timber is taken from the pond to be sawed, to be stacked, 
or to be creosoted, are all constructed with a view to 
economy, the lessening of mere manual toil, and the 
despatch of business. The appliances here at work are 
capable of delivering 1,500,000 sleepers annually, the 
30,000 weekly proportion of which is often exceeded. The 
number of men in this place in the Baltic import season is 
sometimes 300, but 150 hands are employed at all times. 
The wages paid to these and the workmen at Millwall and 
Prince Eegent's Wharf is certainly a large sum yearly. 
The idea of elevating the working classes has taken hold 
on many minds, and much good is being done on the whole 
in this matter. After all, however, working men must be 
their own elevators. Therefore 1 am glad to notice, as I 
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do at these Works, a good class of \rorkpeopl©, and 
if, seeing \rages are high and work comparatively light 
everywhere, working men would but realise their advan- 
tages, the time would soon come when the position of those 
who labour, as well as those whe provide capital, would be 
seen clearly in their relative importance. Everyone needs 
to learn that the path to individual and class elevation is 
through the wicket gate of self-denial, and working men 
are not exceptional. Yet above all places in the world 
East London is full of would-be reformers, who are seeking 
to bind men in fetters for their good, instead of endeavouring 
to teach them to realize the manhood of humanity, and so 
stand afPected by a sense of right that that which is wrong 
would not be for a moment entertained. At their work 
the working classes seem giants, but in the minds of 
leaders, who in not a few cases cause them to err, they are 
very babes, and none so much as those of this locality. I 
come now to the Prince Eegent's Wharf Works : These 
have been about four years conmienced, and were only in 
progress of completion when I visited them. These Works 
are erected on freehold property of the firm. A great 
deal of the ground now so occupied was recently a reed- 
bed, and runs close to the river's edge. Into these and the 
Millwall Works the whole of the gas tar made at most of 
the gas works in London, and some from the provinces, 
finds its way. This is about 12,000,000 gallons annually. 
This shows large developement in the economising of gas 
tar. Indeed Industrial progress in the East of London 
seems also to have been, and still to be, in a like growing 
and healthy state. As I go to Stratford, Old Ford, Bow, 
Bromley, Silvertown, MillwaU, Isle of Dogs, and up even 
into Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, I feel constrained to 
recognise in the Industrial condition of this di^i&iQXL oi 
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London something like that which a coat seems when first 
fitted on by the tailor, whilst it has all the basting stitches- 
in it, is minus a collar, is also sleeveless, and, in fact, only^ 
the shadow coming before of that which it is to be when 
completed. This firm are the largest distillers of gas tar in 
the world. The one which comes next is La Cwnpagnie^ 
Parisi&nney the great Paris gas company, which does about 
two-thirds the quantity worked here. The gas tar is 
brought from the gas works in the firm's own tank barges. 
It is discharged from these by force pumps, and transferred, 
to the stills, either by like means, or by taking advantage 
of gravitation. The produce is of four kinds, viz., naphtha, 
creosote oil, anthracene, and pitch. The special importance- 
of this manufacture is that it utilises what used to be- 
waste, and waste of gas tar means either smaller dividends 
on Qus Company shares, or a higher price per cubic foot 
for consumers' gas light. Of course it means also wages 
to skilled and unskilled workers. But it means a very 
large investment of capital in plant, in the production ot 
which money and labour are both brought into useful 
employment. But, in coming to details, there is one feature- 
in these Works which attracted my especial attention, 
namely, the elaborate apparatus for the prevention of the 
escape of offensive fumes during the process of manufacture. 
In particular, I noticed an enormous iron vessel seventy 
feet long, and of great strength and solidity, into which 
the pitch is received as it runs from the stills. The pitch 
is retained in this and similar vessels, until all the vapours 
are condensed, and till it has so far cooled as to permit of 
its being run out without the possibility of its creating a 
nuisance. The appliance of this nuisance-preventing 
apparatus has evidently been carried out with great care 
and skill, and at a very heavy expenditure. A most. 
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interesting series of products is also here manufactured 
from the gas tar, namely, the substances which are used 
by the colour makers and dyers for the production of those 
brilliant tints, the discoveiy of which forms one of the 
greatest triumphs of modem chemistry. The benzoles or 
naphtha essences of different qualities are used for the 
manufacture of aniline dyes, whilst the anthracene is 
rapidly superseding the madder root, and driving it out of 
cultivation. The anthracene, by a beautiful chemical 
process, is transformed into a substance called alizarine, 
which body was discovered by a German chemist to be 
identicfil with the colouring principle of the madder root, 
and of easier application. It is used for dyeing and 
printing cotton and woollen goods in what is known as 
Turkey reds and other hues. But, not having space for 
further details, I have only to add that the application of 
the principle on which the whole of this Industry is 
based can never fail to be a matter of general interest, 
although it is primarily, of course, an evidence of scientific 
discovery, and of how sHU and perseverance enable men 
to overcome what at first sight might seem insurmountable. 
These impressions cannot fail to strike any one who visits 
these Works. In one word, the principle contained in the 
following formula, intended to be of universal application, 
has an exemplication of no mean importance in chemical 
and mechanical appliances, as the facts before me show, 
viz. : — " Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost." 



Chap. V. 

GAS-MAKING. 

Amongst the Industries in East London, that of the 
manufacture of carburetted hydrogen gas is well worthy of 
mention. In a politico-economic work, such as I am 
writing, the relation of the Works I visit to the employment 
of labour, the reproductive investment of money, and also 
the saving of human bone and muscle in the doing of every- 
thing that machinery may do, must necessarily engage my 
chief attention. The Works I have visited, namely, the 
Gus Light and Coke Company, commonly called the 
Chartered Gas Company, at Beckton, North Woolwich, 
afford ample opportunity of noticing very important facts 
bearing on each of these considerations. In fact, gas- 
making seeme to be a very valuable Industry in relation 
to wages, whilst it also offers evidence that capitalists may 
find in it a saf^ way of making fair dividends, besides 
which in few other branches are there more remarkable 
proofs of the progress of invention towards the amelioration 
of those whose lot it is — and one by no means to be 
grumbled at, as wages go now— to rank as working-men. 
In addition to the works at Beckton which I have visited, 
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there is one of the branch establishments of the Lnpeiial 
Gas Company at Bromley-by-Bow. The chief seat of this 
Company's operations, however, being at present at 
Haggerston, which is beyond my range of observation, I 
did not visit their branch Works. I visited those of the 
Commercial Gas Company, whose works are at Stepney, 

' and I find that that Company carbonizes on the average 
2,000 tons of coal weekly. But inasmuch as the Beckton 
Works are on the largest scale of any, and are, in all 
points of public interest, fit to represent all others in East 
London, I confine the remainder of this notice to them, not 
with any intention of invidious comparison, but simply 
because I cannot describe each in detail. Mr. G. C. Trewby 
politely granted me permission, whilst Mr. T. J. Beech, 
deputy superintendent, showed me over the place most 
courteously. I began at the pier. Here I found a light- 
house erected, which shows a red light to passing mariners. 
This pier extends 400 feet into the river*. It stands 27 feet 
above T.H.W., and is most useful in the landing of coal 
from the steamers which carry it from Newcastle. The 

• effects of its use are the lesse^g of manual drudgery, the 
saving of expense, and the expediting of work. These are 
important considerations to more than the men, whose 
work is raised above mere toil of body to a larger measure 
of intellectual exercise than was possible when men carried 
coal ashore, as the old custom used to be every^vhere, and 
which lingers in some places still. The economy, for the 
practice of which this pier is so admirably adapted, must 
tell also on the profits of the Works for which it is used, 
whose net income, some way or other, as is customary in 
all such cases, finds its way to the purse of one here and 
another there of the public. Every such invention or 
appliance becomes, in many ways, though of course in a 
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secondary sense, a matter of importance to every one— 
just as great, in fact, tliougli less in degree, as it is to the 
Company adopting it. I may mention preliminarily that 
this Company, in one form or other, has been before the 
public for fifty years. The powers under which its Beckton 
Works have been raised, and are being carried on, date 
about seven years back. The Company have lands probably 
to the breadth of 150 acres at Beckton, on a portion of 
which they have built, and on other parts they are building. 
On the occasion of my visit I found a few workmen's 
cottages on a portion of these lands, but as yet they have 
not attempted all that seems to be practicable on such an 
eligible site. On the portion of the pier standing out into 
the river there are two stages, and I ought to remark that 
though the pier terminates at 400 feet, yet the line of rails 
goes on nearly an equal distance in addition. Thus the 
means of transit is continuous from the steamer's deck to 
tbe retort-house. In the lower of these stages the engine 
which works the cranes is at work. By a most ingenious 
contrivance the shaft of the lighthouse is also the chimney 
OS the furnace. The lower stage is like the hold of a ship, 
especially a man-of-war. On the upper stage there are 
three lines of rails. On two of these are weigh-bridges, 
so that as the coal passes along to the Works it is weighed. 
The trucks are hopper-bottomed, so that when they come 
to the place of discharge there is nothing to do but to 
withdraw a slide, and the coal pours out. The steamers 
which carry the coal are from 700 to 1,200 tons burthen. 
They come alongside the pier, and by the use of powerful 
cranes are unloaded. The coal is pulled out in tanks, 
which hold 13 cwt. each. These are lowered to the deck, 
filled, swimg round, and emptied into the trucks. These 
CTAnes are capable of unloading 1,000 tons in twelve hours. 
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the number of men at work being about sixty. The 
quantity of coal discharged in the week ending February 
20th, 1875, was 11,800 tons, which was above the average, 
which is about 7,000 to 8,000 weekly. From these facts 
may be inferred the amount of labour necessary to work the 
toil-preventing machinery by which such large quantities 
of ooal are discharged with so much despatch. At the end 
of the pier there is a signal-hou^e, from which a signal- 
man directs the trains of trucks wherever they are wanted. 
All these things are arranged with the strictest regard to 
efficiency, economy, and the transfer of merely " brute 
force" to machinery. There were five retort-houses at 
work when I was there (February, 1875), and three more 
in course of erection. The new ones are to be larger than 
the old, which are about 360 by 90 feet, containing thirty 
settings of eight retorts each. These retorts work day and 
night. As a rule, there is no work done from 6 a.m. till 
6 p.m. on Sundays. Whether Sabbath observance at Gas- 
works be practicable, lies not before me ; I notice the fact, 
however, that for only twelve hours on Simdays the workers 
enjoy rest. The products per ton of the coal parbonised 
are 10,000 cubic feet of carburetted hydrogen gas, also one 
chaldron, namely, 581 cubic feet of coke, ten gallons liquor, 
in the first processes, and ten gallons tar. The liquor and 
the tar are utilised in the locality. The coke finds its way 
largely to Works on the Medway, a little being exported, 
whilst the carburetted hydrogen gas is sold to London 
consimiers. I found the quantity produced per diem to 
be 12,000,000 cubic feet, but the apparatus in course of 
erection will enable the Company to increase this production 
to 20,000,000 cubic feet, and it may be interesting to the 
public to know that, although the Governmental require- 
ment is 16-caiLdle-gas, their average is above seventeen 
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candles. In the retort-houses there axe usually 300 men 
by day and 300 by night at work. These, added to those 
required for discharging the coal-laden steamers and other 
purposes at the Works, make up a number to whom 
£2,400 in wages was being paid weekly early in 1875. 
This list — Yiz, this wages list — includes those engaged in the 
smiths' shop, the carpenters' shop, the fitting shop, and all 
the other parts of the Works, and, in addition, the work- 
people engaged for the time being in works of extension. 
A portion of this sum will be taken off so soon as improve- 
ments now in progress are completed, but so steady is the 
expansion of the Works, that probably by the time the 
temporary demand for wages is lessened the constant out- 
flow of money in that direction may have increased so as 
to keep up the total of the wages roll to the simi named. 
The workmen at this place are of a good character as a 
whole. In this regard they do not differ from the majority 
of East London working-men, who may be regarded as 
very good specimens of their class. It is all the more 
pleasing to see this, as one would almost infer the contrary 
from the constant cry we hear of plans for metaphorically 
spoon-feeding these people, who are both able and willing 
to take care of themselves, and who need only to be pressed 
more fully to a realization of individual responsibility, to 
become growingly better members of tho body politic and 
more useful, if not more ornamental, to the body social. 
The men at the Gas-work retorts need to be active, 
intelligent, and faithful. The charge of coal in each is 
kept in six hours. The retort-house has three stages, on 
the middle of which the retorts are worked. The coal is 
let down from the hopper-trucks at either side of the 
retorts. The raw material lies therefore at the mouth of 
the retorts before it is carbonised. The coal is shovelled 
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rapidly into long scoops, which., when filled, are driven 
into the retorts and emptied ; then, being filled again, are 
emptied a second time, which, with a few shovel-fulls of 
coal make up the charge, or rather half -charge, for each 
retort is charged simultaneously at either end. In doing 
this work a lazy man may allow a considerable quantity of 
flame, which is the gas, the liquor, and the tar all in one, 
to escape. But having seen the men at Beckton both draw 
and charge a retort, I must in justice say they did both 
like men, and not like mere hirelings. The coal, with a 
little cannel added, being set on fire in the retort, the gas 
goes up ascension pipes into the hydraulic main, and 
through condensers into exhausters, thence to the scrubber, 
then to the purifier, and afterwards to the meter, whence 
it gets into the gas-holders, from which it is sent out to 
the consumers. These processes are all conducted in what, 
to those engaged in them, is evidently an easy manner. 
But the great public concern in aU such thiijgs being 
economy in production, I observed with much pleasure 
that every operation was conducted by workmen who were 
obviously highly competent. The employment of such 
people is the only way to secure cheap labour, and this 
secret seems to be imderstood at Beckton Gas-works. Eain 
water is most carefully looked after here. There has also 
been a pump sunk by the Company for getting a supply 
of water. The present produce seems to be somewhat 
affected by Thames water. This fact is no doubt worthy 
of notice, if not in a geological, at least in an economical, 
and it may be a sanitary sense, within the boundaries of 
the chalk stratum, which underlies the Beckton Gas-works 
premises. The barges which carry the liquor and the tar 
from the Works are loaded by pimips. There are several 
engines at work, and all these are patterns of that peculiarly 
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clean look wMch. engineers usually give to their engines. 
Tlie floor of tlie room in which, the exhausters work is as 
white as it could possibly be. Indeed, an orderly aspect 
pervades the whole premises, which is highly creditable to 
the heads of the place, as well as evidencing a sense of 
propriety of the work-people. These things, though in 
themselves trifles, indicate a state of mind which argues 
much in favour of that good sense, sound discretion, and 
necessary respect for the interests of others, on the preser- 
vation and consolidation of which, more than any thing 
else, depend the protection of our local Industries, and the 
enticement of capitalists to invest their money in their 
further developement. The scrubber is a very interesting 
piece of mechanism, but it is also a very important thing 
economically. In the first processes ten gallons of liquor 
are got from the ton of coal, whilst an additional ten 
gallons is got by scrubbing. Scrubbing the gas is done 
in a cylinder, into which small coke has been inserted, and 
through which the gas presses upwards and is met by a 
descending stream of water, which takes the ammonia out 
of it. For sanitary reasons, and to meet wise legislative 
demands, gas must be purged of ammonia, But it is the 
interest of the Company to do so, as all ammoniacal 
products are easily sold, and bring a fair price. The gas 
must also be purged of bi-sulphide of carbon. The quantity 
supposed to be the minimum is fifteen grains per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas. The average at Beckton Works is 
eleven grains, so that the gas made there has in it even a 
lesser trace of sulphureous matter than is supposed to be 
the lowest to be expected, even when the best and most is 
done to make it pure. I record these facts with much 
pleasure, as the purity of gas is a most essential matter. 
It aSecta those whose callings are in the kitchen as well 
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as those who enjoy the drawing-room. To be at ease as to 
the air we breathe, as we dine, or as we do our business 
in our counting-house, while gas is used either for light or 
heating purposes, is a matter of no small moment. It has 
been said that vitiated atmospheres kill greater numbers 
than fall on battle fields. If this be so, and it seems 
unquestionable, the fact that our Gas Companies— this 
remark mu^t not be confined to the Beckton Works, nor 
even to those of East London — do their best to give us 
pure gas, and as a nde do so, is a matter of very great 
moment indeed, in a sanitary sense, especially as gas is a 
common necessary of most households, and is becoming 
daily more used by the public. One of the most interesting 
parts of the Works is the room in which the testers of the 
purity of the gas and the photometer are. The photometer 
now in use differs from that which used to be employed. 
There is no dark room necessary at present. The photo- 
meter is in a box lined with black velvet, and the flame of 
five cubic feet of gas reflects upon one side of a disc, on the 
other of which, in order to test it as to Government 
illuminating power, is the reflection of sixteen sperm 
candles, burning 123 grains each per hour. But it is to 
be feared the public do not get the full benefit. The 
customs of putting ten lights on a five-light meter, of 
getting cheap pipings, and other penny wise and pound 
foolish modes of action, in gas-fitting all combine to 
deprive consumers of the advantages which healthy com- 
petition or legislative enactments place within their reach. 
One hears complaints against the gas. The meters are 
denounced as unfair to consumers. But the fact is, the 
remedy for these things lies with the consimiers to a very 
large extent. It is, however, not only a happy thing that 
we have pure gas, but it is well we should have it as low- 
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priced also as practicable. In looking at tliis aspect of the 
case we recognise three interests at least at stake, each of 
which must be respected. Those who find the capital must 
not suffer ; those who work the mamifactnre must be 
rewarded ; whilst in order to secure increased sale, the 
consumers must be considered. There may be short roads 
to these ends through the House of Commons or mimicipal 
chambers ; but the safest road lies through that healthy 
path in which all sound commercial undertakings must and 
do travel. If any one of the above-named interests gain 
over any other an unfair advantage, snch a piece of 
supposed good fortune will in due time prove its own 
Nemisis. Where skilled labour begins and unskilled ends 
at the Beckton Gas-works I cannot possibly see. Indeed, 
the tendency of all that is done is to reduce the latter to a 
minimum and raise the former to a maximum. It is not, 
however, so difficult to see that though the work at the 
retorts is exacting, it is not slavish. Besides, it is by no 
means imhealthy in any very special sense. I shall make 
no comparison, at the same time I know of many — especially 
where the tool is the pen and the workshop the counting- 
house — in which sedantry confinement is more prejudicial 
to health than standing before a retort, whether to charge 
it or draw it, or to work in the place into which the coke 
falls from the mouth of the retort. Doubtless a person 
who indulged in turtle soup, crusted port, or alcohol in any 
shape, would make a poor retort man. But he who eats 
for strength and drinks for refreshment, will rarely, if 
ever, find this work hurt him, even though he can neither 
wear broadcloth nor fine linen while he is at it. The 
orderly character of the Works is very obvious. The 
indicator which measures the gas is not more easily read 
than 18 the condition of affairs as between the various 
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grades of the Company's employes. Evidently a dignified 
discipline, probably rarely put into operation, pervades the 
whole place ; so that " common sense " seems to operate 
upon the general aspect of those things in which I have 
taken the deepest interest, just as the quantity of gas 
passing along its course affects the face of the meter which 
indicates its certain though silent progress. 




THE MANUFACTUEE OF MATCHES. 

The Match business staada clearly entitled to a prominent 
place in this book. In selecting a specimen of what baa 
been done, and is still going on, in this line, I feel that I 
conld not have done better than describe the Worts of 
Messrs. Bryant and May, Fairfield, Bow, as suiBcient to 
fxtnvey a favourable idea of all others in the trade. I do 
not say that the other "Works which I have not visited are 
equally extensive, or that, except in the adoption of a 
principle, they are of like importance. Nevertheless, I 
make no comparisons except so far as is necessaiy to 
convey that this trade, which, as a whole, affords extensive 
employment to labourers, and calls Into use large sums of 
f^apital for Industrial purposes, maybe taken as in its best 
condition at the Works above named. I observe that, as 
compared with the past, the business of making matches 
has been and is marvellously delivered from drudgery; 
employment for work-people is enlarged ; and the amount 
made in wages by the workers is greatly increased. That 
BO much is already accomplished is a matter of great 
public moment. But from what I see before me 
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here and elsewhere, as I pass from one manufactory to 
another, I expect and believe that some of those problems 
in political economy, so difficult of solution, as between 
capital and labour, are being worked out advantageously 
to all, whilst the real and proper relation of these to one 
another is being made so obvious that any t}TO may see it. 
It is abundantly evident that capitalists who invest their 
money in any trade are real benefactors. Also that the 
owners of Industries in East London do all the more for 
the conmion good because they act upon the sound com- 
mercial principle that, whether it be those who invest 
money, or they who contribute skill or supply labour, the 
one whe refuses to do his part is the first to suffer, while 
the careless and the selfish always suffer most, whatever 
be the class of Industry undertaken. These remarks apply 
to the Match trade in which I found as much to support 
them as I discovered in any other trade. I have the 
pleasure to record that I was most courteously received and 
shown over the premises by Mr. Wilberforce Bryant. The 
chief factory of this firm is in Fairfield-road, Bow, but 
wood-cutting and other branches are carried on by them 
at other places in the locality. They also give out materials 
to be made into boxes at the workpe()i)le's own places. 
Taking all the branches, however, including the printing 
of labels, the number of hands to which they give employ- 
ment is not fewer than 5,000. Into the principal factory 
the wood is brought from the factory where it is slit into 
pieces, each of which is converted into two matches. The 
wood so prepared, being in splits, is placed on an iron 
plate, heated till it is like a hot hearth, where it is speedily 
dried. These dried splits are passed through a machine, 
which, by a most ingenious invention, places them into 
frames, so that the process of dipping them in the stuff 
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that ignites becomes a very simple as well as a most 
interesting tiling to look at. Wlien dipped tlie matches 
are placed in a room of a fairly warm temperature, where 
they are dried by heat. When dried they are handed over 
to be cut. This process is very simple, and yet such is the 
incalculable quantity made by the firm, that a large number 
of females are employed at it. The cutting machine is like 
a hay-knife, and the double matches, destined to be single 
from henceforth, are taken by the operatives in handfulls, 
placed under the knife, and severed at one cut. The 
matches being now made are packed into boxes, and these 
in frames, by which, as corn is measured in a bushel, the 
quantity done by each worker is ascertained, so that she 
may be paid accordingly. All the hands are paid on the 
piece-work plan. Women can earn about ten shillings or 
twelve shillings weekly, if they work steadily, and little 
girls in proportion. Before going any further into detail, 
I must, in justice to facts too palpable to be overlooked, 
mention that if even this firm were the only as they are the 
chief employers of labour in this line, their being in the 
locality is a matter on which rich and poor may be 
congratulated. I must, however, take leave to emphasis 
this statement, to wliich I have also elsewhere called 
special attention. Certain persons unacquainted with facts, 
have the idea that this firm, so far from being of use in 
the locality, do much to oppress labourers. Probably few 
of the calumnies afioat respecting East London are more 
baseless than this one ; and therefore I trust no one will, 
without due inquiry at least, persist in its propagation. 
Employment given to men, as it is by manufacturers of 
matches, is very important, and indirectly afltects favourably 
the ratepayers of a district. But employment for women 
and girls, at once wholesome and remunerative, is a 
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desideratum to a neighbourhood, in a politico-economic 
sense, the importance of which is oftener understood by its 
absence than discovered while it exists. "Working in their 
own houses at the boxes, or in the factory in making 
matches, is by no means unwholesome. There is at present 
so small a quantity of phosphorus, even in common matches, 
that there is not the slightest danger to health in working 
any of the processes of manufacture. When the trade was 
£rst introduced matches were made in dwelling-houses, or 
in living or bed-rooms, and so clumsy was the mode of 
dipping, and so careless were the makers as to what stufE 
they used that an efftuvium of a most offensive and unhealthy 
character, was a constant concomitant of the trade. All 
this is changed. The sanitary condition of these Works is 
as good as it could be in any other factory. This is in 
some degree owing to the absence of anything specially 
unhealthy in the trade itself. Nevertheless, it is only fair 
to add that it is chiefly because of the most careful possible 
attention to sanitary arrangements, which I find to be 
observed. Those peculiar matches which will ignite only 
on the prepared paper attached to their own boxes, are such 
as if even a baby placed a bunch of them in its mouth it 
would suffer no harm. But the great advantage of these 
matches is that their general use would reduce the danger 
of accidental fire to a minimum. Servants sometimes 
object to these because they cannot take a few in a paper 
to their bed-rooms, for they will not light by being 
scratched against furniture, wall-paper, or even the floor. 
This, however, is greatly in favour of their use ; and if 
house-keepers would only be a little more careful of match- 
boxes, they would find that using this class of match would 
be a great improvement in many more respects than that 
of preventing the possibility of the house "bem^ «»^\. otl^sl^^ 
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by an injudicious use of tliis necessary portion of family 
supplies. Matclies are one of our recent inventions, and 
one of the most important to trade. Tliis line of business 
admits of the profitable use of a large amount of capital. 
The simi staked by this firm, for example, is a fact to the 
' point. It also gives employment to tradesmen of various 
kinds, and to commercial clerks, as well as labourers.' It 
is also one of the several, by no means unimportant, com- 
modities of commerce, from which carriers derive income, 
and on which shopkeepers, and even itinerant street 
vendors of goods, — ^f or dealing in which but a small capital 
is required, — ^make a part of their living. It is not to be 
wondered, therefore, that a Statesman whose ability in 
finance is of the highest order, when he nevertheless made 
the mistake of attempting to put a tax on matches, got 
into sad disrepute. Had he succeeded he would have done 
no good to any one, and might have crippled a growing 
and important trade. Were he, or some other reformer of 
public manners, to put a prohibitory tax on that class of 
"match-making" which intrudes by advertisements or 
otherwise into the sacred precincts of matrimonial arrange- 
ments, then would not only that large commimity who, as 
'* one man," protested against an attempt to tax lucifers, 
not resist its enforcements, but all who respect public 
morality and long to see people, as a whole, elevated, 
would greatly rejoice. The business of Messrs. Bryant and 
May has been growing gradually, from a moderately small 
beginning, from about or even a quarter of a century. 
How much longer or how much more it is to be expanded 
I do not venture to guess. One thing, however, is certain, 
that, considering the orderly maimer in which this factory 
is kept, the provisions for its safety against accidental 
£re, and more than all, the healthy and remunerative 
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employment given by its proprietors, one would only be 
wishing well to East London generally by expressing a 
desire to see the business of the firm increased indefinitely. 
The several rooms in the Works are in the hands of fore- 
men. The workers are well conducted, and the appearance 
of the place, and the people at work in it, are each 
suggestive of industry, good order, and a fair day's wages 
being earned by a fair day's work. In addition to the now 
called common matches and their own spectaliU — ^the patent 
safely kind — ^this firm make wax matches. This branch of 
the work is the most interesting of all. The cotton wick 
is run several times through a composition until it is 
properly coated, and then it is reeled unto drums, each of 
which hold 150 miles of taper. The taper is then cut into 
lengths by machinery, improved in many points since its 
invention. After which it is dipped in the stuff which, 
when subjected' to friction, lights the match. The venti- 
lation in this part of the Works is specially good, so that 
no smell of either fatty matter, wax, or phosphorus is felt. 
Fans driven by a neat, small horizontal engine are used 
here for sanitary and other purposes. But the best evidence 
that these Works are healthy is that during the visitation 
of cholera only one of all the hands in the employment of 
the firm died. The wood, and other materials used, enter 
at given places, pass on through various stages without 
doubling their journey, and keep travelling forward after 
being made into matches, until boxed, labelled, covered, 
and packed for shipment or for delivery amongst the 
oil-men, or at the warehouses of the country carriers. The 
whole process is a good specimen of what genius, aided by 
industry, and supported by capital, is doing in East 
London. The manufacturers of this division of London 
are entitled to rank amongst the foremost oi ^Td^Vo^^-t^^ 
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not only in their own locality, but any where, and amongst 
these this firm deserves a first position. But in regard to 
the trade under notice, I congratulate all such persons as 
have to eke out a small income by doing a little work, if 
they only live near a match factory. Besides, small as 
seems the payment for certain work in this line, any 
part of the employment to be had at such places is better 
paid and less toilsome than some sewing. Still more, there is 
not the slightest danger of workers being deprived of one 
farthing of their earnings by ''sweating interlopers," or 
rather Idle, cunning, and cruel-heaxted loafers, wh^, in 
some trades, live on a part of poor women's earnings under 
pretence of going between them and the masters. It is 
true that as a relief to those under the pangs of genteel 
poverty, match-box making at home, or working in the 
match factory, is not so secret as needlework. But the 
income is sadly against the latter as compared with the 
former. But it does not follow that because making 
matches is better paid than certain kinds of sewing, that 
either are fairly remunerated. I admit that in both 
departments larger wages ought to be paid ; but I cannot 
help seeing that it is at the door of the public the blame 
lies, chiefly because they are so low, competition in 
trade is the immediate cause of badly paid labour. But 
behind that there is also another and a stronger cause at 
work, namely, the imwillingness of consumers of goods to 
pay such a price as would admit of better wages being 
given to women and girls, in such trades as those in which 
low wages prevail. The very public, therefore, who 
clamour against employers of female labour, which is 
rewarded on the lowest current scale, and they chiefly if 
not alone are to blame for the state of things they censure. 
The difference is the same, however, as between sewing at 
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home and working in match factory ; and many a one is 
driven to that one which brings the lesser wages because 
public opinion calls it the more respectable. But the day 
seems to be drawing close when, without instruction from 
those from whom it ought to have come by virtue of their 
calling, people are learning that persons are not to be 
judged by the employment they are engaged in, but by the 
manner in which they do their work. The eastern division 
of London might, however, without violating a particle of 
propriety, boast against any other division as to means for 
meeting the demands of those classes who live by industry', 
and instead of an address in the E postal distnct suggesting 
a low type of gentility, it ought to be associated with such 
honourable things as entei-prise, honest labour, and either 
considerable wealth floating about and doing good to 
society, or that exercise of one's mental and bodily powers 
in labour, which constitutes the noblest of manly virtues, 
in a politico-economic sense, and to which we generally 
apply the name of independence. 

Messrs. Palmer and Son have a large factory at Old 
Ford. In passing this establishment with merely this 
mention, I do not overlook its importance, nor do I 
disregard the enterprise of its proprietors in the match 
trade. In addition to the firms named, there are also 
Messrs. Letchford and Company (Limited), Messrs. Hynam, 
Pace, and Bell and Black, in the trade. These all 
afford labour to industrious people ; and by the use of 
capital, more or less in amoimt, according to the extent of 
their "Works, help on that general prosperity in this 
division of London, which renders it just now one of the 
most progressive places — especially in manufacturing — in 
the United Elingdom. The advantage to the East of 
London in becoming a manufacturing place of note is not 
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to be estimated wholly by tbe benefits which working 
people derive from getting employment, but extends itself 
to shopkeepers and owners of property. The present state 
of things is all the more to be rejoiced in, because such are 
the regulations now (voluntarily as a rule) adopted fear 
health and safety to life and property, that even to the 
most fastidious of those who live in ease and affluence 
there is seldom any just cause of complaint because of 
anything offensive to either eye, ear, or nasal organs. 




Chap. VH. 

BEEWINQ AND DISTHJiTNG. 

Several extensive firms in tlie East of London, and some 
wliose Works are ekewhere, have establishments in this 
division of the metropolis, in these trades. I must, how- 
ever, pass over all branch places, such as those of Messrs. 
Ind, Coope, and Co., and also those of distillers, with a 
mere passing mention, confining my remarks to breweries, 
and particularly to that of the eminent firm of Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton. I regret I had not the 
privilege accorded me of noticing Messrs. Currie's distillery; 
but the head of the firm informed me most courteously that 
his firm does not allow anyone to visit their Works, and 
that he would take the '* will for the deed," and regard 
the same attention paid to him as that which I endeavour 
to pay to all others who own an East London Industry. I 
feel it right to add that although I do not know exactly 
how many work-people Messrs. Currie, or others in their 
line, employ, yet we are aware there are many engaged at 
distilleries, and their work is liberally rewarded, whilst, so 
far as this firm goes, of all those who make money in 
tibe locality, none spend more of it for the pubUa ^oq>^^ 
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and few so judiciously, or in a better spirit than they do. 
So far as details go, I now pass on to breweries. Having 
selected the largest, as above-named, I called at the 
Works, and was most politely permitted by Mr. E. N. 
Buxton to 'obtain such facts as I desired. Before working 
up such portions of my information in respect to Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton's Brewery in Brick-lane, I 
must mention that, though chief in the trade, they are not 
alone. There are many others also, of whom I can only 
name Messrs. Charrington, Head, and Co. ; Messrs. Mann, 
Grossman, and Paulin ; Messrs. Holt ; Messrs. Furze ; 
Messrs. Taylor, "Walker, & Co. All these are flourishing 
firms, and I wish also to say that, while I thus pass .over 
them, I do so in no spirit of disrespect. Neither do I labour 
under any misapprehension as to the importance of those 
I have not space even to mention. But I come to the 
Brick-lane brewery. It is a marvellously large, most 
orderly, and strikingly business-like establishment. It is 
the successor, in a direct and uninterrupted line of steadily 
progressive expansion, of the brewery established about 
the time of the Eevolution of 1688-9, by Mr. Truman, who 
was, like the several members of the present firm lineally 
and commercially descended from him, one of the most 
liberal-minded traders and most enterprising capitalists of 
his time. The J. 0. T. brand of the casks of this firm is 
supposed, though only supported by tradition, to mean 
John Oliver Truman. If, however, any necessity existed 
to prove the antiquity of the firm's business, I was put 
most politely in a way of obtaining it. But my objects 
being of a politico-economic character, I must confine my 
description of these interesting Works to things bearing 
directly thereon. The premises cover an area of between 
eight and nine acres. The firm are not maltsters, and do 
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not make their own casks ; therefore this space, iirliioh is 
divided into two parts of about five and three-and-half 
acres respectively, is occupied by brewing, and the carrying 
on of such trades as are necessary to every department of 
the business within the range indicated, and including the 
making of sign-boards for the houses where the firm's 
beer is sold. The number of hands employed is 450, to 
whom from £60,000 to £70,000 are paid annually in wages. 
Mr. T. King, to whom I am indebted for most of mv facts, 
informs me that the men are sober, well-conducted, 
intelligent, and thrifty, as a rule. They have a savings 
bank, and the sum at its disposal is invested with the firm 
at 4 per cent. Several of the men have saved sufficient to 
purchase freehold property, and, as might be expected, 
good men find the firm good masters. There is no work 
done on Simdays. As a whole, those engaged at the 
brewery are healthy ; during the cholera times medicine 
was liberally provided, and not one fatal case occurred 
amongst this firm's employes. The business has steadily 
grown ever since it was started. In its earlier stages the 
name of Tnmian stood amongst the third class of producers 
as to quantity, but, were it necessary to go into this aspect 
of the case, I have been sufficiently informed to enable me 
to state it was even then first as to quality. In fact, the 
information which I possess, and which the space at my 
disposal admits not of being produced in detail, leads to 
the conclusion that neither by gaining royal patronage, 
nor by pandering to the people, but by providing the best 
materials and working them up in the best manner, the 
Founder of this brewery commanded, on the merit of 
his manufacture, a sale, not only at the king's palace, but 
wherever else the best beer is wanted. It is recorded as a, 
fact, that when the Brewer who had the Eoyal patronage 
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could not or would not supply good beer, Mr. Truman "was 
called upon, and did provide such stuff as secured to him 
this at that time much coveted position of ** Brewer to the 
King." As it was with its first originator, and those who 
have developed the business from time to time, so it is 
still with the present members of the firm. It is also true 
that this firm's business stands not alone in the brewing 
trade as a clear development of soimd, politico-economic 
principles, but it is nevertheless obvious that, above all 
others in the business — confining myself to the East 
of London, though I might fairly apply the remark 
generally — ^they may be taken as examples of the power 
of skill, industry, a liberal use of capital and a lively 
appreciation of changing circumstances. The history of 
this place, its present position, and everything that makes 
up its special claims to observation for public reasons, 
combine to admonish traders to industry, perseverance, 
and a steady, though it at times may seem a slow pressure 
onwards, as the only safe path in manufacturing or any 
other effort after commercial success. Perhaps there is 
nothing more necessary to progress than punctuality, and 
of all the facts concerning this place, a proper regard for 
time, whether one's own or another's, is the most 
prominent. Several well known anecdotes in corroboration 
of this might be mentioned. I quote one as I find it in a 
most interesting article, descriptive of Brick-lane Brewery, 
in the Licensed Victuallers^ Gautte, January 16th, 1875 : — 
** A marked characteristic of Mr. Robt. Hanbury's through- 
out his long and useful career, has been his scrupulous 
attention to pimctuality, which, rightly described as the 
"politeness of princes," may be with as much reason 
designated the foundation of f ortime in mercantile pursuits. 
Mr. JIanbury is said to have inherited this virtue from his 
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unde, Mr. Sampson Hanbiiry; and an amusing story 
relating to tliis point is told of the unde and nephew. In 
the days when Mr. S. Hanbnry lived on tibe premises in 
Brick-lane, as was then the custom for at least one of the 
partners always to do, he on one occasion invited the 
subject of our present notice to breakfast at eight o'clock 
in the morning. Young Mr. Bobert arrived a few minutes 
before tibe hour, for which he was taken to task by his 
senior, who impressed upon him that there was as much 
want of punctualiiy in being before time as after it. The 
lesson was so well appreciated that when another invitation 
of the same kind was given some time subsequently, Mr. 
Robert Hanbury arrived at the Brick-lane gates in time to 
hear the clock strike the hour, and presented himself 
between the fourth and fifth strokes, for which he received 
hearty congratulations." The condition of the Brick-lane 
brewery and that of the firm's new one at Burton need 
only be seen to justify the statement, that everything is 
done now as heretofore ; and this venerable house, so long 
and well known, is still as full of vigour as ever it was, if 
not more so. The ratio of progress may be inferred by 
comparing the product in 1760, which was 60,140 barrels, 
with 203,532 barrels in 1827, and these with 600,000, 
which is the quantity at present brewed annually in Brick- 
lane. This firm has been at the head of the London 
brewing trade for close upon a quarter of a century. In 
estimating the Industrial importance of this, which is the 
head brewery, as of the brewing trade as a whole, in the 
East of London, that of malting, in all the ways it afPects 
the labour market, must also be taken in. I may also say 
that brewing stands related to the labour market not only 
so far as numbers within breweries and malt-houses go, 
but also through agricultural Industries, TCi<e«<^^TcvK.^<i 
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chemical, and many other departments of work. These 
ought to be kept in view in dealing with the politico- 
economic aspect of the brewing business. The barley 
which finds its way to the East of London breweries, 
through the malster, is largely grown in Norfolk. The 
machinery used at Brick-lane is partly made in London. 
But evidences of the demand made not only upon those 
agriculturally engaged but also on those in other Industries, 
seem to crop up at every step one takes in attempting a 
description of this brewery. As a specimen, I find Archi- 
medean screws used here ; the demand for which, even at 
this place, calls industry in mechanical trades into activity. 
These are used for conveying malt to the bins, the storage 
capacity of which is 17,000 quarters. This screw is also 
used in the process of transfening the malt to the 
measuring-room. Here other machinery is also called into 
play. The malt is then bruised before being brewed. The 
rolls for crushing malt are interesting machines, suggestive, 
in an economic sense, of a wonderfully important saving of 
labour, and commercially of a valuable reduction in the 
cost of production. The mash tubs are fitted with steel 
mashing machinery, and are capable of mashing 700 
quarters of malt. The wort is pumped into the hoppers to 
be boiled with the hops. This product of the coimty of 
Kent farms is largely used in this, and probably in all 
breweries, so that hero again the interests of brewing and 
farming come into contact. There was a time when the 
use of hops in beer was considered adulteration. It seems, 
however, that fashion has almost driven the use of this 
wholesome addition to malt into an opposite extreme, for 
to be fashionable some people take a sort of ** bitter" 
which is by no means as good as if it were less " hopped," 
or rather were not so heavily charged with bitters stronger 
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than the hop jrields. It is, perhaps, to be remarked that 
the rage on " bitter beer " is not so great as it once was. 
The use of a smoke-consuming machine is a striking 
feature in this place, not because of its rarity but on 
accoimt of the history of its intrpduction. The fact is it 
was emx)loyed before the Act requiring the introduction 
of like things came into operation ; and its having been 
inspected by the then Home Secretary placed a weapon in 
the hands of the Government, before which opponents of 
this important sanitary regtdation quailed, cried peceavi, 
and promised amendment. The whole place, however, 
shows that tibe Brick-lane Brewery has not become what it 
is because its proprietors were driven into the line of 
action they have pursued, but that it has grown up into 
its gigantic proportions as the outcome of genius, enter- 
prise, and a liberal investment of capital. The coolers 
used are, like the utensils and machinery all over the 
Works, the best of their kind. Those used for porter are 
18,450 feet, and those for ale 12,000 feet in area. The 
product in its process towards a finish is also passed 
through refrigerators capable of cooling fifty barrels each. 
The water with which these are supplied come from an 
Artesian well on the premises, 500 feet deep. The cooling 
machines, patented by Messrs. Siebe and West, are also 
used in hot weather. Some of the tuns in which the wort 
ferments hold 1,400 barrels. There were seventy of these 
of different sizes when I visited the brewery. The squares, 
in which the product in its still closer approach to a finish 
is cleansed, are capable of holding, in connection with the 
tuns, 26,000 barrels. From these the stuff flows into 
settling batches, and thence into Ihe vats, from which it is 
racked into casks for delivery. When cashed, machinery, 
which saves manual toil, and draws out human skill, is 
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used for lifting the goods, which axe now ready for delivery 
into the drays. The delivery department of the work is 
done chiefly, but not wholly, by horses and drays of the 
flrm. The horses are all well fed, each seems a special 
object of care, and the amount of capital invested in these, 
which are 180 in number, is itself very large. The stores 
in which the stuff stands ready for despatch are enormously 
capacious, and seem to contain as much as would supply 
ail London, if there were no other breweries at work. The 
fact is a vast consumption goes on, and while the use of 
beer and strong drink seems daily more spoken against, 
whatever statistics may indicate to the contrary, there seems 
no cessation of production. There is also another economic 
question suggested by the facts before me, on which I 
shall attempt to touch very slightly. Whether men work 
on Sundays or not is not only a theological but it is also a 
political as well as an economic question. In the latter 
aspect it seems to be too important to be passed over. No 
man can work properly during seven days without rest. 
Besides which, all known attempts to do so result in so 
seriously reducing human working powers, that no more 
than five days* work is actually averaged by those who 
attempt to work every day, including Sundays. Working 
six days only is, therefore, a clear gain on the attempt to 
work seven. But the question is, why should Sunday 
labour or Sunday trading stand associated as it does in 
tibe public mind with brewing and distilling ? The answer 
must be, that the connection is purely accidentaL But it 
must also be admitted that the sale of drink has become so 
general on Sundays that it is almost difficult to dissociate 
the desecration of the Sabbath and the manufacture of 
drinks. This matter becomes still more complicated by the 
lact that the Licensed Victuallers* trade, as such, regards 
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the cessation of Sunday selling as equivalent to the 
reduction of their gains, not merely by one-seventh, but by 
a larger proportion, which seems fairly indicated by the 
fact that Sunday has been made a chief day for selling. 
Still more : a certain portion of the people wish and desire, 
for questionable reasons, the public houses to be open on 
Sundays. But not to press further details into this outline 
of the case, I believe it to be exactly like that undertaken 
by the great Thomas Fowell Buxton, when he attacked 
the slave trade. Licensed victuallers enslave themselves 
without sense or reason to seven days attempted labour, 
and actually do not, mentally or bodily, on the average, do 
more than five. Looking at the matter, therefore, in a 
strictly economic sense, the sooner there is not a public 
house open on a Sunday the better for those engaged in 
the trade, brewers included. How many brewers' houses 
there are, I suppose few amongst the public know. How 
many this firm could control I never once tried to ascertain. 
But seeing that the same spirit is still in this great house, 
80 far as its management goes, which gave it a character 
excelled by no other firm and equalled by very few, in the 
days when one of its members stood foremost amongst the 
Statesmen of the day, I venture to hope another Buxton 
may some day come to the front as a reformer, and take 
tibe initiative in wiping out a disgi'aco to England as great 
as the African slave trade. The annihilation of slavery 
became one of the glories of the United Kingdom's wise 
and benevolent legislation. The reduction of human labour 
to its true and prescribed bounds, except when it become a 
work of necessity or mercy, would be an achievement as 
great as that of pi'oscribing slavery as a breach of the law. 
The attempt to work seven days is a failure. Its results 
are evil ; and the excuses under which it is attempted are 
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simply chains and fetters, and none the less so because 
voluntarily donned. When I visited tlie Brewery I was 
presented with, a number of the "Licensed Victuallers' 
Gazette," from which I have quoted. I regret, however, 
that I must dissent from the animus manifested in relation 
to Sir W. Lawson, Bart., and teetotallers, as well as Good 
Templars in general, which I find in this ably written 
article. It is well known that the purses of distillers and 
brewers are the first to open to the claims of benevolence, 
and that the Curries, the Buxtons, Hanburys, and Char- 
ringtons, stand in the first rank of those who have, in East 
London, served their generation in deeds of benevolence. 
But these facts do not touch either the economic, political, 
or theological question at issue. The statement above 
referred to is a petitio prtnctpu, and is simply an imitation 
in spirit and reasoning of certain persons who condemn 
to disgrace without inquirj^, from which they allow of no 
recovery, all who are engaged in making or selling 
intoxicating drinks. The question at issue is a solemn and 
serious one, and cannot be disposed of except by calm, 
charitable, and llioughtful treatment. That, of the utility 
or tiie resources of these trades stands untouched, and shall 
remain so for all I shall attempt its treatment just now, 
except to say that I deprecate most deeply the dragging 
**bad blood" into the controversy, as between those who 
are for and those who are against the manufacture and 
sale of beer and spirits. The portion of the ably written 
article on which I venture these remarks, on economic 
grounds, is very exceptional to the tone and style of the 
whole. It is, however, worthy of note that one of the 
most zealous reformers of East London springs from a 
family almost as eminent as brewers as the Buxtons. But 
Mr, Charrington has not as yet attempted anything 
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remarkable or comprehensive in respect to Sunday trading 
in beer. This is all the more remarkable, seeing Ids object is 
reformation from the foundation, adesideratum very unlikely 
either in East London or anywhere else, so long as means of 
getting drink on Simdays is afforded to work-people. The 
fault, so far as the quantity imbibed goes, being their own. 
Keeping strictly within the economic aspect of the liquor 
and beer trade, the fact forces itself on common observation, 
that to drunkenness is traceable innumerable ills, whilst 
it also becomes the occasion of much of the poverty around 
us, with its evils, personal and relative. But it has still 
to be proved that in the existence and operation of these 
trades, so extensively represented in East London, we have 
the root of drunkenness. The question, where does this 
evil begin ? rises to the surface, and demands an answer, 
before those who manufacture or sell drinks can be fairly 
either eulogised or ostracised by their fellow citizens. The 
liquor and beer trade is a large one all over the United 
Kingdom, so much so that, according to recently published 
statistics, 138,923,824 gallons of proof spirit, reckoned 
according to the proportion of alcohol there is in each 
gallon of beer and spirits together, are annually imbibed by 
the adults of our 30,000,000. Of this quantity 99,791 ,617 
gallons of proof spirit are consumed in the shape of beer. 
This gives nine gallons to adult men and four and a half 
to adult women annually all over the United Kingdom. 
But beer has only 11 per cent, of proof spirit in it, so that 
it takes nine gallons of beer to make an equivalent of one 
gallon proof spirit. Is it not a fact that a larger proportion 
of what is made by making and selling drinks is given to 
endow or build churches, support schools, and keep up 
hospitals, almshouses, and other charities, than that made 
in any other line ? But, just like the root of drunkeimi^^^ 
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the motive of benevolence must be traced to its real source 
before we adduce evidence of its manifestation for the 
purposes of controversy. The questions have yet to be 
settled whether there is anything in the trades under notice 
suggestive of benevolence, or leading to those who get 
rich in them to build up churches, and also, if our rivers 
ran with beer instead oi, water, and our wells yielded spirit 
instead of Feau pur, whether sober persons would be less 
so, or drunkards would be worse. Besides which, it may 
be asked whether or not the prompting to real benevolence 
be not a power whose seat is in the heart, and the real 
cause of the grovelling and degrading crime of drunken- 
ness be not in the appetite, the cure of which is not a 
prescription of abuse against the trade and traders under 
consideration. The subjects of controversy raised by those 
who inveigh against the use because of the frequency of 
abuse of intoxicating drinks are of no small importance. 
But I wish to record here, and in connection with the 
important Industries of distilling and brewing, that tibose 
who deal with this matter must be more temperate in spirit 
and language if they would ever bring the subject into any 
reasonable form. Besides, the jproa and eons of the case 
must be looked at dispassionately, and personalities left 
out of the question. But to be practical, I must say 
that, not merely from the condition of society as it is in 
East London, but from every other stand from which it is 
possible to consider it, there is not a moment to be lost in 
moving Licensed Victuallers to assert their right to rest on 
the Sabbath. This matter is not new to many in the trade, 
and it may be fairly enough stated that in every case in 
which the Licensed Victualler looks at it as it is, he sees 
that to urge Sunday closing is not to talk about something 
impracticable, or to ask the trader to do himself a wrong. 
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The trade exists, and is likely to continue ; and so far as 
facts justify any conclusion on the matter, it is at once 
clear that drunkenness is not declining^ and that it is 
confuDied largely in its stages at least, to a period 
commencing when wages are paid to workmen, and ending 
when pawning has to be resorted to in providing bread — 
say, from Friday till Monday. Also the Brewer whose 
houses are open all day on Sunday has his Sabbath, whilst 
the Licensed Victualler, which is his representative, and 
for whose slavery on that day he is morally responsible, 
has no rest. If this trade was brought under the wholesome 
rules by which most others are regulated, it would cease 
at once to be an occasion of evil to the public, which is 
largely represented in East London by working people, 
and to the Licensed Victualler, who stands enslaved by his 
calling. This being done, all parties would be in a 
position to look at the matter fairly. It has a politico- 
economic aspect. It is also one of great theological im- 
portance. But whilst Brewers are flattered because of 
their wealth, instead of being reasoned with as to keeping 
their houses open on Sundays, in religious circles at one 
time, and in the same places and by the same people are 
unsparingly denounced at another, how can it be expected 
that reform can come ? Let those who believe the trade is 
morally wrong prove it by arguments sufficient to justify its 
extinction ; but till they do so, let them cease abusing 
those engaged in it, to whom also they very commonly 
play the sycophant. Whether or not the production and 
sale of intoxicating drinks is lawful is a momentous 
subject. It ought to be met fairly > and disposed of 
finally. But there is no question as to whether or not the 
carrying on of this calling is either lawful or expedient on 
Sundays. 
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CHEMICAL WORKS. 

Accidentally, in a log:ical sense, Ghemistiy and the 
Industries of Eaet London, Have attained greater and 
still more BtriMtig results, expanding and prospering 
also, puri pasmt, for tlie pa^ eighty to a hundred 3'ears. 
As a case in point, the Worka of Messrs. Howard (there 
are several Howards in the firm) and Sons, Stratford, 
are an apposite illustration. It was somewhere about the 
tame above-named, when one of the progenitors of those 
who are now the members of this eminent mercantile and 
eommerdal house set down the foot of determination, 
obviously in the nil deiperandum spirit — I judge by 
reaults — in a place then altogether suburban. It was also 
half-rude, half-mral, and in that transition state into 
which it had only fairly entered. But one can only gueaa 
how mnch of hope, and how little of certainty, mnst have 
dwelt in the minds of the fathers of this, in common with 
other East Tx>ndon Industries. To that class, to whom we 
can never fully understand the obligations due by the 
present generation, belong those who laid the foundation 
of those Works, over which I have gone, in gathering a 
/ew facts on which to hang this chapter. As I usually 
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find, with exceeding kindness Colonel Howard^ and also 
Mr. David Howard, afforded me all the information I 
desired, and also placed me in a position to acquire more 
than I can use. I can by no means introduce, supposing 
I were even competent for the task, a scientific description 
in detail of Messrs. Howard's "Works, or anything at all 
approaching to a statement from which any one might 
gather either the extent or the nature of the manufacturing 
processes they carry on. Besides, I am quite certain had 
I asked leave to give a description of these "Works by way 
of conveying an idea of their comparative magnitude, I 
should have been desired not to attempt it. I should also 
have easily understood that " good wine needs no bush ; " 
and the firm are two well-known to require to be brought 
before the i)ublic in order that they might become more 
higlily appreciated as leaders in one of the most important 
Industries in East London. At these Works, as in all 
others I have had the privilege of going over, I notice 
merely what is going on, and try to give an idea of its 
importance to East London interests. The elevation of the 
"masses," and that liberal outlay of capital of which I see 
the evidences in this place, have evidently some coniiection ; 
and though I do not stop here to describe it, I do certainly 
desire to emphasize the fact that such a connection is 
obviously bearing fruits in this division of London. Were 
I influenced by current literature alone, I might feel 
disposed to regard East Londoners as Yahoos. But I have 
met with no such people; in fact, no good reason for 
applying such an epithet is to be found in all the bounds 
between Aldgate and Beckton, and from Bethnal Green to 
the Isle of Dogs — or Ducks — respectively. I should, how- 
ever, discover where these fabulous creatures are raised, 
were I able to look upon the workings of disordered. 
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brains, and into the operations of cynical natures, in wHcli 
originate those rhapsodies of which the Yahoo theory is a 
type, served up so liberally to their customers by the 
caterers in a certain class of literature just now in demand, 
for the gratification of morbid intellects. As I enter the 
gate of Messrs. Howards and Sons' manufactory, I see 
before me a space of some six acres, oovered with buildings, > 
in which, on entering, I find pans, coppers, boilers, and 
other plant, the very sight of which, even to one 
unacquainted with the cost of such things, suggests an 
investment of capital simply incalculable. But every penny 
of this money laid out in what is called '' a chemist's iron 
pot," percolates, if I may be allowed the term, into every 
strata of trade and commerce, whilst its efPects are more or 
less directly felt for good, in homes of innumerable East 
Londoners. The reason why tliese Works may be regarded, 
* irithout disparagement to any other in the same line, as 
"chief est of all in the locality, will be still further explained 
by the fact that over £250,000 worth of raw materials enter 
the premises annually. These goods are subjected to the 
skill of chemists and the hands of work-people, and the 
results are the production of all sorts of drugs, none of 
which are cheap, whilst some are exceedingly costly. If I 
take quinine, for instance, it is a matter of notoriety that a 
very small portion of it is worth a fabulous sum of money, 
but here it is to be seen in large quantities at all times. 
There are also such other commodities as boraic-acid, 
tartaric-acid, nitrate of silver, citric-acid, iodide of potash, 
bromide of potash, borax, citrate of iron (the scales of which 
seem made for show, they are so pretty), morphia, and a 
vast varieiy of other goods, the very smallest quantity of 
each of which gives the idea of a good sum of money. In 
looking into certain cases of samples, both of raw and 
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manufactured goods, I found the value to be a sum quite 
astonishing. This fact supplies another proof that while 
chemical knowledge is good, and labour indispensable to 
the getting up of chemical works, if capital were not added, 
there could be neither an iron pot nor stuff to put it into 
procured anywhere. The importance of capital may be 
over-estimated probably in some remote period of the 
future, at present, however, there is more danger of its 
becoming disparaged, to the great danger of those whose 
hands are trained to work, of whose brains are bent in the 
direction of some given art or science. As I was being 
politely shown over the several portions of the Works, I 
noticed there was no telegraphing of the word which is so 
terrible to the lazy, the eye-serving, and the mere toadying 
workman, namely, ** the master is coming." This firm's 
men are evidently faithful servants, and therefore calm, 
come when *' master" may. Some of these have growa 
grey in the service. Others having entered as boys are 
mow men, and several have been on the Works for periods 
of from thirty to fifty years. In the place altogether there 
are about 250 hands, some of whom are youths. These "" 
people draw about £15,000 or £16,000 yearly. But in 
such Works as these the number of hands and the wages 
paid so slightly indicate the importance of the undertaking, 
from either a manufacturing or commercial stand point, 
that, except as a matter of fact, I need scarcely have 
named either the sum paid in wages or mentioned the 
number of those who draw it. These Works were brought 
under the Factory Act lately, the effect however was that 
no change was made, the arrangements observed previously 
having been quite up to the demands of the law. The 
foremen in these Works are a very superior type of their 
dass. The like remarks applies, as a rule, to the work- 
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people generally ; and above all the tilings wHch struck 
me were the provisions made by the firm for the comfort 
of their employes. These -include, amongst other things, 
a well-ventilated comfortable news-room. On the table in 
this room I find a liberal supply of good literature ; but, 
what is more important, there is also a beautifully bound 
oopy of the Bible, in large type. In this book alone is to 
be found the standard of Political Economy, and by its 
light alone may we ever expect to see the relations of 
labour and capital of master and servant properly guided 
towards a settlement. In the "Works all over there are 
evidences of chemical skill and of commercial enterprise on 
the part of the firm, as well as of the industrious and 
orderly habits of the employes, already noticed. In these 
things, somehow, every one stands more or less directly or 
indirectly ailected; therefore, while in a primary sense 
. they are matters of moment to the parties immediately 
V concerned only, they are in secondary and even more, 
remote senses, things which concern the community as a 
whole. Such a place, with such people conducting it, in 
such a locality, is a matter on which, for a variety of 
reasons, those espeolially of the rising generation who seek 
to get on by industry may well be congratulated. The 
workshops, laboratories, and other places are well ventilated, 
and agreeable to the nasal as well as the optic organs all 
over. I may also remark that — facts commonly known — 
chemical works are not unwholesome, and, as a proof that 
these are specially free from causes of disease, I need only 
mention that in the late visitation of cholera not one of 
the workmen of this firm died. I should have liked to 
describe some of the processes I was privileged to look at, 
but I have not space, and must therefore leave unnotiGed 
these matters, however interesting. I must not overlook 
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one of the things I saw, namely, a specimen of crystals of 
borax, so striking that it is likely to be shown in a chemist's 
shop-window. I regret I did not measure it — it seems to 
my recollection, like two or three feet high, and probably 
nine or ten inches in diameter. This is altogether so fine 
a specimen of crystalization, that it would make a much 
better '' show " than many of the thingps we go to look at, 
and for seeing which we pay handsomely. All crystals are 
interesting, whether those which keep their t3rpical forms 
aU through their conglomeration, or those which may be 
prepared in forms more convenient for transit or for being 
vended in retail quantities. I also noticed that evidently 
all that comes back is not clear profit. Over and above 
tiie fact that this department has to stand debited with its 
share of the outlay for raw materials already mentioned, 
and for wages, wear and tear, interest on capital, &c., it 
has to bear special losses in case of certain portions of. 
these costly goods being only fit for firewood. I saw a * 
basket full of this sort as I went through. But it is not 
with the profit and loss of the matter I am concerned, axkl 
therefore I go on to mention, as a fact bearing on the 
employment of labour, that the firm has a cooperage, 
carpenter's shop, smith's shop, and plumbing shop on the 
premises. I also noticed that a shed that had once done 
duty in the Crimean war, it maybe not far from the 
Bedan, has now retired to the peaceful shades of the banks 
of the Biver Lea, and is usefully employed as a store in 
these Works. I was also struck with the isolated position 
in which the manufacture of ether is carried on. This, 
however, is only a specimen of the principle which is 
commonly respected all over the Works. The appliances 
at hand for the extinction of fires, show care, skill, and 
efficiency in the highest degree. The manufacture of , 
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sulplitiret of antimony for yulcanizing rubber for dental 
p:urposes is also one of the branches carried on here. I 
may mention also that the pumps in use are made in 
Whitecross-street, on Hayward Tyler's principle. I am 
indebted to Ool. Howard for a fact, which proves the value 
of these pumps in emergencies, namely, that recently a set 
of them was applied to a ship sunk in the West India 
Docks, l^e pumping out of which would otherwise have 
been almost impracticable, and she was cleared of water 
immediately. But the machinery all over the Works is 
the best and most recently invented of its kind, the under 
shot water-wheel at work being no exception. The fact is, 
I was delighted to learn that a water-wheel was at work. 
9team power has proved an invaluable aid in the develop- 
ment of our manufactories, especially since the latter end 
of last century. If, however, we are to keep our place as 
the foremost people in the world in matters industrial, we 
must not allow a bucketful of water to go to waste, so 
long as it may eaUris paribus be brought as cheaply to bear 
on the production of motive power as steam may be. This 
remark applies more widely than to the East of London, 
yet it does not the less concern us on that accoimt. Several 
parts of the globe are placed imder contribution in 
providing raw materials for these Works ; yet it is from 
the quantity of exports and the amount of trade done at 
home, each of which is on a large scale, the extent of the 
business is to be inferred. There are few parts of the 
United Kingdom where this firm has not customers, and 
not many places abroad into which the goods made by 
them are not sent. I suppose to the iminitiated all things 
seem strange, and I was therefore quite imprepared to 
learn that for the tartaric acid we use in a seidlitz powder 
we axe indebted to the grape. Of course, this product has 
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no relation to its cousin called wine, into which alcohol 
intrudes itself, for it is quite free from that ingredient, 
and oonsequentlj a thing of which the greatest foe of the 
last-named certainly need have no fear. As I passed out 
of these Works, my eye caught what I ventured to saj 
could not possibly be black currant jam, and yet it was 
very like it. I was right, however, in my guess. But I 
was informed that this was a thing but newly utilised. It 
is a portion of the stufP used in making a composition for 
protecting ship's bottoms, and it used to be cast away a^ 
gas tar once was. Nevertheless, just now, under the skill 
of the chemist, and in his ''iron pot" — a little capital is 
needed even here — it is found to be a most valuable thing 
commercially. This fact suggests a principle, of the 
operation of which I see evidences innumerable in the 
Works I have gone over. Society in all its branches owes 
a heavy debt of gratitude to chemists, and to those of the 
manufacturing class as much as to any other. Chemists 
have done much good for the Industries in the East of 
London, and amongst these none deserve so well to be placed? 
foremost as Messrs. Howards and Sons. Notwithstanding, 
in passing from these Works, I must cordially accord to 
those firms I could not visit that share which they contri- 
bute, through the promotion of industrial imdertakings 
to the general welfare of our people. I should like to have 
visited the Works of Messrs. Forbes and AbbOtt, also 
those of Messrs. Smith Brothers, especially their colour 
works, had it been practicable. Messrs. Palmer and Sons, 
whose printing ink is well known, would also have been 
visited had it been practicable ; also Messrs. Grace, whose 
crpecialiiy is, I believe, white lead. Messrs. Johnston and 
Sons are an eminent and important firm. It is merely for 
want of space I pass over Mr. Bishop, whose magnesia is 
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80 well knowii. But I had to pass over these and others, 
for a description of whose "Works, however short, I could 
not find space. I have, however, reserved a comer for 
Messrs. Parker and Amiss, Old Ford-road, chiefly because 
that, with all that is said as to the unhealthinesd of 
chemical works, facts already matters of "news" show 
that under the very shaft of these Works flowers have 
been raised which took several prizes at the annual show 
recently held at the Bow and Bromley Institute. I believe 
to remove the chemical works of East London out of the 
places they at present occupy would entail a great deal of 
sickness as a result of shortness of bread consequent on 
want of employment. I do not say that there might not 
be some improvements made which would render unusual — 
not n6cessarily injurious — smells less prevalent ; but, 
judging by what I see in these Works, I believe a great 
deal of the clamour now rending the atmosphere of a 
certain stratum in society is the result of sounds raised up 
in which sense seldom shows itself. I was struck with the 
nice, healthy position in which they stand ; in fact, one in 
which — ^were the notions of living away from one's work 
not the rage — anyone with a mansion, no matter how large, 
might be cosy, healthy, and comfortable. Acetic acid is 
the leading commodity made here. In this line the firm is 
not only comparatively extensive, but actually expanding 
into proportions which indicate great things in the by no 
means remote future. They employ about sixteen hands 
at present. These men are, as a rule, good workmen. 
There is neither drinking, swearing, nor smoking permitted 
on the premises, and, if I were to judge by the happy way 
the men go to work, I believe they feel none the worse for 
these wholesome rides. The product next in importance 
at these Works is liquid ammonia, and next to that glauber 
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salts. The tanks and other portions of the plant here are 
very good, and must have been most costly. The arrange- 
ments all over the place are orderly, and while the ohief 
importance of such things show themselves in a moderate 
cost of production, and so concern the customers of the 
firm chiefly, they have also one advantage of a public 
character, namely, they affect trade, as a whole, favourably, 
which reflexively increases consumption, and eventually 
leads to the calling forth of more labourers into the ranks 
of industry. As to the offensive smells, probably the 
existence of greenhouses, in which palms, ferns, and flowers 
are successfully grown, will be regarded as an answer. 
But should everyone who wishes to know whether or not 
this Arm's place is healthy, not be able to get so far as 
these parts to look, I should recommend them to read the 
countenances of the workmen, who are sometimes to be 
seen at the gate, taking in or giving out goods. These men 
are pictures of health, several being quite fat, and some 
are old stagers, who entered the Works in '64. It is, 
therefore, pleasing to be able to record, as matter of fact, 
open to common observation, that there is at work amongst 
ehemists, capitalists, and workmen in this place a system 
which bids fair to lead even more extensively to good 
Tesults, which system is that each does his share, and all 
partake fairly, whether he contributes capital, skill, or 
labour. This remark applies to trades in East London 
generally, and to the chemical trade particularly, and, 
though not one of the largest in extent, the Works of 
Messrs. Parker and Amiss are a good specimen. 
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Few branches of Industry are oftener spoken of, and 
fewer still affect more intimately tlie interests of socie^, than 
those I am now about to notice. In approaching these I 
have selected as the centre of observation the East London 
Soap 'Works, Steam Bone UillB, and Chemical Manure 
Works of MesBre. Edirard Cook and Co., of Bow. Ib 
Chapter xxi. another specimen in this Hue is also noticed, 
namelj, the Works of Messrs. John Enight and Sons, Old 
Oravel Lone. I was most conrteouslj received by Messrs. 
Oook, and have so much upon my notes that I can only 
attempt the tranfioribing of b portion of it. Besides, I find 
no one wishes to have their Woi^ described, and I believe 
rery few, if any, in no matter which line of trade 
represented in East London, stand in the slightest need of 
being favourably spoken of as a means of celebri^. "So 
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fact could be more palpable than that East London traders 
iaiow that it is by deserving success that thej get on, and 
not by being recommended to public favour. Therefore I 
am enabled to say that though I do not attempt descriptioni 
the several firms whose Works I visit are pleased to give 
me the fullest information, feeling that my object being 
politico-economic, they are promoting ends of public and 
common importance by doing so. This firm has been 
about ninety or hundred years in existence. Its foundations 
were laid at Norwich; it then took root for a time at 
Bankside, Southwark ; thence it went to G-oodman's Yard, 
Minories; and in 1858 settled down in an expanded and 
still growing condition where it is now located. The firm's 
buildings already cover two or three acres of ground ; but 
it seems as if double that space will soon be occupied. A 
new building, at present used as carpenters* shops, is 
actually a boiler-house, and when the extension takes 
place, will be put to its own proper use. There are about 
a hundred hands employed in these Works. The first 
place to which I was taken was a tallow melting house. In 
this capacious bmlding, fuU of valuable appliances, fitted 
up on the best plans, fatty substances, as they come from 
the butchers, are melted into tallow, used in soap-making, 
the fibrous portions being also utilised in the form of 
greaves. The smell here is no stronger than in many 
ordinary kitchens. Besides, the ventilation is so perfect, 
and a system of bringing disagreeably smelling — ^not 
unwholesome — ^vapours to the fire, there to be consumed, 
so strictly carried out, that there is nothing calculated to 
offend even the most fastidious opposers of tallow-melting 
as a local Industry. I may mention, before going further 
into my notes, that whether for taking in goods, for putting 
them into carts, or from the transfer of goods from one 
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place to another, machinery is so extensively used, and so 
admirably adapted, that a saving of an enormous t^ost in 
labour is accomplished in every process. These remarks 
apply to all parts of the Works, and to each alike. It 
need hardly be said that this is a matter of moment on 
public grounds. The fact is cheapened modes of making 
tallow means, so far as the public are concerned, cheaper 
soap. The place where tallow used in soap-making is 
made is separate in all respects from that in which the 
"Extra Zuiver Bunder Vet" is made. The firm has a 
considerable demand for this in Holland, to which place 
they export it in large quantities. It is supposed by some 
that it comes back to us mixed in butter. This I believe, 
on the most reliable testimony, is not so. Mr. E. Bider 
Cook assures me there is not the slightest ground for such 
a supposition. The Dutch people eat this fine, sweet, 
wholesome product of the fat of the best of beef, while we 
reject it ; and they wisely send us the butter saved by its 
use, for which we pay them 300 per cent, more than they 
pay for this commodity. The fat from which this is made 
is actually that portion which is in excess of what goes 
into every household in sirloins of beef, and is in evexy 
respect the same as what is eaten at the tables of gentle 
and simple. It is, as any one who will taste it will find, 
as sweet as the finest butter, and quite equal for like 
purposes to the very best dripping. The rejection of it as 
an article of food is bad economy. If prejudice were to be 
put aside and good sense allowed to prevail, this product 
of the ox would be largely used ; and if it were, large 
sums of money would be saved by the masses, and a most 
wholesome accession to our dietary would be made. 
Inferior butter at any price is decidedly worse in quality 
aban this article in respect to many purposes of cookexy ; 
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And though it might not compete with certain kinds of oil 
used instead of Lucca or other brands of salad oil in 
cooking fish, yet if we were a fish-eating people we would 
find it most useful in dressing them, inasmuch as we are 
fonder of the product of beeves in some of its forms than 
that of the olive tree, however fine, sweet, and edible. 
Beef, mutton, pork, fowls, and butter are very dear, and 
while probably the true remedy for the dearth of these 
commodities lies in our availing ourselves of the millions 
of fish annually wasted most wantonly in our waters, 
especially in Ireland, yet if this wholesome article were 
not adjudged unfashionable its use might at least slightly 
affect the case, so as certainly considerably to lessen the cost 
of living. The process of melting the fat of which this 
product is made is very clean. It is carefully conducted, 
and its every stage protected from deterioration, so that 
the dripping, or whatever else it is called in English, is as 
perfectly purified from fibrous substances as refined lard 
is from granular matter. The production of this valuable 
addition to the oleaginous or fatty portions of our food 
supplies, which is so necessary to health, is certainly one 
of the more important of the many modem attainments of 
invention and enterprise. The isolation between the 
processes by .which the tallow used in soap-boiling is 
made, and those which result in the edible product in 
question, is as complete for all practical purposes, as if 
they were conducted on separate premises, or carried on in 
different parishes. I now go from the melting department 
^across a yard, and find myself in the bone-works. The 
goods manufactured here are bones used in making tooth- 
brush handles, and like things, for which certain parts of 
butchers' bones are so admirably fitted. Also various 
fertilising substances, amongst which are half -inch bones^ 
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dtust-boneB, dissolved bones, superphosphates of liine, 
'Wh.Q^.t mannre, mangold manure, and greaves. This, too, 
is a comparatively modem department of Industry. It is 
not long since bones were cast away as useless, while at a 
little less remote period, the form in which they found 
their way to the soil rendered them, as compared with the 
condition in which they are now used, very much less 
fertilising; at all events, kept them so long in the 
undissolved state that the particular crop for which they 
were used gained very little from them. In addition to 
these products, the bones yield also fatty matter of con*- 
siderable conmiercial value. The Bone-boiling and Manure- 
msMng Industry, as here carried on, is one of those which 
oommends itself to public notice, because it is concerned in 
economising what would otherwise be wasted, and, in so 
treating certain things, which, if left to putnfy, would 
cause most offensive smells in all comers of every city and 
town. Apart, then, from the admirable manner in which 
the bone-boiling business is conducted here, the trade 
itself is one, the proper conduct of which is an advantage, 
rather than an intrusion, in a manufacturing neighbour- 
hood. These premises are pervaded with an atmosphere 
comparatively so free from noxious smells that it is much 
less agreeable to go over some of the uncle^nsed streets in 
certain of the fashionable continental cities and towns, and 
even some in London, than to pass through every comer 
of this place. Eveiything that ventilation can do is done. 
Vapours are caught and carried where they are consumed 
by contrivances the most effective. Manual labour is 
economised, and the premises in which the most difficult 
parts of the trade are conducted is in such a state as 
suggests that bone-boiling may be so carried on as to give 
no offence. In fact, it is so conducted in this place that 
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no objection, reasonable, or even unreasonable, can lie 
against its existence and development. Before looking at 
the various ingenious plans at work for saving labour in 
sawing the bones, in cleaning, in boiling, and in carrying 
them to the mill to be ground, I looked at a pile of 
miscellaneous things picked out of the bones which come 
from rag, or marine stores. Amongst these I noticed 
almost everything likely and unlikely to find its way to such 
a place. I saw, amongst the rest, curling tongs — I saw no 
chignons — a brass cook, an extinguisher with a bit of 
candle-wick in it, a table-knife, and other matters, cutting 
such a ludicrous figure in such strange company, as 
suggested the idea that '^ gather 'em-ups " are disposed to 
** bag " any sort of property, as well as bones and rags, 
which careless domestics may place within their power. I 
was told that one silver spoon did find its way once to this 
place amongst some bones, but such articles rfurely get the 
length of the Bone Works, if even they do sometimes stray 
into rag-shops. No hands touch the bones while being 
worked. Fans are kept at work which carry away all 
offensive vapours which are emitted from the furnaces. 
The system of trucks lused here is such as to render the 
transferring of bones from one stage of treatment to another 
easy, rapid, and cheap. The pans used are scientifically 
constructed, and, though obviously very costiy, effect a 
very great saving, which affects in some degree the cost of 
production and the pricQ of products. The bones, after 
being boiled, are stored in a bone-house, awaiting treat- 
ment in the manure-making department. This bmlding is 
hermetically sealed at the roof, so that none of the gases 
generated therein escape into the open air. This prevention 
of offence to the nasal organs of neighbours is one of the 
most striking facts I noticed. In my rapid sketch of what 
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I saw I come now to mention the box-making and marking 
process. That of printing on the name is done with very 
special facility, under a simple contrivance, whereby an 
India-rubber band adjusts the roller after every impression. 
I now come to the soap-making, which is the great feature 
of these Works. On passing over it, I find that, as it is in 
the melting, bone-boiling, and manure-making, and other 
departments, so it is here. The whole is conducted 
according to well-arranged plans. Order prevails every- 
where, and system so affects all portions of the work done, 
that mind rather than muBcle is called into action amongst 
the work-people. It used to be that the least self-respectful 
of workmen found their way into the Soap-works and 
Bone-boiling factories. That this should be the case is not 
to be wondered at, when one remembers how very dis- 
agreeable the work used to be. But there is no reason 
why the employes, in Works so conducted as these, and as 
all others might be (and in the absence of evidence to the 
cxmtraiy, I will say are also), need not be as good a type 
of workmen as those at any other Industry. A good man 
makes any trade respectable ; and no trade can degrade 
any one who goes about his work in a manly and proper 
way. Those who engage in Soap and Bone-works are 
improving, and the system now at work, aided by such an 
extensive use of machinery, must f aciHtate this end very 
much. The soap trade is not unhealthy ; on the contrary, 
were we disposed to make the most of what is obvious to 
the least curious observer, it might be inferred that so 
much contact with grease may tend rather towards healthi- 
ness than delicacy. One thing is certain, however, namely, 
that soap-boilers are emterU paribus as healthy as any other 
work-people. The laboratory at the Soap-works is a 
model of order. Every ingredient used in these Works 
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is tested, and the soap also, wlien made, examined cliemi-^ 
cally. This system is also applied to manure and other 
goods made on the premises. When goods purchased 
from merchants find their way to this firm's wharf on the 
Lea, they are conveyed to stores with remarkable despatch^ 
to be weighed and sampled before being taken into stock 
or used. The tallow and bone-fat made, whether at the 
firm's own Works at Hoxton or on the premises, are also 
tested in the same way as goods bought from merchants. 
All ingredients used in soap-making are got up to the top 
floor of the Works. The process begins there and goes on 
till it ends in the landing of finished goods packed and 
branded, into carts to be sent all over the metropolis, into 
the provinces, and abroad. The firm have their own 
•horses. These are specially cared for, and a relay of 
resting horses stands ready to relieve those which need 
rest. Thus is it seen that animal powers need repose ; 
and this firm, like all othev merciful men, are merciful 
to their brutes. But many thousand human beings 
are toiling without rest who might, if they chose, take that 
repose without which neither man nor horse can do a 
proper amount of work. The brute needs only ease and 
food, while man requires certain forms of relaxation, 
special to humanity before he can be sufficiently refreshed 
to be fit for his six days' work ; and so long as anyone 
refuses to rest, or mistakes dissipation for enjoyment, those 
who carry on the detail departments of our Industries will 
neyer either do their best as members of society nor gain 
the most within their own reach individually. But to 
return. I find that goods being weighed and sampled are 
sent up to the highest ^.!iorey, from which, by gravitation^ 
going through a process of manufacture at every stage^ 
they find their way to the ground floor in a manufactured 
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fonn. Therefore, whether it be pale, mottled, or any 
other of the varieties of soap made by this firm, each bar 
represents a certain proportion of accimmlated results. 
These are achieved by design, invention, and industry, 
rendered practicable by a liberal outlay of capital — ^the 
whole tending at once to the individual gain of all 
ooncemed, and the good of society, in providing employ* 
ment for labour and using up certain products of Nature, 
which would otherwise be worse than useless. Whether 
society would be worse off under a scarcity of soap, or with 
an excess of the greasy matter used in its manufacture, 
would be a difficult problem for the ablest political 
economist to solve. As things are, then, the progress of 
the soap trade means cleanliness made easy, while it also 
implies the disposal of fatty matter in a most profitable 
manner, which would otherwise prove a nuisance. But the 
most important fact I notice is that the combination of the 
chemist's skill, the capitalist's money, the mechanist's 
invention, and the labour of human minds, as manifested 
in the specimens of Soap and Tallow-melting Works under 
notice, renders practicable that sanitary achievement 
already mentioned, namely, the burning of offensive 
vapours, which, under no other conceivable reg^ulation for 
public health, could ever have become reasonably feasible, 
if ever thought of at all. The shoot, the lever, the crank, 
and all other appliances commonly used instead of manual 
labour, are all here in great perfection. Man is saved 
from mere toil, and allowed opportunity for exercising 
skill and thought to a degree highly advantageous and 
fuU of promise. There are no ladles used in these Works, 
nor is the old-fashioned pail now visible. The soap frames 
are so placed as to save labour and economise opst of 
production. A recent improvement is introduced in these 
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by whioliy throngh a simple contrivance, they are more 
easily opened. The cutting of the soap, the stamping of 
the best kinds, and the packing of it for delivery are 
very interesting processes, but I shall not attempt to 
describe either. The order reg^arded in respect to work- 
men's tools at these Works is a feature of moment. Every 
man must account for his lost, or worn-out, or broken 
tool before he can get another from the store. In such 
arrangements one sees the secret of success, which is every- 
where visible, more than in any other department of these 
Works. The beginnings of all results, culminating in no 
matter what heights or depths, are in so-called, or rather 
mis-called little things. Orderliness is not a little thing, 
however, and, therefore, I mention its prevalence at this 
place because I believe its effects tell on employes, yoimg 
and old, and, through them, on society in ways, however 
minute, yet wonderfully influential. The soap trade has 
undergone many improvements of late years, and this firm 
have not lagged behind their neighbours in these matters. 
There is doubtless much more practicable in the wa|r of 
rendering this Industry all it is capable of becoming. For 
what has been done the public ought to be well pleased, 
and while that which is yet possible is earnestly to be 
desired, it ought not to be lost sight of that the carrying 
out of all improvements affecting public interests has 
resulted from the operation of strictly economical laws. 
In other words, seeing that, in order to render these 
trades popular, capitalists see to it that they shall be so 
conducted as to give the public no ground of complaint, 
the best way, and probably the only certain method, of 
promoting such further reforms as may be possible is 
to allow politico-economic laws fully and alone to prevail. 
Considered in relation to other East London Industries, 
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and to the public as well as to working people, I 
yenture to offer, as my opinion, that the more the 
TaUow-melting and Soap-boiling trades expand, the 
better, in the strictest sense of the term, for all owners 
of property, whether those whose stock-in-trade is the 
head that thinks, the hand that works, or the money 
that '^ makes the mare to go." 



^t^^ 






Chap. X. 

THE BUILDING TEADE. 

In noticing this important branch of Industry I haye 
selected for special mention the Works of Messrs. John 
Ferry and Co., builders and contractors, at Bow. I might 
also have noticed specially the Works of Mr. W. Bangs, 
also at Bow ; and had I space at my disposal I might have 
gone to several other places for facts, such as the Works 
of Mr. Ennor, Commercial-road, and Messrs. Sheffield, 
Limehouse. But I must regard these, as weU as the Works 
of Messrs. 'Ashby and Homer, and Sewell and Co., as 
described faJrly, in all points of public interest, in what I 
say of those I have visited. The building trade has many 
features of public interest, and is well represented in East 
London compared with other parts of the metropolis, not 
only by Messrs. Ferry and Co., who stand entitled to the 
foremost place, but by others also. The firm named has 
been established some forty years. Fermission was politely 
granted to go over their Works by Mr. John Ferry, and I 
was most courteously shown over by another member of 
the firm, Mr. Bartlett. The premises coyer about &% 
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acres, the whole of wliicli is admirably utilised with works, 
and conducted all over in a most orderly manner. This 
firm has recently selected and are now erecting buildings 
which must give the reputation of East London builders a 
position worthy of this manufacturing division of the 
metropolis. In the immediate vicinity, the Bow-road Hall 
is one evidence of how speedily they can do a large piece 
of work, and how well they finish jobs entrusted to them, 
"When the new wing for the London Hospital, now being 
built by this firm, is added, there will be another and a 
greatly more interesting evidence of their skiU in the 
neighbourhood. In another division of London there will 
soon be an additional evidence of how they do their work, 
in Christ's Church, Lambeth, now in process of erection, 
the spire of which is to be the tallest in the metropolis. 
But they are also railway contractors. In this capacity 
they have made the Bristol and North Somerset line of 
railway ; also one at Presteign, Eadnorshire, and others. 
They employ &om 1,000 to 3,000 hands ; and the wages 
paid range from probably over £60,000 to about £180,000 
per annum, according to circumstances. That this sum is 
paid in wages by one firm of East London builders and 
contractors shows how valuable this branch must be in an 
economic sense. By the money earned in wages the 
families of the work-people are supported, and through 
them trade is stimulated, and shop-keepers, if not actually 
enriched, are at least remunerated for the capital and 
labour they invest in their business. On these premises, 
large as Ihey are, only a portion of the timber in use can 
be stored ; the rest is left at the docks. But the advantage, 
of storing timber, which is a question of capital, tiU it is 
dried, is one of great importance to the public. Many 
houaea are very uncomfortable, and some become scarcely 
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tenantable, because the timber used in their construction, 
however good, was too fresh, and, in process of time, 
warped. Here we see the advantage of capital, and 
certainly few trades need it more than that of building 
and making lines of railway. The amount of money at 
stake in this firm's hands must be enormous. In the 
square, on the south-west comer of which are the offices, 
their are joiners' and carpenters' shops, stables for the very 
large number of horses employed, stores for materials, 
shops for saw-mills and other machinery, with boiler-house, 
and, above all, a very imique style of drying-house, for 
timber. * All these places are on a large scale. But as I 
can notice only a few, I believe the drying-house ought to 
take precedence. It is constructed on the Norwegian plan, 
with imptrovements, the results of Mr. Bartlett's inquiries 
in Norway and his own invention in making the best 
thing he could conceive for the purpose in view. The 
heat comes to the timber in imdergroimd pipes, and is so 
applied as to render safety, economy, and efficiency at once 
practicable and certain. The next very special feature of 
the Works seems to me to be that the driving-machinery is 
under ground. One advantage of this is, that the risk of 
accidents is reduced to a minimum. Another is, the people 
engaged, both above and below, do not interrupt one 
another. Besides which, space is economised, and even in 
such a wide area as that occupied by these Works, the 
saving of a few yards is a consideration. All these things 
come in some way to the public. The channels of com- 
munication are many, but they each convey, directly or 
indirectly, something to society as a whole, each branch 
taking its share, and every individual participating. The 
fact that close attention to work, whether of the brain or 
hand, leads primarily to individual wealth, renders TiQ>l\\i<^ 
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importance to society of every man doing the best he can 
in his calling a whit less striking on public grounds. The 
inachinery in use in the underground portion seems par- 
ticularly good. The mode of sharpening saws by the use 
of emery, instead of files, is obviously a great improvement, 
and must result, in a place where so much sawing is done, 
in a considerable saving of money annually. On entering 
the ground-floor, where the sawing machines are at work, 
there are signs of intelligent and efficient agency, as well 
as the evidences of order. The machines used in making 
tenons, in boring, in mortising, planing, moulding, 
grooving, and other processes of preparations for buildings, 
may not seem marvellous to machinists, but they would 
certainly have appeared so to me had my mind not been 
pre-occupied with considering how important it is to 
landlords of house property, and to tenants also, that 
everything that can be done by machinery is so done, to 
the saving of enormous sums of money in the cost of 
erecting, and keeping in repair, of houses. This saving 
admits of a better house being built for a given sum, and, 
while it is of advantage to landlords, it eventually gets 
into the pockets of tenants. I was also deeply interested 
in the machines as evidences of the skill of Messrs. 
Bansome, of Chelsea, and Messrs. Worrsam, of the same 
place, in constructing macliinery which can " do anything 
except talking." I also took special notice of how very 
rapidly all our Industries are being elevated, more or less, 
into mental exercises, and raised constantly and steadily 
above mere manual toil. The presence of these machines 
on these premises, proves that they must be the best of 
their kind, as I easily infer from the character of every- 
thing else I saw. I am glad I can add also that the 
employ^a here are good men. Some of them have been 
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with the film twenty years, and, considering the pecnliarities 
of the building trade, this is creditable to both masters and 
men. The time was when a class of employers, scarcely 
known now, lorded it over men, as if they were slaves — 
and not as if their working powers were free to be marketed 
elsewhere — imder their control. This evil has passed away, 
and the only thing to be feared is, that led astray by well- 
intentioned but badly informed friends, the men may be 
led in some degree, however slight, to perpetuate, to their 
own cost, a like folly, by attempting to coerce masters, who 
are not of the already past and gone style of employers. 
The wages now earned by work-people is sufEicient to 
enable them to live nicely ; and the hours they have to 
work are not* so many as to interfere with the cultivation 
of mind and refreshment of body requisite to the support 
of mental and corporal powers, in vigour and fitness for 
labour. But if these advantages be misapplied, either in 
attempts to bring masters into bondage to men, or in 
deluding men into the notion that working in any one way 
is not as honourable, provided it be well done, as if it 
were in some other line, then the great advantages work- 
people now enjoy will fail to be for their good. " Make 
hay while the sun shines " is an old saying ; and now that 
the sun of prosperity is shedding it rays on working people, 
the more each man tries to elevate himself the more of, not 
hay or even money, but of real progress will he make. 
Personal elevation begins always in the individual, and 
shows itself in such trades, especially as the one under 
notice, in the man becoming ''a better mechanic and the 
mechanic a better man." This firm's workshop's are high, 
airy, well ventilated, and most convenient for the workmen. 
The joiner is more indoor than the carpenter ; but both 
are well paid, and each has a calling calculated to ^^buCQ 
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him in a liigh position amongst the working classes. But 
why, may it not be aisked, are not all these men, who must 
exercise their brains as well as their hands, to a man as 
truly good, independent, and prospering citizens as some 
of them are ? The answer is obvious. It is that conduct 
laakes the man ; and so long as only some workmen are 
good men, the calling to which they belong will more op 
less suffer. The foremen of these Works are men of a 
g^od style, and evidently up to and equal for the very 
important work they have to do in their several responsible 
and respectable positions. The plimibing trade is carried 
on on the premises. There is an enormous quantity of hard 
wood, which is very costly, stored in the yard, and this 
means capital. The appliances in case of fire are admirable. 
The flywheel of the engine at work is quite a model. The 
face of the yard is liberally covered with tramways. But, 
to go no further into detail, judging by these "Works, the 
building trade is one of the most desirable branches of 
Industry in East London. Some say the metropolis, as a 
whole, is only beginning to expand. If so, builders, 
joiners, carpenters, slaters, plumbers, glaziers, and others 
who work in wood, iron, stone, and bricks, will be greatly 
wanted in future. Besides, we Londoners are growing 
rich, and especially we who live in the East, and those of 
us who are manufacturers or work-people, most of all ; and 
we will require our present houses to be pulled down and 
bigger or better ones built. These facts ought to be 
considered by persons choosing a calling, and those who 
seek to be at once in their own sphere and happy, ought to 
remember that both headwork and handwork are alike 
honourable to a good man. But capital is as much wanted 
as talent and labour, and this too, will find an outlet in 
the building trade of East London greater in future than 
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now or heretofore. Men now engaged in the building 
trade ought to be careful to prepare for and keep work in 
their hands for their ow;i sakes. Capitalists can find many 
channels for money, but labour is not so easily marketed ; 
therefore, now that this important branch is in a good 
position and full of promise, is it not well that evexy 
carpenter, joiner, slater, bricklayer, as well as other work- 
man, should say it shall not be my fault if the trade does 
not flourish and expand. I this be done, the capitalist and 
the workman, one with his money and another with his 
brains and hands, will both gain. These Works are but 
slightly described ; nevertheless, I hope, in saying that they 
are a good specimen of builders' and contractors' works 
in East London, and that they are equal to any else- 
where to be found, I shall have done justice to all whom 
that which I have written may concern. 




THE MAMJFACTTJEE OP CLOTHING. 

The buBinees of the maitufacturiDg clothier is one of 
great magnitude in East London. Every trade has an 
importance of its own ; and all branches of Industry stand 
in some degree entitled to a place in public regards. But 
those manufactures ■which give employment largely to 
women, and especially such work as may be done at home, 
seem fairly entitled on politico- economic grounds, to the 
highest place, as trades in the proaperity of which every 
one should rejoice for strictly public reasons. For facta 
concerning the manufacture of clothing I visited a repre- 
sentative place, in each of two distinct departments. I am 
indebted to Messrs. E. and H. Pamall and Company, 
Bishopsgate-street Without for my information as to the 
wholesale branch of the trade ; and ta Messrs. Gardiner 
and Company, GommerciBl-road and Whitechapel, for both 
the retail and army and navy departments. There are 
others in each of these department, and in the retail 
especially, which I might have noticed. But those passed 
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over axe not sHghted, and I may also add that not a few 
garments sold west of Aldgate Cliurcli are made east of 
that well-known edifice. The style of finish given to 
garments sold by the eminent house of Messrs. E. Moses 
and Son is the work often, perhaps always, of East London 
fingers; and even if one were to go to such important 
City houses, as Qreenboams, of Gracechurch-street, a 
specimen of how very well indeed work may be done 
beyond the region of Aldgate pump, might be found 
amongst the superbly finished outfits for which this house 
is 80 celebrated. But to return to Messrs. Famall's place,, 
at which I was very politely treated by Mr. Watts, I find 
the house employs 150 cutters. The number of hands to 
which the give work is about 6,000 to 7,000, and some of 
the women amongst these earn, with the assistance of a 
little girl, fifteen to twenty shillings per week. The wag^s 
vary very much according to the skill and attention to 
work of the workers. But such is the scale of remuneration, 
that were a man and his wife to work, or a man with an 
assistant, no more clever than a little girl might become, 
the income from their work would be fully equal to that 
which two men could have earned by tailoring, before the 
fiewing machine was introduced. These are important 
facts for several reasons. They show that the introduction 
of machinery in tailoring has been as advantageous as it 
has proved in any other line. Also they supply an answer 
to those who say that there is no work for women in East 
London. Beside they prove that, notwithstanding the low 
prices at which garments are sold, those who sew them are 
fairly paid, even in the wholesale line. The work-people 
who are engaged for this firm are, as a rule, trustworthy, 
industrious, evidently socially respectable, as well as 
morally reputable. It is true the class whose fingers have 
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been tr^ed in the drawing-room, on things done for 
amusement, is not that most in demand at a manufacturing 
clothiers' place. But where, may it not be asked, can this 
deeply to be commiserated and, above all others, unfortu- 
nate class get work at once to suit its members and pay 
them for their toil ? Perhaps, however, even the fingers 
most delicate of this class of persons might find at the 
sewing machine, or in some department of the work given 
out by this firm, as compatible employment as it is possible 
for such people to get anywhere. Bowing to one's circum- 
stances, making the best of a lowered rank in society, and 
a patient industry, sustained by a spirit of independence, 
which; if only allowed to animate one, will sweeten the 
bitterest toil, and might leadnowand again mostopportunely 
into the ranks of Ecust London tailoresses, many ** decayed 
ladies," who are unaware of any resource except the chilly 
hand of charity, for means of sustenance. But be this as 
it may, the tailoring trade is to East London a g^at boon. 
Many a pound is earned by it, and I believe every penny 
earned, as a rule, finds its way to the pocket of the earner. 
Doubtless there are exceptions, but they are few, and are 
also becoming beautifully less. Those who prey upon 
work-people, by getting them to " stitch, stitch, stitch," 
till they are well-nigh dead, and then keep the pittance 
doled out to them, till it is too late to do them any g^od, are 
not numerous. There are such people, however, and 
whether manufacturers encourage or only tolerate them, I 
know not. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that it 
is easy for any person of good intentions and sober 
industrious habits to get work direct from the manufactory. 
Still more. If a person want a machine, so far as thia 
firm go, and probably the like is done by others, he or she 
0822 get it at the lowest market price, to be paid for in easy 
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weekly instaJments. This facility must certainly keep 
worthy persons out of the clutches of sharks, and enable 
many an honest hard-working person to get on, who would 
otherwise, with the best endeavours, sink. There is a 
popular fallacy respecting the command which work-people 
hare over their wages, on which interested shop-keepers^ 
and especially chandlers and the vendors of second-hand 
apparel, rest an excuse for Simday trading. Two well- 
known and largely suported Anti-Sunday Trading Societies 
in London, allow, if not actually advocate, trading till 
10.30 a.m. or noon on Simdays. These people, relying on 
hear-say evidence, to the effect that work-people do not 
get their wages till very late on Saturday nights, and some 
trades on Sunday mornings, say that Sunday trading is 
imavoidable and therefore quite right, especially as such 
people often add, in the case of tailors and tailoresses. 
Now the fact is, the house under notice pay wages every 
day, and at any hour of the day, up till 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 
The custom is that, while to economise the time of work- 
people, work is given out weekily, to enable their employes 
to use their wages the moment it is earned, each garment 
is paid for whenever it is brought in. So much then for 
this subterfuge for the infliction of one of the most oppres* 
sive slaveries on shopkeepers, namely, trading till 
10.30 a.m. on Sundays, ever invented by man's evil 
nature, or inflicted by "man's inhumanity to man." Be- 
sides,- and apart from the fact that the excuses put forth 
for Sunday trading are not facts, even if they were, it 
seems strange that anything less than a fuU observance of 
the Sabbath can be thought of by any Society whose 
members are Christians, and whose committees are largely 
.made up of clergymen, whose duty it would be to seek the 
refonn of any system of paying wages which became an 
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occasion of buying and selling on the day saored to the 
worship of (Jod and release from labour. That those who 
get out machines on weekly payments rarely if ever fail to 
pay up honourably, is a fact I have much pleasure in 
recording, on the testimony of this firm. That a considerate 
mode of treatment, adopted by them, in some deg^e initiates 
this line of conduct I admit. But it does not wholly 
account for it. Therefore those persons who get machines 
on credit, and pay for them, on the whole, punctually, 
must be honest people, and worthy of respect, be their 
rank or calling what it may. The work is also in a general 
way faithfully returned. It is true a few losses are 
suffered, yet these are so rare, considering the number of 
workers, and the struggles these persons have to maintain 
against poverty that it would be a cruel injustice to the 
tailors and tailoressesof East London, if I did not say 
that as a class they deserve to be placed amongst the fore 
most of work-people, for all that renders those enga^d in 
industry respectable members of society. K those who 
build theories of pseudo-philantrophy, or so-called evan- 
gelisation on invented statements of degradation amongst 
the working people of East London, were confined to facts, 
their plans would soon collapse, and those who open their 
purse-strings to dear Mr. this and dear Mrs. that, would 
cease to support projects whose influence is to keep working 
people in leading-strings. Most certainly there is plenty 
of squalor in East London, and tailors and tailoresses are 
here and there its victims, or rather, those of this calling 
get into that condition, not because of the department of 
work-people to which they belong, but usually in conse- 
quence of idleness, or other sin and folly. I therefore, while 
noticing the tailoring trade, say that truthfulness demandQ 
that I object to special cases being got up without evidence 
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against th(^ work-people of East London. The people of 
London, as a whole, West of Temple Bar and North and 
South of the Thames just as much as East of the Mansion 
House, need to be elevated. But special appeals made for 
East London people always rest on the assumption that 
the way to deal with such people is to regard them as 
mentally incapable, and as competent to understand 
nothing, except it comes in the form of a magic-lantern, or 
something to be eaten or imbibed. I pass, however, from 
this aspect of the case, and close my notice of the wholesale 
department of the tailoring trade, by saying that it is 
most worthily represented by Messrs. Pamall. 'The capital 
of this firm at stake in the East of London is enormous, 
but they have other places in various parts of the suburbs 
and elsewhere. The number of garments made annually is 
so startling that I prefer not to name it. Suffice it to say, 
that wherever European apparel is worn the goods made 
by th^m are generally used. This firm stands as well in 
the woollen trade and amongst traders in apparel every- 
where as it does amongst the employers of labour in East 
London. I shall now notice the Works of Messrs. Gardiner. 
This firm has a house in Glasgow, but they spend such 
large sums as employers of labour in East London as 
entitles me to claim them as cordially as if they were 
unknown to fame across the border. Mr. Symington, the 
manager of this firm, showed me over their very extensive 
premises, where only comparatively a few of their hands 
were at work. But the great bulk of the work is given 
out to be sewn. Whether the Government department or 
the making of garments for civilians be the larger branch 
of trade at this house, I did not inquire. Both are very 
laige, and in each the firm shows a laudable endeavour, 
and I am glad to say with marked success, to exael m 
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whatever is attempted. The fact that they have the 
contract for the clothing of the Metropolitan Police proves 
their success in some degree, but the enormous number of 
persons who deal with this house, both in ready-made and 
bespoke garments, shows also how popular they are with 
the public in every grade of life. Several volunteer corps 
get their clothing for both officers and men from this firm. 
The tailoring business in all its departments is well 
represented, not only for the value given for money, but 
for style and finish, in East London, and by none more 
fairly than by them. They axe only a few years in 
London, but they have nevertheless made themselves a 
name, and I believe no one will fail to see that I am 
justified in feeling that the several departments under- 
taken by this house are as well carried out as by any 
other in their line. As might be expected where work 
is so well done, their employes are amongst the best 
work-people. I am glad to say they pay good wages; 
but it is not fair to assume that all the good tailors and 
tailoresses are to be found on the books of a few leading 
houses in the trade, and that all the rest live as a sort 
of incumbrance on society. This is not the deuse, as 
every one who knows East London is aware; but inas- 
much as no class of working people are so much 
spoken against, under the pretence of saying a word 
for poor working people, as those who make garments 
at their homes, I feel it right to say that, as a class, I 
find they are just like other people. Large sums of 
money are invested in the tailoring trade in East London ; 
in fact, it has become a capitalists' trade pwr excellenee. 
It commands the greatest skill. Invention has also 
done much for it, and, as whole, it not only is, but 
deserves to he, a leading and important branch, well 
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worthy of the best talent and the most liberal invest- 
ment of money. East London is pre-eminently the home 
of manufacturing apparel on a large scale and with 
machiney. Besides, the trade is not overdone by masters. 
There are also innumerable sewing-machines at work, 
and even these are not too many. Still more, many 
people take to sewing for a tailors' shop under the delusion 
that it is a dernier ressort, but such people axe never long 
in finding out that it was a pity they had not thought 
of doing so sooner. I have made myself considerably 
acquainted with the facts associating themselves around 
this trade. My opinion is that there is room for im- 
provement in many respects ; but, taking the trade as 
a whole, I must say it is one in which a capitalist is 
most likely to make money, and one also which deserves 
to stand, as it does in the eyes of all sensible people, 
amongst the most desirable of callings. Bespectability 
has ling ceased to rest in ones calling. Happily it now 
stands, outside the circle of plebeian Lord Tom Noddies, 
in the character of the man and in how he does his 
work, and not in the name by which his calling is 
known. Asin aU other trades, there are master tailors 
not at all likely to adorn their calling, but these are 
very few ; *here are also persons who work machines and 
who do other parts of tailoring who are sadly below 
what poor humanity, even at its worst, ought to be. 
But these are very few indeed, and while I notice with 
pleasure the great elevation that has taken place since 
the introduction of the sewing-machine, I feel confident 
the time is not far off when manufacturing clothiers will 
be able to say of their work-people that they are mentally, 
morally, and as citizens, equal to those in any other 
branch of Lidustry in our locality, or, in fact, anywhftr^ 
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else. As a consequence of the progress of the tailoring 
trade. East London Industries liave, as a whole, steadily 
gained. In its further development lies also new 
stepping-stones towards wealth, and the more capital and 
machinery, as weU as skill, gets into the tailoring line 
the better. 




THE PAPER TRADE AND PRINTING. 



One of the most valuable branches of commerce in, the 
United Kingdom is that known as the *' Paper Trade." It 
has many branches, and several of these are represented 
in East London. There ia paper-making, printing, 
lithographing, and paper-bag making done to a sufficient 
extent East of Aldgate Pump to deserve a prominent 
place each as aa Industry of the looftlity. For my facts 
I have visited Mr. Edward Lloyd's paper mills. Bow, 
where paper is extensively manufactured ; and also the 
Works of Mr. A. T. Roberts, Hackney-road, which is 
one of the places where a considerable quantity of printing 
is done. Had I attempted to go fuUy into the paper trade 
in East London, I should have noticed Messrs. Thomas 
Farrens and Co. 'a mills at Ilford ; also paper-hag making, 
as carried on by Mr. Pitt, Leman-street ; Mr. Brandon 
Joaes, Devonshire- square, and other in that line, as well 
as the publishing of newspapers. But I must pass most 
of these over without further mention, taking Mv-Iio-jA. 
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as representative in his line, and Mr. Eoberts as a fair 
specimen of those in the lithographic and letter-jiress 
printing business. If I mentioned printers of newspapers 
I should, in common justice, place the East London Observer 
as decidedly foremost of all in the locality in its special 
work. I should also be constrained to state, that in every 
respect it has steadily j^rogressed for many years ; but 
within a very short period, it has increased in circulation, 
as well as improved in tj'pography, and in the quality of 
the paper on whieh it is printed. When I called at Lloyd's 
mill, I was most courteously received by Mr. Frank Lloyd, 
who showed me over the premises. Mr. Edward Lloyd is 
not only an employer of labour in East London, but is also 
a merchant in the Esparto line. He brings his supplies of 
this valuable fibre chiefly from Algeria, vhere he has 
establishments in connection with his East London business, 
namely, at Blockhaus d' Orleans, Oran, and Oned Magoun, 
Arzew. He has places for gathering Esparto at Calle de 
la Marina Espanola, Cartagena ; Almeria and Aguilas in 
Spain. The gathering and utilising of this plant is a most 
important enterprise, on public grounds, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd has made his mark in connection with Esparto even 
more clearly than as a paper manufacturer, printer, or 
new8paj)er proprietor. The mill premises at Bow cover 
some ten acres ; and one of the most interesting sights is 
the stacks of Esparto piled up, ready to be made into 
paper. This fibre costs considerably more than wages in 
gathering it. It takes a long time to go out of the soil, 
and produces annually ; and when it is in a sickly state, 
burning is good for it. It sells f .o.b. in the Thames at a 
figure which makes it a formidable rival to straw in paper- 
making. But it needed aU that energy for which Mr. 
Xlqyd is remarkable to bring a trade so difficult of 
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management into that state of efficiency in which the 
Esparto branch now is. This fibre is supplied to paper- 
makers all over the United Kingdom. Doubtless there are 
several other foreign fibrous plants and woods, which 
would suit well for making paper ; but, except this, none 
of them has yet been largely, if at all to any noticeable 
extent, imported. The cost of freight is too high ; and 
this is owing to bidk in proportion to weight. The bales 
of Esparto to be seen here are done up in iron hoops, 
which have done duty on wool bales, and which, with the 
aid of " a patent button," are regularly sent out to Mr. 
Lloyd's packers in Algeria and Spain. The paper trade in 
all branches is important ; but the making certain kinds 
from Esparto and straw is, in relation to progress, the 
most influential of all. Lloyd's paper mills, at Bow, have 
been established since 1860. They have been growing 
steadily and still show an elasticity which promises further 
expansion. There are about 200 hands employed. I a:«ii X 
also happy to find these employes of a very good type ; in 
fact, the whole place is orderly, the people at work are 
attentive, and the mill is most ably conducted by a manager. 
whose venerable appearance and general bearing offer an 
assurance that all goes well. In addition to Esparto and 
straw, there are piles of old ledger covers in one place, 
and mountains of old letters and envelopes in another, all 
of which, in some shape, find their way into j^aper, either 
suitable for wrapping or for printing. In going over the 
premises, I observed that, by the aid of machinery, the 
knots are taken out of wheat straw before it gets into one of 
the revolving boilers, into which all straw materials must 
go, as a first process. Oat straw is too valuable for fodder 
to be used in paper making. But seeing the demand for 
paper is so great, it is well that there are so many fibres 
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to be had. If flax crops were cultivated with that energy 
in the United Elingdom with which Mr. E. Lloyd has 
prosecuted the gathering and utilising of Esparto, there 
might be a considerable portion of a second qualit}" of 
scutching tow available for paper making. All idea of 
using shoves has long since been dissH)ated, yet there are 
certain things wasted at scutch-mills which, if in sufiicient 
quantity, would certainly be of use in paper making. 
There is no reason, therefore, to despair of getting supplies 
from flax refuse, provided only it were more largely grown 
and more scientifically scutched. But it is likely that 
when flax fibre is employed in paper making it will 
compete with rags, and not Esparto or straw. In the 
boiling process the pressure is very high, and much 
depends on the preparation of chemicals with which the 
water is charged. In these matters Mr. Lloyd has ever 
been a man of progress, as every apparatus in use in the 
mill shows. It is very interesting to follow, as I was per- 
mitted to do, the pulp through all its stages, till it becomes 
paper. I do not attempt a description of these processes, 
as paper-making has been so often described already, and 
that made from straw and Esparto, at Mr. Lloyd's mill, 
has been noticed at length in several of these descriptions. 
But as I passed along I could not but pay attention to the 
easy and efficient methods adopted for cleansing the pulp, 
washing it as it approaches towards paper, letting the 
dirty water escape, and keeping such as contains valuable 
chemicals. The blue used here for clearing the tone of 
white papers is made in East London. But this has been 
noticed in Chap. lY. The process of converting straw into 
paper depends much on chemistry. But a wood pulp has 
already been produced by mechanical means instead of 
ehemicals. Tints get into paper while it is in pulp and 
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wet. The maclimery at work at this mill is remarkably 
well kept, and the best of its kind. There are several 
engines and some four or five boilers. One of these is 
being fueled by one of Dillwyn Smith's mechanical stokei*s. 
This is a most ingenious contrivance, and though it saves 
coal and lessens labour, it also economises heat, as no 
cold air can get in while the boiler is being coaled. 
Appliances are visible aU over the premises for the lessening 
of manual toil and elevation of industrial labour. The 
system of machinery at work is the best of its kind, and 
evidently capital has been invested with no miser's reserves 
in getting up every part of the Works. There is a reservoir 
which covers an area of probably between an eighth and 
fourth of an acre constantly full. The water as it comes 
from the Rivey Lea is full of earthy matter, which rapidly 
finds its way to the bottom, from which one deposit or 
another has to be cleared out. This water is purified by 
passing over stones, and at last finds its way filtered into 
tanks, from which it is pumped into the several parts of 
the Works in which it is required. Even these storing and 
filtering appliances prove that no cost is spared, and no 
pains considered too much in doing everything attempted 
in the best possible way. The amount of money at stake 
here is very large. Therefore, t^together this mill is well 
worthy of a place amongst the chief of East London 
Industries. I must not, however, pass over what I take to 
be the most important feature of the Works, namely, the 
Hoe machine, which is here at work. I am happy to find 
that I am justified in holding this opinion by no less 
unquestionable authority than Mrs. Brown, who, having 
visited the Works in 1870, was struck by a sight of the 
" printing macheenes," and says : " Why they makes the 
paper by the miles here for LhydU New9^ then they cxLte^ 
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it up into bits for the macliine to turn into fires, and 
murders, and baby farmers' triels." Now, I should take 
leave to add that there are miles of paper made here for 
other journals, both in London and the provinces, as well 
as Lloyd's. Also that Mr. Lloyd was the first to adopt 
the machine which admits of the reel instead of sheets o^ 
paper in printing. The advantages of this machine is 
obvious, even to one unacquainted with the trade. The 
same amoimt can be done by it as is done by Hoe's 
machine, which does not admit the reel ; and the doing of 
it requires only three men instead of sixteen. Perhaps 
there is no fact more important than that progress owes a 
great deal to invention, but it owes more to the enterprise 
of capitalists. I regret, after all, I have not had space to 
describe the paper-making process as I find it here. But 
I feel that, interesting as such information would bo to 
many readers, it must be much more so to learn that 
invention and capital have certainly combined all over 
East London, and in no place is there a more striking 
instance than the one before me. I must not close this 
portion without mentioning that when I visited this place 
a new strainer was on trial, in the last process of paper- 
making. Also that sometimes twenty-four nules of paper 
is reeled without a break. The woollen felts used have 
found a rival in cotton fabric, which I am told promises 
great things. The reeling process is a most interesting 
one, and the use of the indicator, marking lengths, is a 
striking feature. There is a machine and fitting-shop 
attached to the mill, and taking the paper-making, printing, 
and every other process, as a whole, the Works of Mr. 
Lloyd, at -Bow> are amongst the most important, in a 
commercial and industrial sense, in East London, and 
probably are as well managed as any other in that division, 
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or elsewhere in or out of the metropolis. In giving a 
line or two to details as to Mr. Roberts* Works, I- 
include not only those before-named in his line but 
others, to mention the whole of ^hich would be im- 
practicable within my space. These have been established 
about thii'ty years ; and it is a fact creditable to both 
master and men that some who entered twenty years ago 
as apprentices are still working on at the **old shop." 
The printing business has risen rapidly within the past 
quarter of a century, and in no part more than in East 
London, and probably a fairer specimen could not be 
given of all other places than the one I have chosen. It is 
certainly amongst the largest, if not the largest, in the 
locality, there being from sixty to seventy hands at work 
on the premises, besides engravers on copper and wood, 
machine-rulers, book-folders, plan-colourers, etc., employed 
elsewhere. Wages have risen very much, and yet those who 
need to employ a printer, can get their work done at prices 
which twenty years ago would have been considered im- 
possible. These remarks apply to printing generally, but the 
department most altered as to cheapening of cost is the 
lithographing, or that of letterpress and lithography 
combined. All this is owing to a more liberal outlay of 
capital in plant, to better machinery, and a more general 
adoption of mechanical instead of manual labour. As one 
passes through these Works such things naturally arise 
before the mind. Here is to be seen stacks of white paper, 
being reduced rapidly, while after passing through one or 
other process, there comes out of what is * used up' handbills 
showing tailors' fashions, finished in a style which makes 
themlook like pictures intendedf or framing; also show cards 
on which appear a perfect likeness of the interior of a room, 
or some other object most difficult of representation. I was 
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sliowii one as a specimen, namely, that of a billiard-room, 
whicli had just been produced. The billiard-table, 
couches, gas-fittings, green shades, oilcloth on the floor, 
panelling on the walls, the players in the roomi, and 
each and all with every other etcetera, were most perfectly 
set forth, and in actual colours ; the letterpress, after 
being composed, having been transferred to the stone, 
so that all could be worked off at once. Besides this, I 
saw illustrated books, especially those with figures dressed 
out in full fashion, and each as well done as it could 
possibly be done anywhere. That there is much more 
paper, whether such as Mr. Lloyd makes, or that for which 
Messrs. Pirie and Son, of Aberdeen, are famous, used in 
the E.G. than in the E. division of London is an indis- 
putable fact, but that work on the average may be better 
done in the former than in the latter is a delusion. For 
work well done, executed with despatch^ and sent in 
promptly, the E. division is just as good a place to go to 
as the E.G. Of course in quantity there is no reasonable 
comparison ; but in all essentials for work, price for price, 
E. is as good as E.G. ; and if an example be demanded 
worthy of the whole, or of which the whole, with a few 
exceptions, is worthy, Mr. Boberts may, without offence to 
any other East London lithographer and priirter, be fairly 
taken. I was told that at this place, if required for some 
emergency, such as an election, or to meet the sailing of 
a ship, one million or more of any reasonable sized 
lithographed circulars could be produced on a day's notice. 
On circulars printed here I saw Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Truro, Bristol, Sheffield, and other addresses in 
the country, and on others West End and East Gentral 
addresses, figured quite freely. These printing and litho- 
graphing Works are most efficiently conducted. Both 
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the driving inacliinery and printing machines include 
the latest improvements. For example, I find Tangye's 
patent engine at work, driving Conisbee's, Payne's, and 
Hopkinson's machines, with others recently invented, by 
which manual labour is saved and efficiency secured. 
The "dead register" improvement in printing is one of 
the most important of recent inventions. I saw it tried on 
a large sheet of Brown and Poison's bills, and so accurately 
did it act that I venture to say that if every one of the 
many millions produced for this House at these Works 
were examined, few, if any, would show a double 
working. The value of this in working in colours is beyond 
the possibility of exaggeration. But not only in respect 
to these, but in regard to cutting, numbering, perforating, 
and every other class of machine, the best of its kind is the 
one selected, and so the turning out of work well done and 
with despatch is only a natural result. In obtaining the 
facts here mentioned Mr. Roberts very politely permitted 
me to go over all parts of the Works, while his partner, 
Mr. F. W. Phillips, afforded me every facility for acquiring 
all necessary information. But there is one other feature in 
these Works which may be of public interest. I find a 
well has been simk and good clear water obtained. 
Obviously, therefore, the foundations on which Shoreditch 
stands are not mere alluvial or sea sands, but some more 
solid stratum, out of which wholesome waters may be 
pumped. Be this as it may, Industry as a whole is on a 
safe basis, not only in Shoreditch, but all over East 
London, and the lithographing and printing branch, 
though by no means as yet fully developed, is no exception 
to the rule. 



Cn.ip. xm. 

THE SILK TRADE (No. 1.) 

In days gone by the East of London was celebrated 
most of all foi^ silk manufactures. To what extent the 
silk trade of England stands connected with the influx of 
the French people prior to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, is a matter outside my present object. But the 
fact is too important to be passed over, that that event, sad 
as it was to Frenchmen, became largely an occasion of 
driving weavers into Spitalfields. In obtaining facts con- 
cerning the present state of the East London silk trade, I 
have extended my visits to as many places as I c^ould. 
I find in the trade in its several branches, amongst others, 
Messrs. Evan Howell and Co., Messrs. Vavasseur, Carter, 
and Collier, Messrs. Vanner and Son, and Mr. Hughes, 
Ax) each of whose Works and that of othera, as far as 
possible, I have given a line or two in next chapter, 
devoting the remainder of the present chapter chiefly to 
Messrs. Warner and Ramm's East London Silk Mills. 
Before attempting to transcribe the facts on my notes, I 
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have to say of tlie silk trade of East London generally, 
that brighter days than it has seen of late are evidently 
dawning upon it. For some time back its condition was 
lang^uishing, and until lately it often seemed hopeless. 
But now energetic measures are being taken, the position 
of silk in regard to other textiles is realised, and the place 
East London may occupy in respect of other manufacturing 
localities being understood, the result is, that not only is 
the trade in a healthy condition, but it is showing new 
signs of vigour, which bids fair to become an occasion of 
its expansive elevation and stability to a degree only to be 
thought of lately. The line in which Messrs. Warner and 
Eamm are engaged, is that of furniture silk. I find in 
their Newgate-street warehouse specimens of goods in 
every respect equal to the best that has ever been made in 
France, so that as an actual fact East London manufacture 
must, on its merits, be placed, if not before, certainly not 
behind that of any other place in this very important 
branch of the silk trade. Silk weavers in East London 
used to be content with doing as their fathers had done. 
But, as the goods produced by this firm show, the object 
is now to compete with all comers, and a most singularly 
gratifying measure of success has already been attained. 
Obviously, that very spirit to whose influence the prestige 
of the manufacturer of the United Kingdom in the markets 
of the world- is traceable, now operates with manufacturers 
in the East of London silk trade, as the specimen under 
notice proves. The goods produced by this firm are, in 
design and every part of production, so excellent in style 
and so admirable in finish, as to justify a decided 
confidence in their capabilities to keep abreast of com- 
petitors, from every quarter, in all things requisite and 
necessary to the holding of the palm. One specimen made 
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for an Indian prince shows what they have done in the 
way of colouring and design. But this is not their only 
specimen of superb work. The fact is, there are many 
others not only fit for but used in the palaces of royalty, 
the halls of aristocracy, and mansions of merchant princes. 
Improvements recently made in desi^ and the arrange- 
ment of colours, comparing what is done now and what 
was doing in 1851, shows that greater progress has been 
made in that period than in a hundred years previous. 
Wherever design may be originated, and however 
elaborate, they are worked up in East London so as to 
produce the finest effects possible in silk. Foreign manu- 
facturers, until lately, took the lead of those here, because 
the former were educated up to the full requirements of 
the trade in every part ; whether designing, on which so 
much depends, or the commercial aspect of the case, also 
of great importajice, as well as manipulation, which is also 
much needed in its own place. But now the several 
elements necessary for success are being, in this tradQ, 
more fused every day into that common line of action 
into which the individual gains in the proportion in 
which the aggregate is benefited, whilst all become 
prosperous in the degree in which each seeks his own 
interests, not with that selfishness wUch is its own 
Nemesis, but with a wise observance of the fact that the 
individual, whether he acknowledges it or not, is merely 
a part of an inter-dependent whole. To loive one's neigh- 
bour as one's self is the acme of politico-economic life ; 
and in proportion as doing so prevails, does prosperity 
become consolidated into wealth in any trade, and just as 
this golden rule is observed in the East London silk 
business, will it be to the advantage alike of the designer, 
djrer, weaver, capitalist, manufacturer, and merchant, and 
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through these of society. These things are obviously 
illustrated in the case under notice. The firm possesses 
within itself practical acquaintance with the silk manu- 
facturing trade in all its branches. Their present factory 
is a comparatively new one, and stands on a considerable 
space of ground in Holly Bush-gardens, Bethnal Green. 
It is well ventilated, and full of Jacquard looms and other 
machinery. They employ probably nearly a hundred 
persons in all branches, including those who weave, wind, 
and are at work, whether in or out of the factor^-. On 
entering, I was shown the process of reading in a pattern, 
but as it is not of public importance, I shall merely say 
that in this, as all over the factor}'-, invention has been at 
work, machinery is employed, and improvements made on 
the ways of Huguenot silk-weavers as great in kind, if 
not in degree, as those noticeable on the face of the goods 
in design and colours. As doubtless it will be interesting 
to every one to read a description of a Jacquard loom, I 
transcribe one with which the fii*m favoured me, namely ; 
"The loom is worked by three Jacquard machines, to 
which are attached the mounture and harness, carrying 
the requisite 29,088 threads in the width of 63 inches. 
The warp has taken 1,022 miles of silk thread, and the 
piece (about sixty yards), when completed, including the 
shute, will have consumed 1,757 miles of silk as it leaves 
the bobbin. Each one of these warp and shute threads 
consists of fifteen fine threads, as produced by the worm ; 
thus the piece being woven will require 26,355 miles of 
silk as it leaves the cocoon. The number of worms 
necessary to produce this result is about 70,000. The 
design of the damask pattern is 28 inches in length, and 
in consequence of the fineness of the texture of the 
materials, it- requires 9,312 cards to opexat^ "vx^qtdl ^<^ 
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macliines. Tlie cards are laced together to form an endless 
band, and measure 1,000 yards in length by 16i inches in 
■width, and weigh 5i cwt. The whole pack has to be 
turned over each time tjie 28 inches of design is woven, 
each card taking its turn singly against the needles in the 
face of the machines, and so raising and depressing the 
threads of warp, thus causing the openings through which 
the shuttle passes. The ruled paper upon which the 
design was drawn before the cards were cut measures 
16-ft. by 9-ft. 3-in., and contain 5,587,200 small squares." 
On going upstairs I saw several of these looms at work on 
different kinds of silk. But, with so full a description as 
the foregoing of the loom, I will not attempt to describe 
how they were worked. Besides, feeling a deeper interest 
in men than in looms, however, complicated, I paid most 
attention to the weavers, who are evidently an enlightened 
class of men. Working at a figured silk loom is a very 
high class of skilled labour, and it would be impossible to 
see employers and employed on terms more honourable to 
both than those I found existing here. The wife or 
daughter of the weaver may very much assist him, as is 
quite customary, by coming in occasionally and performing 
some requisite things to the warp as it rolls on towards 
the mounture and harness. The weaving is done with 
great facility, no matter how many shuttles are employed, 
and the number of these go up to fourteen. Some pieces 
are done with one, others with two, three, or more. One 
of the looms of this firm has been lately at work in the 
South Kensington Exhibition, where it may have been 
seen by many. I will not, therefore, specially describe either 
it or any other. The process by which a new warp is put 
into the loom is at once interesting in itself, and suggestive 
of patient manipulation, combined with extraordinary skill 
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and nice sense of touch, and a conscious feeling of the 
importance of doing tlie work well. The moral influence 
of these feelings, if allowed to operate, must be good 
beyond all estimate. The amount of capital at stake in 
looms is considerable, but that especially which must be 
invested in each piece of goods is very large. All con- 
siderations of this kind, however, seem to be of compara- 
tively small public interest, compared with the fact that 
the trade is in a condition worthy at once of its antiquity 
in East London and of the position of this the most 
progressive portion of the metropolis in Industries. I 
visited, in company with one of the members of the firm, 
the houses of some of their weavers. These are very good 
specimens, in every respect, of the homes of industrious 
people, who are consequentiy good citizens. The working- 
man must ever, if wise, become more manly, whilst the 
idler, do for him what society may, is merely a fungus, 
and must be a nuisance. I saw several pieces of goods in 
the looms, each of which was worth a large sum of money, 
and it gives me sincere pleasure to be able to say that 
these valuable goods are safely and honestly returned to 
their owners after being woven. Nothing of all I saw 
afforded me a picture of industrious people and of family 
comfort so striking as that of finding a little boy winding 
bobbins, his elder brothers and sisters and his father 
weaving, whilst the mother, radiant with honest domestic 
pride, had her house orderly, and was evidently fully 
employed and happy in her work as a housewife. Silk 
weaving is much more of a domestic Industry than any 
other of the textile fabrics. Cotton is the least so, probably 
linen next, and woollen nearest in that respect to silk. 
The specially fine texture of the fibre and the peculiarly 
eostly price of the fabric when woven in this line seem to 
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me to render the practicability of anytling but band- 
weaving, so far as the higher classes of the Fnmiture-silk 
go, out of the question. It is therefore something to be 
glad of that silk- weaving must in a large measure continue, 
however expanded, to be done by operatives in their own 
houses. The success of textile trades must ever be the 
sheet-anchor of the United Kingdom's commerce, and the 
silk trade, if even second, is only such to any other in 
either industrial or commercial importance. So long as 
cotton leads, flax and wool must both be crippled, and so, 
in some degree, must silk. But if the farmers of the 
United Kingdom would only cast off prejudices and cease 
to cling to long-exploded errors, and grow flax, so that 
spinning it, weaving the yam, bleaching, and other 
branches of the linen trade might get fair play, such an 
impetus would be given to the manufacture of textile 
fabrics as would effectively stimulate that of silk every- 
where, that of East London included. Happily, however, 
come what may, the trade has ^ot a new lease, and, 
judging of it generally by the Works I am now visiting, 
it must continue to get on, and will certainly become a 
most valuable means of giving pleasant and profitable 
employment in the locality. Probably there never was a 
time when such openings presented themselves as are now 
within reach in the silk trade. Shadows have also already 
come before which indicate even greater things than are 
now to be had. The days of nonsensical notions about 
whether or not this or that trade is respectable have so 
far gone by, that no one worthy of notice respects a man 
merely because of his calling, or despises hm solely on 
account of the department in which he accepts the common 
lot of all Adam's sons, namely, ^* In the sweat of thy face 
fihalt thou eat bread." But we have more still to learn. 
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It concerns the rising generation to be informed that, 
philosophically and in every other sense, everyojie should 
choose a calling calculated to draw out every faculty 
of the mind and all the powers of the .body, as well as of 
hearty yet so far as choice goes, it may safely rest on any into 
which a person goes determined to act so as to make his 
calling honourable. But the silk trade is honourable 
already. It is usually associated with prosperity wherever 
it prevails, and those engaged in it are generally good, 
and not imfrequently have they been great men. There- 
fore, those in this branch have much on which to look with 
that irreproachable species of pride which is always another 
name for true humility, and, as matters stand just now, of 
all the callings in which young people may wisely engage, 
ceteris paribus, the silk trade is amongst the foremost. This 
firm possesses all the design for furniture-silk made by the 
late Owen Jones for the United Kingdom. Therefore, it 
is not too much to say that, so far as this branch goes, the 
silk tr%de could not be in better hands. In the next 
chapter I have* mentioned as many details of as many 
Works as I could. I make no invidious distinction as 
between those I notice fully and those I am obliged to 
pass over with a comparatively formal mention or without 
notice. 




THE SILK TEABE (No. 2). 

In bringing my notice of the silk trade to a dose, I 
liave, before naming a fenr of the leading employers of 
labour in this line, to mention aome things that seem to 
me of obvious importance, and ^hich concern f^k'e all 
manufacturers in the silk trade. From what I leant from 
several sources, I belieye some at least of the silk-weavers 
at present in East London have not been brought up to 
the business. Besides, by no means as many of the youths 
of the locality as one might expect are being brought up 
to silk-weaving, or any other branch of this East London 
Industry par exceUenee. There are several reasons for this 
state of tbings, not one of which, however, is good and 
sufficient. I shall notice two which I believe operate to a 
greater or lesser degree in keeping young persons, to 
whom silk-weaving is evidently admirably suited, from 
taking to it. One is, a want of natural ambition to make 
the most of ^ands and head which prevails jiist now more 
than iormerly among the young. Many such persons are 
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contented to engage in anything that offers good or even 
middling pay, though it gives not the least occasion for 
acquiring a handicraft on which in future life a working 
man might fall back, to sfey nothing of the opportunities 
all who are industrious in any skilled employment may 
have of rising in the world. The labour market for youths 
where merely physical powers are in demand is o^cer- 
crowded everywhere, and the East of London is no 
exception, and it might, to the advantage of society, as 
well as of individuals more immediately concerned, be 
relieved by recourse to silk- weaving. Besides, there are 
boys in offices who are never likely to get into the 
coimting-house, who, if brought up to silk- working, would 
be as well off on the whole just now, and still more 
advantaged eventually by the change. There are others 
also who, though in counting-houses, would be more in 
their element, and, aU things considered, better members 
of society, if put to work on a silk-loom. In such a position 
such persons might become living somebodies, whilst in a 
counting-house they must ever remain merely existing 
nonentities. Also, if East London had fewer shop-keepers 
and more silk- weavers we should have at least one just 
cause of pride, and might point to the fact as evidence of 
independence of mind and praiseworthy ambition. The 
second needs only to be emphasised, as it has already been 
mentioned, namely, the false notion that silk- weaving is 
not a reputable calling. Some young people are evidently 
slow to feel the advantages which being engaged in suchm 
calling must place within one's reach, as compared with 
those which tu:e to be enjoyed in such employments as 
require neither head nor hands, but which are done as by 
a sort of mechanism, in which even physique is not called 
into exercise. Ths paucity of young eilk-^^o^et^ ^^^\s>kS» 

\1 
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more inexcusable now tliat education, whicli refines tlie 
taste to which this calling may give scope, is within every 
person's reach. But can it be possible that the results of 
well-meant and generous endeavours to educate, and of 
great liberality in giving prizes for success, are so perverted 
as to lead persons who learn botany, drawing, chemistry, 
or other branches taught so cheaply under the Science and 
Art Department, to suppose they are too learned to become 
silk- weavers, or dyers, or pattern makers, or workers in 
other branches of the trade ? If so, all such people must 
pay a heavy penalty in some way, and society through 
them suffer a serious loss, in consequence. But to be 
practical. In the present state of East London Industries, 
one of the safest signs on which those who seek to learn 
the effects of education on the people could rely, is the 
conduct of young persons in respect to this ancient and 
honourable local trade of the place, namely, working in 
silk. If the numbers taking to it are considerable, and 
the quality of those who become workers in silk good, 
then education is assuredly bearing good fruit. But if 
silk-weaving is still neglected by the rising generation 
of working people, now that it is lifting its head, then, 
however well intended the grants for educational purposes 
may be, and however useful the Museum in Bethnal Green 
might become in a silk-manufacturing , locality, the good 
accruing from either will be small, and the practical use of 
both little. I am pleased to find that silk-weavers are 
respected, go where I may, as steady, industrious, and 
honourable in their dealings as a rule. They are not a 
pampered class, nor are they overpaid. Their calling is a 
healthy one ; it keeps the family together, and though it 
may not bring in as good an income as bricklaying, 
Jqinering, and certain other trades, yet it has ample 
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compensating advantages, which those earning larger 
wages do not possess. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Evan Howell and Co., who 
have been a quarter of a century in the trade, as well as 
to others, for the facts on which the foregoing observations 
are based. This firm makes silk for ladies' dresses, 
especially moire antique and satin. They give work to 
several weavers, and speak well of those they employ. 

Messrs. Yavasseur, Carter, and Collier are also extensive 
employers of silk-weavers, of whom they, too, speak well. 
They make a large variety of silks, including figured and 
broad silks ; and this is a very important firm in this 
exceedingly interesting Industry of East London. 

Messrs. Slater, Buckingham, and Co., also occupy a very 
high position as employers of silk- weavers. They also speak 
favourably of their work-people, both in and out of their 
factory. They are the largest employers in this line in 
East London ; and it is alike to the honour of both 
employers and employes that when a good weaver comes 
to this firm he generally stops. Some have been with the 
firm twenty years. Their factory is in Bethnal Gtoen. 
Their particular line is scarf and cravat silk, but they are 
not confined to this branch. It is not too much to say that 
the trade is unspeakably indebted to the enterprise and 
skill of this firm. Their success is proved by the medals 
carried off at several Exhibitions. In London, in Dublin, 
and what is still more creditable, in Paris, they have been 
successful competitors ; and although every year seems to 
bring new tests into operation, they succeeded grandly at 
the latest great trial of their skill, namely, in Vienna, in 
'73. Without disrespect to others, the achievements of 
this firm may be regarded as a good specimen of what is 
going on in the trade generally, a few exceptional laggards 
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merely proving that advancement is the rule. Hope iU 
founded is a serious delusion. But when one sees how 
well all such firms carry on this ancient manuf acture^ there 
is small danger of disappointment in expecting the silk 
trade of East London to become once more, notwithstanding 
the altered position of other branches and the progress 
made in it even in other places, relatively, as heretofore, 
the staple trade of the locality. It is to the advantage, 
obviously of the silk trade that jute is already a growing 
trade, and if only flax were added it would be a good day 
for silk-weavers and their employers. 

Messrs. Thomas Kemp and Sons may be regarded as 
another specimen firm, one of the special features of whose 
business is that it has many important provincial branches. 
It is nevertheless, as a stricidy East London Industry, large 
and influential. This firm employs many weavers. Its 
line is chiefly velvet, garment, and umbrella silks. For 
the excellence in all respects of their several productions, 
this firm is too well known to need to be spoken of, even 
if it were any part of my work to do so. It gives an 
additional ground of confidence, however, in the stability 
of the East London silk trade to know that the only time 
in which the firm competed they carried off a medal, 
which is all the more valuable because it was won at the 
Paris Exhibition of *55. Creditable testimony to the good 
character of weavers is borne also by this firm, than whom 
few know the facts of the case better. I am happy to find 
that while weavers are accustomed to draw two-thirds of 
their pay while the contract is in progress of completion, 
but seldom or never do they deal dishonestiy by their 
employers. It is also creditable to silk-weavers that, as a 
dass, they live more purely and possess happier homes 
than most of those in like positions in life. Perhaps 
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working people as a rule live more virtuously in family 
matters than either the middle or upper classes. Be this 
as it may, purity of life is not merely an accidental thing, 
which exists only while people are too poor to indulge 
depraved appetites, but alwiys ceases so soon as they have 
the means of sensual gratifications. Virtue and vice are 
inherent and uncircumstantial ; therefore, seeing that it is 
true thajb silk-weavers' homes are more than ordinarily 
rendered lovely by the operations of pure affection, I 
mention the fact without reserve. Neither do I for a 
moment attempt to explain its force away, but, rather 
rejoicing in having it to mention, I give those standing 
thereto entitled the full benefit of its existence. I do this 
all the more willingly because, in the strictest sense, a 
country's and a locality's riches are to be measured by the 
condition of the rising generation, no matter when we may 
"take stock." Homes where virtue reigns by love con- 
tribute more to the wealth of the body social, as well as 
that of the body political, to say nothing of the body 
ecclesiastical, than anyone can possibly estimate, whilst 
those in which loose morality is even tolerated are a cause 
beyond aU calculation of weakness in both Church and 
State. Is it not, then, a matter of public moment that, 
as a class, silk- weavers are a domesticated people, and in 
those virtues which it is to be feared are least admired in 
this money-getting age, they are most exemplary. I have 
also been informed that imprudent early marriages are 
prevalent amongst East London silk-weavers. This evil 
bears testimony merely to the existence of ill-regulated 
minds, and whilst it is to be deprecated, it can scarcely, on 
economic grounds, be regarded as a drawback to the 
desirable state of matters already mentioned. Early 
marriages have no necessary connection with virtuous 
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living beyond such, protection as they afford to the unwary 
frbm the snares of those selfish wretches who creep about 
society to little other purpose than the setting of examples 
tending to bring to the dust all who are affected by their 
evil ways. But while the fact is admitted that unwisely 
early marriages prevail, to the detriment of those who 
make them, to an extent amongst silk-weavers greater than 
to those of other callings, would it not be well to look for 
their cause in the absence of proper training rather than 
in the associations and effects of a particular mode of 
industry ? Silk-weavers, because their calling keeps them 
amongst their children, have special opportunities for 
training them, and it is to be hoped, as they as a rule train 
them wisely, they will also teach them to eschew the 
foolish custom of premature marriages. Yet is it not a 
matter on which to congratiilate society that, so far as past 
condup^ gives promise of fidelity in the future, no one 
need fear to wish to see silk-weavers* homes increased 
indefinitely in East London, as doubtless the hearth of 
the silk-weaver that is to be will be as pure as that of 
him who now is, even though he be not as prudent as he 
ought to be in undertaking family responsibilities. 

Messrs. Vanner and son are large employers of labour 
in East London in the silk-weaving line ; so are also 
Messrs. Kipling and Payne, Messrs. Walters and Son, and 
several others whom I cannot even mention. 

But passing away from those who employ weavers at 
their homes or in factories, I must not overlook the Works 
of Mr. Douglas Gifford, though of a general character, 
rather than in the silk trade strictly. His line is the 
moire antiquing of silk, the making of braids, and some 
other branches of this Industry. He also carries on the 
c&llendering and dyeing of linen. His factory is of eon- 
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siderable dimensions, and stands in an airy open space in 
Peel-grove, Bethnal Grreen. The amount of employment 
afforded at it is not very large, but its importance is to be 
measured by tbe fact that there exists means of watering 
silk goods and other necessary parts of finishing them for 
market within East London rather than by the amount of 
money circulated in wages or the number of hands that 
daily go in and out of the factory gates. It does not lie 
before me to mention just now the callendering machines 
here at work on linen fabrics, yet, as I will not have the 
privilege of visiting Mr. Gifford's place again, I may say 
that this machinery is highly interesting and very costly, 
for example, to produce the fine glaze required on linens 
a callendering machine is necessary which gives a pressure 
equal to sixty tons weight. This factory is well ordered 
and cleanly, and its business is obviously carried on so as 
to allow no cause for complaints either as to the healthi- 
ness of the place or its ventilation. The upper floors are 
occupied by braid-machines and the lower by silk and 
linen finishing machinery. Here, too, I find that the 
work-people, as a rule, so conduct themselves as to reflect 
credit on the class to which they belong and to give a 
tone of respectability to East London. The combination 
of the several works carried on at the Peel-grove Mills is 
of direct importance to the Silk trade, inasmuch as it 
aflords facilities for the present small amount of watering 
of silk goods being done in a style and at a price which 
would not be possible were the branch dependent on 
itseK for support. 

There is another and very important branch of the trade 
carried on by a great many on an apparently small scale, 
but in a way well suited to efficiency as well as to the 
supplying of large numbers of people with employment* 
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Mr. W. Hughes may be taken as a specimen in this line ; but 
while I pass over Messrs. Lewis and Son, Messrs. Terry, 
and others, I do so for no reason except the impractic- 
ability of mentioning every one. Persons inclined to work 
need not be idle if only disposed to go to Mr. Hughes, op 
hiB fellow manufacturers, and conform to their highly 
proper and very considerate regulations. The remuneration 
to be had is not only fair, but liberal. In these lines 
there is no need of operatives investing as weavers do in 
Jaoquard looms. Their labour is not skilled, and, all 
things considered, wfiV0- one to look at Mr. Hughes' 
factory — ^taking it as a specimen — ^with the eye of a 
sentimentalist, its existence would be pronounced a great 
boon ; but, taking it as it is, its importance economically 
must be measured most by the fact that it gives employ- 
ment to youths and women who would otherwise be^ idle, 
and to men incapable of harder work or unfitted for 
employment requiring mechanical, scientific, or artistic 
skill. Looking at it, therefore, as a political economist, 
I see, in the whirling, clattering, and yet productive 
machines which Mr. Hughes courteously showed me at 
work, the evidence of the skill of our fathers in inventing 
machinery on which, so far as principle goes, we have 
but little improved, and by which we are producing every 
kind of braid in silk, mohair, and alpaca that can possibly 
be required, either for rendering the garments of soldiers 
OP civilians more useful, more ornamental, or for any 
purpose to which braid may be applied. This factory 
is one of the neatest and most compact things of the kind 
possible, and its machinery is set in motion by one of the 
prettiest — and, were it not eflB.cient in the highest degree, 
most toy-like — engines to be seen. But the place is the 
noisiest that could be conceived, and while it doubtless 
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becomes pleasant to one used to it, it is perhaps one of the 
most palpable manifestations of demonstratiyeness possible 
to produce. But it is not **mueh cry and little wool" in 
the case of these machines, for they make an incredible 
length of braid every minute. Their products are sent 
almost everywhere. Directly and indirectly Mr. Hughes 
trades with persons in the trimming and smallware line aU 
over the United Kingdom, and as one sees the braids on 
either military or other dresses, it is safe to infer, wherever 
the wearer hails from, that ten to one such portions of such 
dresses were made in East London. The employes of Mr. 
Hughes^ like all other East London silk- workers, are trust- 
worthy, sober, and industrious persons, and, however far 
from affluent members of society, are exemplary and good 
citizens. 

On the whole I find this venerable trade improving in 
every branch. I have already mentioned certain im- 
pressions from what I observe. To these I have one or 
two others to add. I see clearly both the advantages and 
disadvantages the silk trade has in its being carried on 
by City firms. What it needs most is not merely a 
continued command of capital and of the aids of mercantile 
skill, for these will never be wanting in a prosperous 
manufacture, but it does need a daily growing increase of 
that industrial skill by which late improvements have been 
originated, guided, and carried to satisfactory pounds, 
shillings, and pence issues. The darkest hour is past, the 
trade now begins to move on upon a rising tide ; but its 
progress will be just in proportion as those engaged in it 
are up to all its manufacturing demands, and equal to the 
keeping of it, in regard to every excellence of goods 
produced, abreast of the best that has been done or may 
be done in any other country. Obviously, this ancient 
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Industry is in a most interesting position. There is scope 
and verge enough, in it evidently, without even the accession 
of capital or commercial skill, for the exercise of talents, 
the fruits of which would be to their possessors abundantly 
remunerative, and through the ordinary ramifications of 
the trade would also be the means of lifting' it to that 
position to which it stands entitled. In making these 
observations I am merely stating what I believe to be the 
only inferences fairly to be drawn from the facts I have 
inducted in respect to the silk trade of East London. My 
aim was not to describe the processes of manufacture or to 
speak of the commercial position of manufacturers, except 
as far as might be necessary to the practical end I had in 
view, which was to say a word calculated, if possible, to 
make operatives in the East London silk trade more aware 
of their comparatively good circumstances, and their 
obviously very bright prospects, if they will only become 
more and more devotedly industrious, and show, if it be 
possible, stronger desires to become patterns to all other 
working people in plodding industry and rational content- 
ment. But not only is it necessary to the ends of progress 
and the elevation of the East London silk trade that 
operatives should become model work-people, but it is 
equally requisite that capitalists and merchants should 
become pattern economists. The way to make this trade 
pay is not to wring out of it the largest possible fortune in 
the shortest possible period of time ; and I fear some in 
the trade have this object before them. But it is to keep 
it up, require what it may to be invested, to its natural 
efficiency, and give it full scope in taking its proper plaee, 
in defining which I should call it the very foremost of all, 
not- even allowing the French trade to lead." Whether 
be in East London latent designing skill or not I can 
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see nothing to enable me to say, But come from where it 
may, and I see no reason why the locality should not 
produce an Owen Jones, this class of talent must by some 
means, and by all means, be called out. As a people, we 
who reside in the United Kingdom are the most self- 
complaisant, and not a few of us the most absurdly 
conceited of all the peoples of the globe, our trans- Atlantic 
cousins not excepted. But keeping within the four comers 
of the matter before me, we must confess ourselves not 
half enough inclined to break up new ground, and greatly 
too fond of considering ourselves entitled to bx)ast if we 
come up to foreigners in doing certain things, which we 
ought to aim at doing best of all others. Let, then. East 
London inventions, produced by local inventors, be added, 
if practicable, to all else that is being done in the silk 
trade. Nevertheless, let excellence be the standard, and 
not either local or even home productions ; and while 
everything thought of already is done, and new modes of 
drawing out talent resorted to, let the work of an Icelander 
OP a Turk be treated on its merits as much as those of our 
people, and accepted, if superior, even though a howl 
against the encouragement of foreigners should be raised 
at every door. I trust the silk trade of East London will 
never get into the condition of the flax trade of the 
United "Kingdom, as already hinted at. Of course, as an 
economist, I admit that the way to become both patriotic 
and philanthropic is for every man to mind his own 
business, namely, for the bobbin-winder, as well as the 
weaver, and both as much as the designer, dyer, and 
merchant, to stick each to his own department, and by 
example, at least, force everyone else to play, individually, 
his part. But the general condition of the fibre and textile 
trades of the United Kingdom is a portion, and a -^^y^ 
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essential one, of the business of the capitalist who is 
engaged in the silk trade generally, and that of East 
London particularly ; and if we continue without protest 
to allow flax to be made second to cotton, I repeat what I 
have before ventured to assert, that it will be a dark day 
for silk. That these remarks are relevant to the East 
London trade I scarcely suppose any economist will 
question. That those engaged in the several textile trades 
of Great Britain and IJreland shoidd have done so littie 
since 1851 to utilise the information afiPorded by that ^or 
excellence Great Exhibition, seems not less alarming than 
strange. Gradually since that time our hold on the cotton 
trade has become less Arm. Nevertheless, diatribes (at 
which Americans must laugh in their sleeve while they 
are gradually gaining on us in the manufacture of the 
fibre which they grow and we import) are being fulminated 
against flax crops at agricultural meetings, and errors 
exposed many a year ago are foisted upon unthinking 
farmers with as much sang froid as if the words uttered 
were founded upon facts, and had in them at least some 
common sense. The result is that we stand listiessly 
looking on while our cotton trade is being taken from us ; 
though we might, by growing flax more extensively, and 
taking to its manufacture more largely, be better able to 
keep our place in textile fabrics, despite of American 
competition in a fibre we cannot grow, and can never be 
sure of being able to buy at all times and to the fullest 
extent of our necessities. These statements suggested 
themselves as I made my inquiries into the condition of the 
East London silk trade, and though much besides presented 
itself, having extended this chapter beyond the limits I 
intended, I forbear to add any more. 






1. CKINOLIME AND CORSET MAXIMG. 2. GUN 
MANUFACTUEING. 3. EAST LONDON WATER- 
W0EK8. 

If the topogp^phy instead of the Induetries of East 
London vere on the tapis, one of the most interesting 
places to be noticed would be Old Ford. The road bearing 
that name nine from the Museum, Bethnal Green, to Bow- 
road, a little east of the North London Station ; and 
probably a longer road, with a greater variety of shops, 
houses, and places of basiness, is rarely met with. Any 
stranger having business in Old Ford-road would need to 
know at which end it was, for a more undesirable office 
than commencing, say at the " Salmon and Ball " end, to 
look for either one or other of the places under notice for 
example could scarcely be conceived of. If this road was 
divided into three or four separate portions, and called by 
different names, it would be a very desirable reform in the 
street arrangements of the locality. At the Bow-road end 
of this long road, and in Old Eord, there ia o' 
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compa.ct-looking factories in the neighbourhood. It is 
the Corset, Corset-Busk, Skirt, and Bustle mamifaetory, 
belonging to Messrs. W. S. Thomson and Co. There are 
about six hundred hands employed in this place. All 
things attempted are brought under a system worthy of 
the business-like habits of this great metropolis as a whole, 
and of the efficiency with which Industries in East London 
in particular, are conducted. The hands employed are 
chiefly females. The workwomen are of a superior class. 
The trade is an interesting one, and requires much skilL 
Therefore it is creditable to the neighbourhood that there 
is no difficulty in obtaining such persons as can be trusted, 
and who are nimble-fingered and wise-headed enough to 
meet all the demands of the very exacting calling exercised 
in a skirt and corset factory. Probably those self-styled 
superior metropolitans who reside outside East London, 
and who lay the flattering unction to the soul that they 
are of a higher type of humanity than could be found 
within the E. postal district, will be surprised to know 
that they are under a delusion. The fact is, those who 
reside in Old Ford, North Bow, and other portions East of 
Aldgate are as good a type of manhood and womanhood, 
on the average, as are elsewhere to be found in all this 
great capital of the world's commerce. Probably East 
London people, as a rule, do not speak as grammatically 
as those in other divisions, and not a few of them dress too 
gaudily and without taste. But they are a hard-working, 
seK-reliant people, as a whole ; and where persons are 
procured in whose name one hears of begging letters being 
held out it is hard to say. When one visits the various 
Works, those now under notice for example, in order to 
account for the wide-spread poverty, the terrible desti- 
tution, and the awful depravity of the East of London, to 
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mitigate ^wiiich so many labour at home and write letters 
to all quarters of the globe, it seems necessary to have 
recourse to fiction. There is a story told of Daniel 
O'Connell, who, on meeting a Presbyterian chaplain to a 
country prison, accused him of having bribed one of his 
own religious persuasion to commit a capital ofPence in 
order that his chaplaincy might not become a sinecure and 
he be deprived of its income and its honour. If one had 
the vivid imagination of the great wit above-named there 
would be much temptation to exercise it in regard to the 
state, as depicted, of East London. Fiction must be 
admitted, as what is said to exist stands contradicted by 
&ct8 too obvious to be overlooked by eyes prepared to see. 
The people to be met with in the Works under notice will 
be most correctly judged of by the goods they make, and 
their character may be inferred, in some measure at least, 
by their being safely entrusted to work property which is 
exceedingly costly. The materials used in this factory are 
very expensive, and the textile fabrics are in some cases 
specially manufactured for the Works. Invention, fine 
taste, and a liberal outlay of capital are also brought into 
action, and the result is that everything that artistic skiU 
can do has been done to produce the particular portions o£ 
a lady's dress in such a style as their being worn detracts 
nothing from her beauty ; and, if such a thing were 
possible in the case of any lady their being used render the 
figure even more elegant. Amongst these articles of a lady's 
wardrobe there are as follows : — ^The belleforme crino- 
lette, bijou train, straw-plait crinolette. Empress resilient, 
coiymbus bustle, Paris puffed bustle, lattice panier crino- 
lette, half covered crinolette, bijou jupon, rouleau panier, 
volute bustle, etc. Besides these, there are the glove- 
fitting corset, already named, and the \mbTQ«3iLfiiXA<^ ^tql^. 
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All these are made sufficiently well to meet the require- 
ments of the most fastidious wearers, and finished in a 
style which gained the prize medal in London in '62, and 
that awarded in Paris in '67. It could possibly answer no 
practical purpose of political economy to describe the 
process of production. Probably the wearers of the goods 
made at this factory are the best judges of whether or not 
the " Crown " mark is worthy of patronage in crinolines 
and corsets. The character which the firm gives their 
hands is very creditable. There is every reason to infer 
also that the hands are satisfied with their employers; 
therefore here, as is usual, the relation of master and 
servant is well understood, and the respective duties 
devolving on each faithfully discharged. Of the quaUiy 
of the crinoline goods made at Old Ford there is doubtless 
nothing to be said but what is good. If a corset fit like a 
glove the most ignorant in such matters could scarcely err 
in saying that no more could reasonably be expected. But 
where one finds that a large amoimt of capital is laid out 
in Works, and a great deal circulated in wages in a 
locality, it is very pleasing to be able to write that the 
employes who are benefited by these things do their part 
of the work necessary to the carrying on of an Industry in 
a way worthy of the most unmitigated approbation. There 
is a special feature in this place worthy of notice, namely, 
employes can, if they desire it, be accommodated with tea, 
coffee, bread, meat, vegetables, etc., in fact, luncheons and 
teas at cost price, on the premises. 

2. The Small Arms manufactory is also in Old Ford- 
road. It was not according to rule for me to be permitted 
to go over these Works, therefore all I can say is that they 
exist, and that a large number of hands are employed 
at ibem. 
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3. East London Water Works. At this place there 
are two hundred hands employed. The work-people are 
generally of a superior class. They are aU steady and 
industrious. It is the custom of the managers here to 
give pensions ; and some workmen past their labour are 
enjoying these at present. Every encouragement is given at 
this place for men to rise, and several have taken advantage 
of the opportunities so afforded them. These three places 
afford employment in the aggregate for men, boys, women, 
and girls to a large number. But they are only a few of 
the several Works in the Icoality, some of which have 
been mentioned and others had to be passed over. There 
is enough here to show, however, that this which is one of 
the poorest parts of the locality, has large sums circulated 
in it weekly in wages. That which is wanted, therefore, 
for East London is not that the working classes should be 
patronised, or that their wants should.be supplied by the 
hand of charity, but that a healthy tone as to the respon- 
sibility of people earning so much wages should be infused 
into every person in the locality. If one were to judge 
by what is printed and circulated, as well as what is 
spoken on public platforms, as to the state of the people of 
this division of the metropolis, the idea would be that they 
are never in a condition much above want ; whereas the 
fact is, as the specimens here produced show, exactly the 
reverse. 

Having said so much in regard to the reputation of 
employers and the general good condition of the employes, 
I feel bound to quote two specimens each from circulars 
very far behind those usually sent out from East London 
when appeals are made for funds. The following, how- 
ever, on the whole, is so self-contradictory that one hardly 
knows whether its learned author meant i^Tala^ qt ^\s»- 

Y.1 
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praise. But it was composed to draw money, and probably 
it bad to be worded witb a view to tbat end, so that it 
would blow bot and cold in one breath. Its general effect 
is obviously to bring the locality into disrepute, and so far 
forth I respectfully submit that it is very reprehensible 
if not pernicious : — 

" The very mention of Bethnal Green used formerly to 
create a sort of indescribable shudder to not a few living in 
the purlieus of St. James', or in the quiet of the country. 
But though the world of fashion now know something 
more about the geography and the inhabitants of the 
parish than before Bishop Blomfield directed attention to 
its spiritual destitution, still it is suspected that the 
generality of persons have not always distinct notions 
concerning this part of the metropolis. London is no 
longer one city, but rather a collection of large cities, and 
each of these possesses distinctive features. Mayfair and 
St. James' are the home of fashion and refinement. Parts 
of St. Giles' and Whitechapel are the resort of thieves and 
those who prey upon humanity. But Bethnal Green is 
neither the retreat of * the upper ten thousand ' nor, 
strictly speaking, of the criminal classes. We possess no 
palatial edifices, if we except Columbia Market and the 
Museum on the Green, but, on the other hand, we have 
few houses which afford an asyltim for the nightly robber, 
or the professional pickpocket, or " the frail sisterhood,'* 
or the street beggar. Bethnal Green is emphatically the 
place of hard toil, ill-paid labour, and of early and late 
hours of drudgery. Possibly the chair you are sitting 
upon, or the davenport in front of you, or the boots that 
have just come home from your West-end tradesman, or 
the trimming tastefully put upon yonder dress, or the 
lucifer box from which you wifl. "j^xlia^s presently take a 
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match, to enable you to seal the letter containing a free 
will offering for the East-end, were all made in much 
maligned Bethnal Green. All in this x^ai-t of London is 
not poverty and squalor.'' 

In respect to ** hard toil, and ill-paid labour," above- 
mentioned, I admit that it is exceptionally true ; but it is 
not the rule amongst the working classes of East London. 
Besides, the animus of the above is that labour is " ill 
paid " in this locality in a special sense, and to this I give 
a distinct denial, offering such evidence as these pages con- 
tain in support, and asking all who would look at the matter 
at all to look at it, as I have endeavoured to do, on both 
sides. Were clergymen more faithful in reproving idle- 
ness and extravagance, and less given to heap up such 
epithets against employers as ** ill-paid labour," the results 
they labour to bring about would become practicable, 
whereas they seem at present to be — almost hopeless even 
if money be poured in. I could not for a moment think 
of giving additional circulation to certain other Appeals, 
and Reports in favour of East London poor, simply because 
I would rather suppress and stop all such outrages upon 
propriety than give them even that currency which is 
necessary for their exposure. There is one other so mild 
in its tone as compared with the rest, and so much superior 
in style, that I give a few short extracts from it. I may 
say, by the way, that it partakes of the conmion character 
of such things, and attempts are made at an egotistical 
joke here and there. Take this specimen : — 

" Having mistaken the locality of St , I found 

myself some distance from my destination, and in danger 
of being late for the service, so, *The Lord's Day Ob- 
servance Society ' notwithstanding, I took a cab to Wilson- 
ptreet, where the mission premises are situate. ^ ^t<3^^ 
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of ragged urchins, such as the rookeries of that part of 
London only can produce, was congregated about the 
entrance to the Chapel, and as I alighted, one of them 
cried out, to the delight of the rest, — 'I say, here's a 
lark ! Cabby's brought Sir Roger to Church ! ' which 
announcement, from the difference in bulk between myself 
and the individual indicated, was evidently regarded as a 
capital 'lark.' I was immediately surroimded by these 
lively young gentlemen, who clamorously besought me to 
give them a 'copper,' but finding I was equal to the 
position, they ceased the attempt to annoy me, and 
one of them very civilly told me where I should find 
Mr " 

The effort is evidently next to a forced march in pursuit 
of self -adulation to bring 'The Lord's Day Observanoe 
Society ' into ridicule — happily the latter aim is missed, 
and a flatter jest has probably rarely been perpetrated 
even against Sabbath observance. Speaking of the pariah, 
which, in its position, is the advanced ground of the 
poverty, irreligion, and wickedness of the East of London, 
the reverend author says of the souls therein : — 

" Crowded together in dose coiirts and alleys, in which, 
as a rule, each room is occupied by a whole family, and it 
is not unusual to find that the only furniture is a large 
bedstead, and a heap of rags." 

All this is partially true, but it is so of many other places 
in London, and is therefore irrelevant if not reprehensible 
testimony when taken as it is intended to prove that East 
London is the seat, in a special sense not applicable to 
other parts, of poverty, irreligion, and wretchedness. By 
all means let the dark places of East London be enlightend, 
and its people brought under the influence of the Gbspel, 
but let not zeal in such thinga lead tx) false representations. 
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Every attempt to make the locality eeem the plague spot of 
the metropolis is unjust. London has as many places aa 
bad and not a few even worse than the East ; therefore I 
must dissent once more from all such statements as by 
implication elevates every other part, and, by actual mis- 
representation, lowers that locality. The; circulation of 
such statements as these disgrace the people so that all 
sorts of empiricisms are tried upon them, resulting often in 
discontent, which leads to indolence, and sows the seeds 
out of which grow strikes and other evidences of the 
ignorance of working people as to the position they stand 
in and the duties devolving upon them. In one word, I 
see in the workshops of East London signs of industry, 
contentment, and possible elevation. But outside, and 
especially in the cries raised as above quoted, I hear an 
exhortation to unthankfulness and rebellion against one's 
lot. If ministers of religion would look these matters in 
the face, I am perfectly certain they would see why 
such statements should never issue from their pens, 
and also that were they to be plain with the people 
they would soon teach them to rely more on themselves 
and less on the charity of their neighbours. In the 
region of " Free breakfasts," " Boys' Clubs," and other 
" Modes of catching East Londoners," there is more money 
in circulation per head of recipients than in several large 
towns in Scotland, in Ireland, and in the provinces, 
where such people not only find their own Sunday 
meals, but contribute to the churches and the missions. 
I feel that this is tender ground, but it is safe never- 
theless, and I dare not allow these pages to appear 
without a testimony at once in favour of the general 
character of East London people — ^the poorer and working 
people especially — and a remonstrance with all whose 
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zeal in works of cliaritj leads them to courses, which, 
to say the least, are less Hkely to do good than to end 
in evil. 



Chap. XVI. 

I. FLOOR-CLOTH MANTJFACTDEB AND MAT- 
MAKING. 2. SHOPKEEPING, AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES. 

For the past three-quarters of a century the floot-cloth 
business, and other collateral hranches of a portion of the 
lurase-furaishing trade, has been carried on hj Messrs. 
T. E. and W. W. Davis, "Whitechapel. The premises of 
this firm are large and commodious. There are about 
fort7 hands employed in the Worts, and the goods 
produced consist of floor-clotlis, table baizes, oil stair linens, 
mats, matting, and cocoa-nut cloths, to which, as metehants, 
they add carpetings and hearth-rugs. The importance of 
this Industry is not to be measured by the amount of 
wages paid or the numbers employed ; but it is to be 
esteemed of value in the locality because it keeps up an 
aBBortment directly lending aid to other branches naturally 
allied. Besides, and more eBpecially, it affords exercise . 
for talent and invention. Eloor-cloth mailing is compara- 
tirely a small trade In East London. In addition to the 
£nn above-mentioned, there is also that of Messrs. Maoe 
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Brothers in the same line. Their factory is in North Bow, 
and is the only large one besides that of Messrs. Davis. 
The canvas used in floor-doth is not of local manufacture. 
The pigments employed are made up by the xnanufacturero. 
But whether or not there be some valuable secrets 
connected with this trade, the amoimt of information 
volunteered is too meagre to admit of anything but a 
small outline. There are others in these lines of Industry, 
but the bulk of the trade is divided between the two lai^^ 
firms named. It is, therefore, only necessary to Bay that 
others are passed over, not because they are not in their 
respective places important, but rather because they are 
necessarily included in the notice given of their lai^er 
fellow traders. Mat-making is one of the branches in which 
prison labour competes with such firms as this. A visit 
to one of our metropolitan gaols will convince anyone that 
these places are much more factories and shops than is 
consistent with soimd economy. Sentimentalism, some- 
times mistaken for philanthropy, would, there is little 
doubt, render all prisons attractive, instead of punitive as 
they ought to be. It would also set up a system of 
manufacture in such things in the line under notice as are 
made in gaols with which the capitalist, however large, 
could not compete, and under which law-abiding and 
industrious working people would be brought to poverty. 
It is, therefore, matter for congratulation that there is no 
special cry raised against London prisons as unfair com- 
petitors with local manufacturers. Nevertheless, as I once 
clearly saw on passing over Gold Bath Fields prison, the 
system of which some very justly complain is admitted, 
and may at any time be carried to a length commercially 
to be deprecated. It is not to be forgotten, therefore, 
that there is still some danger of prisons becoming, to the 
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lawless classes, as great workshops, rather than places of 
punishment. This is not merely a matter of local 
importance, but it is one deserving attention from all 
quarters, for if the experience of the prison ceases to 
remind the culprit of the dignity of '' a statute made and 
provided," and danger to himself of breaking it, the evil 
effects of such places becoming shops, where goods are 
sold below a fair price, or factories the condition of 
entrance into which is the commission of crime, will prove 
the smallest portion of the folly of allowing maudlin senti- 
mentality to g^de us, instead of sound economy, in dealing 
with breakers of the law. There are some groimds for 
complaint as to the position manufacturing in prisons 
stands towards the Industries of law-abiding people. For 
whatever evil there is in these things nearly every senti- 
mental reformer has a special panacea. But a strict 
adherence to politico-economic — or first principles — alone 
afford any remedy. The vicious are just as much benefited 
by a strict enforcement of law as the virtuous, though the 
one looks uppn it as the machination of his foes, and the 
other sees in it the wise interference of his true friends. 
The mat-making trade has long been carried on in 
prisons, and so have some other branches of East London 
trades. But it would appear that there is no special cause 
of fear cus to undue competition within and without prisons 
in the branches under notice. Amongst the many old and 
still vigorous firms engaged in these, that under notice 
deserves a prominent place ; their competitors, Messrs. Mace, 
standing entitled to rank as chief of new ones in the line. 
But these stand more entitled to a place among enterprising 
manufacturers, in whose action there is obviously more 
evidence of building up a mercantile house than of 
expanding a trade however elastic and ca^gable oi 'bouu^ 
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spread. Floor-cloth making is one of those branches 
which is growing everywhere, and as it is evidently suited 
to this locality it ought to hold a large place among our 
Industries. 

2. Shop-keeping, which is peculiar to no part of the 
locality, seems to be conducted on a system special to this 
division, and one which in certain places needs reform, 
especially in the western ends of Whitechapel, Wapping, 
and the older neighbourhoods further east. To be a shop 
keeper is the absorbing desire of many unskilled labourers, 
derks in mercantile places, and others. Within certain 
limits this is a worthy ambition, but those limits have been 
exceeded long since. The number of shop-keepers is 
greatly in excess of what is necessary for safe competition 
in the sale of food generally and low-priced apparel par- 
ticularly. It has become too great ; and profits are too 
small. But shop-keeping is the only local Industry in 
which the vendor of labour is a slave to the vendee. It is 
somewhat remarkable that whilst in almost every branch 
of manufacture the labourer is afraid of his employer 
acting towards him an oppressive part, even in sentiment, 
yet the working class, more than any other, demand terms 
of labour from the shop-keeper that not one of them would 
accord to the capitalist. If, for example, an employer kept 
his hands idle till his caprice led him to employ them, and 
then chose the Day of Best as the time for exacting labour, 
in few if any cases, would this be other than an unmixed 
evil having no excuse for its existence ; and such is 
the case exactly as between the majority of working people 
and the lower grade of shop-keepers, for in this line 
persons give seven days' labour a week to their patrons, 
in certain localities, for want of courage to conduct the 
baeiness in an independent way as to customers, shop- 
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keeping is the poorest way possible of making ends meet, 
and many cling to it while it is palpable they might make 
a better living some other way. If there were no more 
shop-keepers added for the next ten or twelve years, 
especially in the back streets, those in such places might 
be wanted by that time ; as it is, they are in a miserable 
eondition, and make but a poor living. Nevertheless, 
under the delusion that it is a rise in life, labourers are 
daily leaving their work and taking to this terribly over- 
crowded calling. But these people do not go to the tavern 
weekday or Sunday in anything like the numbers in which 
labourers flock to it. Yet while the shop-keeper is less 
addicted to drinking, he is not in the lower grades more 
elevated in moral tone than the day-labourers. The coster- 
monger, the old clothes, old boots, and second-hand goods 
dealers are generally worse remunerated for their toil than 
the porter, the waggoner, or any other labourer. But 
they have the advantage of being '' at home " all day. As 
a per contra of this they must exercise a greater economy 
as to cost of living. The healthiness of the lower grades 
of shop-keeping, costering, and day-labouring people is 
much the same ; if any difference, it is in favour of the 
latter; also, if there be any as between the vendor of 
goods in the street in all weathers, and his fellow-trader 
who has to exist in a pent-up place with his wares about 
him, the life of the latter behind his barrow is the more 
agreeable. The loss to each of these is about the same 
when there is wet weather. But without looking at the 
case in any more of its details, it may safely be said that 
if the working men were as abstemious on Saturdays and 
frequented the Simday tavern as little as costers, chandlers, 
and small shop-keepers do, the difference in favour of 
going to work and being paid when a fair day's labour ia 
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done, and trying to squeeze wages out of, it may be, 
perishable goods, or perchance things seldom called for, 
would be very much in favour of the former. There are 
a vast deal more of half-dnmken, tenth-rate day-labourers 
in East London than are wanted ; but whether one goes to 
Wapping, Isle of Dogs, North Woolwich, Bow, Stratford, 
Old Ford, Whitechapel> Spitalfields, or Bethnal Green, 
there is such a demand for sober, steady, industrious work- 
people at far more wages than many costers, chandlers, 
and not a few small shop-keepers can earn, that if people 
would only look matters straight in the face, the number 
of traders who can scarcely live would lessen, and that of 
work-people earning decent wages would be correspond- 
ingly increased. Then as to the better type of shop- 
keepers as a whole, it is evident to the most casual observer 
that if the capital at work and the labour bestowed in 
certain overcrowded trades were directed into ilie channel 
of some comparatively neglected manufactures, results 
would be more satisfactory. A more pitiable position 
would scarcely be possible for man to occupy than that of 
some shop-keepers represented in this division of the 
metropolis, who, having invested a little sum of money in, 
it may be, edibles, apparel, furniture, or ornaments, stand 
looking at these all the week over, waiting to catch a few 
customers on Sunday mornings in order to make up rent 
and taxes and a trifle for support, to say nothing of reward 
for labour (or standing idle all week) and interest on 
capital. Those in such a position are not wanted in the 
trade, and ought to leave it. Industry never descended 
lower than this. In fact, unless economic laws be brought 
to bear upon such types of shop-keeping in some consider- 
able degree, the calling will stand so disgraced as to bring 
ibame on everyone in it. But amongst local shop-keepers 
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there are also to be found many wise, industrious men, 
whose example is highly advantageous, whose public 
public spirit is praiseworthy, and by whom both the 
Church — ^irrespective of denomination — and the State are 
greatly benefited. The leading shop-keepers of East 
London are amongst the best citizens in the metropoUs. 
Nor is good citizenship confmed to those who have plate- 
glass windows, and who trade in leading thoroughfares 
and have counting-houses at the rear of their shops. Hen 
who live honestly and support themselves independently of 
aid from anyone are to be found amongst those who cry 
" Old clo'," or who push a barrow, and others engaged in 
very small adventures in the shop-keeping Hne. There 
would be more of these if there were fewer pseudo- 
philanthropists, and tmreasoning demoralizing people, 
aiming at taking a responsible place in society, by 
encouraging covert begging. But, on the other hand, 
there are many of such traders, both Jews and Christians, 
who are neither useful nor ornamental to society. Yet 
even amongst the women who cry " Creeses," or sell sweets, 
or milk, or some other goods in which there is but little 
capital invested, are to be found widows who are ornaments 
of their sex, and who honourably maintain themselves and 
bring up their fatherless children. Wives also, who it 
may be have sickly or worthless husbands, and spinsters 
who have no strong arm of manhood on which to lean, 
very often do well and prove themselves respectable shop- 
keepers, however poor. It may not be unworthy of notice, 
as an inference deducible from facts that are characteristic 
of local shop-keepers as a whole, that in some cases the 
man fitted to be the prince merchant in all personal 
attributes is in the Jback street, and behind a counter in a 
small shop, whilst a fellow-trader whose place of business 
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glitters with grandeur is in mind, heart, manners, and 
manhood, only worthy of being allowed to push a coster- 
monger's barrow, or vend periwinkles. East London is 
industrially in a sort of progressive transition state. There 
has been a great deal of money made in it by shop-keepers. 
But there are some at present neglected manufactures, or 
those still small but capable of expansion, in the intro- 
duction or enlargement of which the accumulated fortunes 
of prosperous shop-keepers ought naturally, if the biggest 
possible profit be aimed at, to be invested. Some of these 
have already been indicated. But there are none so likely 
to be successful as those presently neglected textile branches 
so necessarily the complement of what has been done. 
Take one case as a specimen of many. Why need floor- 
cloth makers import their canvas from Dundee ? Could 
canvas not be made in the locality at the quay side of 
which so much hemp is landed annually, and so much of 
this fabric used in one form or other for ships ? These 
are questions for capitalists, and for > shop-keepers who 
have amassed fortunes, especially those who have sons 
seekings for openings in commerce. It is only fair to 
vendors of all sorts of goods to point out the striking fact, 
that food and clothing are cheaper in the East than in the 
Gty, or anywhere else all over the metropolis. Besides 
which, there is no lack of good quality in such commodities 
to be had at the current low rates. There is just as good 
butcher's meat in Wapping as in Belgravia. Vegetables 
are to be had as fresh in Bow as at Brixton. There is as 
good bread sold in Spitalflelds as in Sloane-street. Milk, 
butter, bacon, cheese, fruit, and groceries, are also just as 
good in the East as elsewhere, and like the goods xiamed 
a little cheaper. Besides which, money goes further in 
men's apparel East of Leadenhall-street than West of it. 
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as already pointed out ; and except to a veritable Count, 
D'Orsaj', the excellence of style, and tlie elegance of finisli 
would be quite satisfactory. In women's apparel, also, 
perhaps anyone whose tastes are not formed after the 
counsels of some leaders of Fashion might be pleased 
at the shops in East London, where prices usually 
range more according to merit, and less according to 
fancy than in places west of Temple Bar. The millinery 
and dress-making branches of local industry are both 
admirably conducted, and in the shops where such things 
are sold, the most exquisite of goods are for sale on 
terms which ought to be highly satisfactory. The shops 
in the female attire line, of the qualities used by the 
better-off classes, are probably not overcrowded in the 
locality. There may be room for extension in these 
lines ; and as capital is by no means absent, and skill 
and enterprise are neither rare nor small, it is strange 
that, for mere want of thinking of it, the provisions 
whereby ladies may bo served with all kinds of materials 
for dress and decoration are not greater in such 
central streets as the three great lines, namely, Bethnal 
Green-road ending in Eoman-road, Whitechapel stretching 
out to Stratford, and Conmiercial-road going along the 
whole lino of Docks. Travelling is remarkably cheap, 
however, and well-appointed omnibuses, tramway cars, 
and railways, are accessible as between the West-end, the 
City, and every part of East London. But those who have 
known the locality for thirty or forty years, remark how 
few, compared with the numbers formerly, carry home 
goods from the City. This state of things needs only to be 
pressed further in the same direction, and several places 
like Tarn's and Shoolbred's may soon be called into 
fuU vigour in the great centres of the locality. These 
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suggestions are made because sucli places, in such popular 
districts where so much money is circulated, would no 
doubt pay. If the slop-shop, and especially the Sunday 
slop-shop, were taken away, and good business-houses 
doubled in number, hard-working people would get better 
value for their money than is now obtainable. 




Chap. XVII. 



IMPOETING AND DEALING IN FOREIGN BEASTS, 
BIRDS, AND SHELLS ; ALSO, SUNDRY OTHER 
INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. Charles Jamraeli has heen over a quarter of a 
century an importer of rare, curious, and valuable thingfl 
in the beast, bird, skin, and .shell line. His stores or 
museum are in St. George-street East ant^ Old Gravel-lane. 
This Industry is not confined to Mr. Jamrach's stores ; but 
the difference between him and others is that he is a 
Naturalist, and understands his stock acientjfically, whereaa 
most others are merely dealers, and look upon a specimen 
of beast or bird, however important in a zoological sense, 
as ao much merchandise. It is well it should be so ; for if 
all dealers in parrots were ornithologists, and all who sell 
monkeys, elephants, and other foreign beasts were 
zoologists, it wotdd be hard for persons so well informed 
to make an income compatible with their rank. .But 
leaving all the other dealers, whether more or less 
scientific, let us glance at the trade as te^jreeeated b^ 
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Mr, Jamracli. In the stock at this place the elephant, 
rhinoceros, lion, tiger, puma, yak, bear, ibex, lemur, and 
baboon are represented, and sometimes by several 
specimens of each. But the most valuable beast, outside 
elephants, are the African goat, exhibited in 1875 at the 
Crystal Palace, and the Tasmanian-devil, of which one is 
usually in stock, and sometimes a greater number. These 
specimens of zoology are worthy of being studied by 
Naturalists, whilst their importation, like that of the apes 
and peacocks by King Solomon, is an evidence of 
commercial enterprise only to be met with in rich countries 
blessed with speculating merchants. A chimpanzee is 
generally to be found here. > This specimen of quadruped 
is more interesting than beautiful. But whether looked 
upon in a scientific or a commercial sense, it is a most 
valuable contribution to our stock-in-trade as a mercantile 
people, and to our specimens of foreign beasts, necessary 
to be seen that they may be imderstood. Professor 
Huxley has recently propounded a new theory in view of 
which, as it appears from the following extract, one would 
suppose that he had never seen a chimpanzee, or studied 
first principles in physiology: — "Professor Huxley con- 
cluded the course of lectures he has been delivering in 
room of Dr. Wyville Thomson to the Natural History- 
students in Edinburgh University on Friday. He confined 
his remarks chiefly to the prehensile or climbing powers 
of apes and other primitive animals. He pointed out that 
here, as in the teeth, the alimentary canal, the heart, the 
organs of respiration, and the nervous system, there was 
the same substantial resemblance between man and the 
higher animals of the same order, and the same amount 
and kind of difference. The difference between the brain 
of a chimpanzee and that of a man is that between a sketch 
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map and a map fully filled up, and in aU these case» it is 
the same kind of difference as we have seen between a 
horse and the extinct animal from which it is held to have 
originated. *The question of the origin of man,' he 
continued, ' is strictly parallel with that of the origin of 
a horse. The amount of change in both cases being about 
the same, it is reasonable to suppose — it is at least a fair 
hypothesis — that if the horse has taken its origin from the 
cognate animal, so may man. This is rather a burning 
question, but it is well known that these are my own 
views, and I did not think it fair to you to keep them quite 
out of view. I hope it may fall to some among you to 
place this theory by your further studies on a surer 
foundation., " Considering the place where these words 
were uttered, and the persons to whom they were spoken, 
there is only one danger attaching to their being' 
enunciated, namely, that some small creatures will imitate 
the famous professor; for it seems good in the eyes of 
certain persons to be notoriously absurd rather than not be 
notorious at all. It seems, also, not imlikely that at young 
men's societies, juvenile spouters will re-produce these 
nonsensical statements to the injury of others who, less 
bold but no more reasoning, will adopt them to their own 
inexpressible injury, even though they may never inflict 
them, on anyone. If this were the place to do so, the 
above theory might be upset by saying that it is as much 
a law of nature as a statement of Eevelation, that each 
beast, bird, fi.sh, and every other re-producing creature 
brings forth ever and always strictly ** after his kind," 
whilst ** God created man in His own image." Leaving 
Mr. Huxley, and returning to the place under notice, I 
found on my visiting it, several species of the pelican, 
crane, marabout, and eagle ; also rare specimens of 
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pheasant and water-fowl, which, as well as several species 
of the guinea-fowl, cockatoo, paraquet, parrot, dove, and 
pigeon. The collection of birds of beautiful plumage is 
also very large and various. In this Industry there is 
also included the importation of cei'tain shells known both 
as cabinet and trade shells ; and skins, such as those of 
the cock-de-rock and scarlet ibis. The amphibious broods 
of animals are also represented in the seal and alligator. 
I found here also the salamander and the boa-coi\^trictor. 
This business does not afford much employment for labour; 
but it profitably uses up a large amount of capital, whilst 
it also affords encouragement to both home and foreign 
trade. The keeper of the menagerie, George Holloway, 
is a very practical sort of a man ; and has been many 
years in his present emj^oyment, in which, though not a 
Naturalist, he is altogether au fait. Mr. Jamrach is 
probably one of the best judges of the commercial value of 
foreign birds, beasts, antiquated implements of war, shells, 
and skins, in any part of the United Kingdom. A Enssian 
dog, a Qoliath-horon, and a pair of Angora cats, are 
probably amongst the most singular specimens of animated 
natui*e which I found in this place. The business so well 
conducted here, and so largely carried on in this locality, 
is, however, only one of many specially appropriated to 
that portion of London which lies between Eastcheap and 
North Woolwich, along the river side. Everything along 
this line smells of ships, suggests colonial and foreign 
commerce, and shows that money-getting is the rage even 
here. There is one thing, however, in respect to money- 
getting, which seems to be overlooked, and that is, that 
certain fallen creatures of the female sex, with several 
vile specimens of that most despicable thing in male 
humanity — the bully — get money by decoying silly sailors 
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into tlieix dens of infamy, that their last penny may be 
taken from tliem. Surely, however difficult it may be to 
crush a vice whose seat is in the depraved hearts of all 
parties to its perpetration, there could be no difficulty in 
keeping within doors those wretches who stand at street 
comers all day long, plying their vicious calling. We 
boast that the moment the slave touches the soil of the 
United Kingdom, he becomes a free man. But we forget 
thaCt the tyranny of vice, which rages in forms specially 
disgusting East of the Tower all along the docks,, is worse 
than that of chains and manacles. Of course the police 
do their best. Nevertheless, the open profligacy of the 
locality already mentioned is surely a matter worthy of 
attention of police authorities, if not of Tower Hamlet 
li.P.'s ; and if for no other reason because it is obviously 
capable of being checked if not eradicated. The trade 
which Arthur Orton, or *'Sir Roger," whichever he be, if 
either, took up, or was bred to, as the case may be, is one 
of importance in this part of East London. Ship 
chandlery and ship smith work, with innumerable branches 
connected with shipping, are leading Industries each of 
more or less importance in Wapping and its surroundings. 
The several associations of a seaport in all respects are 
foimd here in great abundance. But turn to whichever 
side one may, business life in this part of London is a hard 
struggle ; and probably there is no part of the metropolis 
in which people earn their bread harder than along the 
line of docks. Very many persons are engaged in various 
ways in connection with sailors. . Some live by providing 
them with " ships ; " others earn a crust by bringing them 
and those who feed and clothe them together. But there is 
evidently a screw loose here and there. The people in the 
lower grades of trading witli sailors could not possibly 
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observe rules as strict as those enacted for the Stock 
Exchange, or such as are prevalent in Mincing-lane, 
Mark-lane, and the City generally. But evidently, for 
the ends of progress, for the credit of the most commercial 
people in the world, it is necessary something should be 
done to enable Jack Tar to get, if not twenty shillings for 
his^ sovereign, at least seventeen or eighteen, instead of 
what he gets now, which is from ten to fifteen in many 
cases, and scarcely the full amount in any. No man earns 
his wages more honestly than the sailor, and except such 
of them as have a wife and family to welcome them and a 
home to refresh them, no other workman gets so little for 
his work in actual enjoyment. Sentimental legislation is 
to be deprecated, and even in such desperate cases as seem 
to call for help for the sailor ashore, it is not the best 
remedy. But to see a people filled with indignation as to 
certain real or imaginary agrarian grievances, never 
minding what is going on in respect to the sailor ashore, 
at least indicates that those most likely to become pets in 
political circles are such as are least likely to be persuaded 
to deal with evils at their roots. The legislation moved 
by Mr. Plimsol is doing much for the sailor aboard ; but 
I suppose it is because a lesser halo of glory would 
encircle the heads of those who would do something for 
him ashore, that matters affecting him are left to take 
care of themselves in the port of London. What is to be 
done ? Is there to be a new series of sentimental efforts 
set on foot for the mental, moral, and spiritual elevation 
of sailors ? No ; let those in existence rather be worked 
up, and if they be, public opinion will do the rest. But 
in an industrial sense it is of the greatest importance that 
the condition of this locality be looked after. Property 
acquired, whether in one ox otkex of the trades carried on 
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therein, fails to attain its proper value, however cared for, 
just because the neighbourhood is infested with so many 
lawless people. There is certainly a degree beyond which 
restraint, however wisely administered,, cannot affect the 
social condition of a people. There are also certain depths 
of pollution in humanity which can never be cleansed, 
purified, and elevated by punishment, however strictly 
and justly inflicted. But there are outward signs of 
vicious habits, which prevail so openly and act so 
manifestly as a drawback upon every shilling earned, the 
toleration of which is a premium on *' loafing," and a tax 
upon industry. From a moral point of view the locality 
between the Royal Mint and North Woolwich is one of the 
worst. There are few reasons why it should be so, except 
such as commend themselves to citizens in places of power, 
and persons whose calling leads them to tfiike care that 
they leave the world better than they found it. It is not 
a sign of progress in economic science, nor is it an evidence 
of high-toned public opinion, that a place into which the 
riches of the world are daily pouring, and in which some of 
the most important manufactures of the United Kingdom 
are carried on, should be in any degree in that condition, 
in respect to open immorality, in which even the warmest 
friends of the locality must admit the neighbourhood of 
the docks to be, will not do, as an excuse for leaving 
Wapping and adjoining parishes as they are, to say their 
moral condition is exceptionally inferior as compared 
with other parts of East London, though such is a fact. 
Nor will it do to excuse the state of things only hinted at 
above to plead that sailors are difficult to manage, and 
disposed to rollicking. The fact is, sailors are men, and 
'so are those on whom devolve the keeping of the locality 
respectable, and therefore the answer is that ** En^Land 
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expects that every man this day will do his duty." As a 
whole, trading in the sailors' quarter is exceptionally 
active, and it is a pity that it could not be added that it 
is universally, lower grades included, conducted on the 
square. There are many work-people who make large 
wages as dock labourers. The loading and unloading of 
ships is also a very important business, and ranks as an 
Industry. There is a great deal of wealth floating in or near 
Wapping ; and, as a rule, most employers and very many 
men make money rapidly. The neighbourhood as a whole 
seems at its worst to the mere passer-by. I do not say that 
there is more pjpofligacy in this locality than in several 
other parts of London, nor I do believe there is less. 
But the difference is that even the most degraded women 
in other parts either s,top indoors, or conduct themselves 
inoffensively in the streets ; and it is that at least some 
reform may be urged, that I have given so much 
prominence to disagreeable details. I by no means 
suppose that suppression is cure. But while I assume 
that the clergy are doing their best, and I feel assured 
that generally they are, I trust that it is not too much to 
expect that while work-people, shop-keepers, and manu- 
facturers, seem to be aiming at perfection in their several 
callings, common decency may be observed in the open 
streets where sailors most do congregate. 



Chap. XYHI. 

THE INDIA-EUBBER MANUFACTUEE. 

This is a very important trade in many places, and 
especially so in East London. The specimen house 
selected, viz., that of Messrs. C. W. Meiter & Co., has 
several features entitling it to a foremost place amongst 
those in this important Industry. As usual, however, there 
is no invidious distinction intended, as Messrs. Silver & Co., 
North Woolwich, deserve marked mention, while this 
Industry in the hands of the Kamptulicon Company, at 
Bow Common, is also one which gives a considerable 
amount of employment. In the mechanical department of 
this trade, and in the heavier goods, probably other 
London houses are more extensive than are Messrs. Meiter 
and Co.'s at their "Works at Bromley-by-Bow ; but for 
recent and valuable inventions they stand at once 
Tinrivalled, and seem to have taken noticeably a leading 
part. They have Works also at Preston, Lancashire, 
and at Menin, also warehouses and offices in London, 
with neither of which this notice is concerned. On "gublic 
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economic and general mechanical grounds, however, it 
may not be out of place to mention that water-power is 
used at the Menin "Works. The time may come soon, and 
it must come some day, when to save the ''hands" from 
physical deterioration, "Works will be removed, as far as 
practicable, to water-power sites. It is not a matter of 
sufB.cient moment as between steam-power and water- 
power that the latter costs less. Nor is it of any moment, 
comparatively, that a saving of coal could be effected by 
increasing the water-power mills and decreasing those 
driven by steam-power. So long as we raise some one 
hundred and thirty millions of tons of coal (127,000,000 by 
one and 128,680,130 tons by another estimate) in 1873, it 
makes very little difference as to coal supplies, whether or 
not machinery capable of being turned by either, be driven 
by steam-power or water-power. But in the interests of 
progress, and as an economic question, the fact of the 
employment of water-power wherever it is practicable is 
too impoiiiant to be passed over without a word of com- 
mendation. At the "Works at Bromley-by-Bow, which I 
visited, and was very courteously shown over by Mr. C. 
W. Meiter, I found a large space occupied — say between 
one and two acres — with buildings. The smell in the 
Works is like that of an India-rubber shop anywhere;* 
but there is no doubt the work in such materials is healthy, 
if one may judge from the appearance of the work-people. 
There are 120 hands employed, and both by report from 
their employers and by appearance, they are a very good 
type of work-people. But as this is only one of the several 
places where India-rubber Works afford employment, 
therefore the trade as a whole in the neighbourhood, even 
in respect to the sums turned over in wages, is a formid- 
able one. Besides, there ia a large amoimt of capital 
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invested in it at Bromley-by-Bow and other parts of the 
locality. The goods produced by this finn at the East 
London Works are chiefly such commodities of home and 
foreign commerce as India-rubber waterproof garments 
and tarpaulins. Amongst these there are jackets^ double 
gannents, dreadnoughts, leggings, sou' -westers, pilot- 
westers, hats, Arctic helmets, patent rugs, driving aprons, 
and a lai^e variety of oilskin and the like goods. At the 
other Works of the firm they, in common with others in 
the trade, prepare India-rubber for railway companies. 
Besides, such is the progress made in producing goods fit 
alike for all climates, this firm has secured for their India- 
rubbers the contract for supplying them to the India Store 
Department, War Department, and Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. They have also the business of steamboat 
and railway companies to a very large extent. But that 
which is most important, not only in an industrial sense 
and for local reasons, but mechanically and commercially, 
is that the firm has invented and patented garments 
suitable alike for all climates, including tropical. The 
feature, however, of most value in these inventions is that 
all the purposes of ventilation are secured without in the 
slightest degree mutilating the garment or distorting its 
appearance. In fact, a garment is produced capable of 
perfect ventilation, whilst it is neither clumsy, unsightly, 
nor of any appearance other than a West End tailor would 
like to see his customers wear. Perhaps it ought to be 
said rather that the garments made here are just as comely 
as those made in Whitechapel, Bishopsgate-street, and 
Commercial-road, where tailoring is well done, for be it 
remembered that it is a gross fallacy to suppose that 
garments as well made are not to be had East as those to 
be found West of the Mansion House. This garment is 
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one of the firm's recent achievements, and considering its 
importance one, the advent of which is probably an epoch 
in the India-rubber manufacturing trade. Invention has 
a threefold influence : 1st, It stirs into useful activity the 
mental faculties of the inventor ; 2nd, It becomes the 
pioneer of increased employment for cash, capital, and 
labour; 3rd, It becomes the precursor of comfort, and 
protection to health ; and, apart from its results to the 
author, invention is at once one of the most influential of 
things for good, and one of the surest signs of that 
clearness of intellect and nobility of nature which ever 
characterises a prosperous people. Probably the man who 
invented the garments now under notice was so full of 
desire to make them all that could be required and every- 
thing possible in the way of improvement, that he never 
stopped to ask, '* How much am I to get ?" Nevertheless, 
the inventions of this firm are doubtless successful, even in 
a commercial, and certainly in an industrial, sense. Another 
of the inventions of this firm is a walMng-dress, which, by 
its peculiar construction, is as well ventilated as any other 
kind of coat. There is also the life-saving dress, which 
has in it a belt capable of inflation at pleasure in the 
simplest manner. This makes the belt a convenient means 
of keeping a person afloat ; and when it is to be had in a 
garment suitable for every possible purpose of a coat, and 
alike available in tropical as in temperate climates, the 
value of the invention will be understood by all who either 
travel or have an interest in those who do. But the Dolphin 
Life-saving Belt is the most remarkable invention of the 
firm. It is of a size, when inflated, that will go round 
anyone's neck, and, no matter how it is pressed upward, it 
keeps the wearer's head above the water. It makes, 
also, a comfortable seat, and ia inexpensive, so that 
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persons boating or yachting may each have one without 
incuning mucli outlay or increasing their luggage to any 
appreciable extent. That which renders this belt most 
valuable is that it is inflated with certainty by a very small 
effort in blowing. Besides, when once filled, it never 
allows the air to escape, and can only be emptied by 
opening a valve on the other side of the belt. So far, then, 
as railway conveniences go, and, above all, in respect to 
garmeni^ for foreign travel, this firm has brought the 
advantages of invention most extensively to bear for good 
upon the interests of industry. Perhaps the Dolphin Life- 
saving Belt ought not to be ranked amongst coats, hats, 
railway rugs, and other articles of clothing ; yet if being 
not only portable but highly necessary are elements in 
calculating what is or is not admissible into a traveller's 
wardrobe, it may certainly be added as a part of such, 
especially if any portion of the travelling be done by water. 
This is essentially a travelling age, and wo British and 
Irish are a people fond of sojourning ; therefore it would 
seem as if we no sooner need to be covered so as safely to 
face all weathers and climates than invention in the India- 
rubber line sets to work and offers just what we need. 
Our need of suitable apparel and our danger by sea are 
both alike thought of and provided against by the 
inventions of this house. This firm provides garments for 
horses also. Horse loin-covers are among the articles 
made at their Works. The effects of rain upon merchandise 
in transit is also considered, and so is the danger of hay 
and com in ricks calculated for and provided against. In 
fact, the India-rubber goods are so skilfully made, and the 
various requirements of man and beast so wisely considered, 
that on our floors, as well as on our backs and heads, we 
are using, with the greatest advantage, articles i£kA.d<^ ixssia. 
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India-rubber. Ladies' capes are also made at these Works, 
also pillows and beds ; and who can tell, from a sanitary 
as well as in a mechanical sense, what the public owes to 
the introduction of India-rubber goods, and the progress of 
inventions in adapting them to every possible demand, 
made by this manufacturing and travelling age ? Tubes 
made of India-rubber are exceedingly useful even in 
house-keeping. But for mechanical purposes the material 
is admirably utilised. Vulcanised goods of this material 
are now as requisite to our manufactories as are implements 
of iron and steel. Steam packing is also made of India- 
rubber. But without further pointing out how important 
this trade is, it is necessary to add that of all trades in the 
locality likely to expand it stands foremost. In looking at 
it then in this broad and public light, one sees how very 
pleasant it is that the work-people engaged in it, as a class, 
are such as capitalists and inventors — for the latter are the 
world's greater benefactors — can rely on. Indeed, as one 
goes from one place to another, and sees the busy people 
plying skilfully their several callings, the question is 
prompted, where do those work who live in hovels and 
in rooms already menaced by the operation of the Artisans' 
Dwellings Act. Yet there are such so miscalled homes of 
the people as are described by persons who bring into 
relief the state of matters with a view to their reform ; and 
some of them are inhabited by working people. The fact 
is, no amount of income seems to indicate the point at 
which certain families fall into a filthy state in their home 
arrangements. Nor is there any known narrowness of 
space beyond which effort ceases to be made by others to 
keep a clean and tidy hearth-stone. The conclusion then 
is, that if we get up the morale of our working people, 
down come hovels and out oi uninhabitable rooms rusk 
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every person who is worthy of the name of man. The 
employment makes not the man ; but the man makes the 
calling reputable or the reverse. In like maimer, and in 
even a higher degree, is it a general taste for cleanliness 
and order, which leads tp the reform of street arrange- 
ments, whilst strict attention to cleanliness lead necessarily 
to a demand for better homes for our working people to 
live in. No one can go through the manufactories of this 
district without observing that while work-people generally 
/oam lionostly all they receive, and receive, as a rule, all 
they earn, there is by no means that amount of good g^t 
out of the money that there ought to be. A change for 
tlie better in this respect is earnestly to be desired. But it 
will never be brought about by pressure from without, 
except so far as such stirs each man to reform him- 
self. Really every place one goes into yields new evidence 
of a desire on the part of the man to be a better mechanic. 
But though it is not so generally noticeable, it is to be seen, 
that the mechanic strives not as much as he ought to do to 
l>e a better man. Everything flourishes, as a rule, in East 
London Industries. The best machinery, the most skilful 
inventions, and the greatest possible economy of such com- 
modities as fuel. But the ** human machine," which can 
only be kept in repair, and in a good state of efficiency by 
self-care, is not made the most of. A word to the- 
wise is sufficient. It is this : the people — ^youths, girls, 
and adults — ^who carry on our Industries are, as a class,, 
very important members of society. They are not housed, 
always as they might be, considering the wages they earn* 
They do not invariably make the most of what they spend. 
But just as certainly as their busy hands produce excellent 
work, and their conduct in the work-shop or factory is 
usually good, so certainly, if each one-t-it TUMat "b^ ^^ 
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individual matter — determines to make a better use of his 
or her income, it wiU be done. The signs of such a thing 
would bo better dwellings, more cultivation of gardens 
and flowers — admirable success is being achieved in this 
on a small scale already — and a different and more agree- 
able state of things in the streets, especially on Saturdays 
and Sundays. But to return to my notes. I have only 
space to notice a new tobacco pouch. This is a patent 
invention also. Its speciality is that at those parts where 
such things used to tear there is a gusset, or stay, so that 
it will wear as long as the stuff of which it is made is 
Capable, without going to shreds and scraps. Anyone 
ordering one of these pouches may have his name, crest, or 
residence, stamped upon it very neatly and artistically. 
As a whole, the India-rubber trade is one of considerable 
proportions, and especially in the branches carried on at 
Bromley-by-Bow it is admirably suited to East London. 
As already stated, it seems to be only in its infancy, and 
so long as it is in the hands of such Arms as the one 
noticed, and not in those who wring the last crown out of 
it, it is sure to expand and prosper. 



SAIL-MAKING, SHIP-CHANDLING, 
» AND BLOCK-M.AKING. 

From London Bridge, eastwards, a great feature of 
London is shipping. So great are those Industries wMcJi 
stand connected witli sliips directly and indirectly, that it 
is a question whether or not, in attempting a description 
of East London, one should say that Ships, Commerce, 
and Manufactures, or Manufactures, Commerce, and Ships 
are to be taken as the order of things. There are two 
things, however, which, from an Economic point of view, 
should ever be kept in sight, namely, that coinnierce must 
rest on manufactures to be healthy. Also that the amount 
of work done in shipping is a sign of how much advantage 
a people take of their maritime position, and expand 
their mercantUe powers, so as to become botli importers of 
foreign produce and exporters of home manufactures. 
Whenever a people take to turning over a given commodity 
oftener than is absolutely necessary financially and 
commercially, there are signs of coming evil. But when 
a people mfluufaefure all they can, tmOL aetvi "iiea 'Sk^-^ 
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with what thej'* make to every part of the globe, then is 
there a state of things whieh indicates good. It is those 
who invent, and manufacture, even more than those who 
buy and sell, who have pioneered the way of every 
people's progress who have risen to greatness. Sucli 
things are to be seen in onr own as much as in any other 
nation's history. Happily, we are a manufacturing, much 
more than merely a trading, people. Our factories keep 
well filled. - Heads and hands are still largely engaged 
in production ; and though of late Tte have been drifting 
too mu(^h into buying and selling rather than inventing 
and making, we are still in a sound condition as to the 
numbers who make an income by producing a commodity, 
and those who do the same in bringing it to market. Of 
the manufactures of the United Kingdom, tnose in East 
London connected with ships stand among the chief. 
Sail-making, of these branches, also deserves a foremost 
place, and of this the Works of Messrs. George Trjaill and 
Sons, Limehouse, may be regarded as a good specimen. 
"When I visited these Works, Mr. Hart, manager, and 
Mr. Everett, the master sail-maker, afforded me every 
possible facility in getting at such facts as I desired. 
Sail-making is like tailoring, it peeds skilful hands, and a 
sail requires to be well begun, as well as properly finished. 
The sail-maker has to measure each ship, and make a 
pencil pattern, unless where two or more ^ships for whicli 
he works are exactly the same in every respect, which is 
not very common. When the requirements of a given set 
of sails is thus kiiown, they are cut out. The canvas is 
usually made in Scotland; but sometimes that manu- 
factured in the Isle of Man is used. The time was, as I 
am infonuod, when canvas was made about where 
Chpenhagcn Wharf is now. "But i^tobably the Dundee or 
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Arbroath people who took up this matter so energetically 
deserve the trade which, whether it be one capable of 
restoration to this locality or not, is ably carried on by 
both Scotch and Manx manufacturers, the latter, of course, 
on a smaller scale. There is a table in use amongst sail- 
makers, a specimen of which is at the Works of Messrs. 
Traill & Sons, which is a marked improvement, as a 
place on which to cut out sails, compared with the floor, 
as it us6d to be. The cutter stands erect working at this 
table. It is fitted with rollers which enable the operator 
to cut certain patterns quicker, and with more accuracy. 
It can also be filled with knives which cut rapidly. 
Besides which the rollers answer several other mechanical 
purposes, the result of which are a saving of labour, 
increased facilities of production, and the elevation of the 
workman into the higher stage of skilled labourer. The 
use of these rollers saves time, and time is money. Every 
pound saved in the production of a sail tends to lessen the 
cost of freightage, however infinitessimally, and so either 
encourages imports, facilitates exports, or increases the 
profits on shipping, which Economics mean, one day 
or other, however remotely, more employment of capital 
and labour. Not only is the cutter of a sail a skilled 
labourer, but the men who sew them up are such also- 
Serving an apprenticeship is necessary in the sail-making 
business. Sail-makers are a superior class of workpeople. 
There ai-e many of these all over East London, for the 
firm under notice is only one of a considerable number of 
employers of labour in this line. There is therefore no 
disrespect intended to those who are not named, in 
associating them chiefly with this very important branch of 
trade. They have been established 30 years in East London, 
and were a growing finri from the first. Thavc qovjcl- 
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paratively new premises in Limehouse, on wMcli they 
employ some 100 and often more liands in various ways, is 
a good specimen of that orderliness which characterises such 
places, and to which much of the success of such houses is 
due. They engage also in several branches, and, like 
many others in the locality, supply any ship, large or 
small, with almost everything needed.' They are not 
provision merchants ; but many sail-makers and ship- 
chandlers are also ship-stores merchants. For example, 
Messrs. Adamson, Sparrow-comer, Minories, and several 
others about their neighbourhood, make provisions their 
leading article. Those who do so are not contributors so 
directly to the ends of industry in East London, yet they do 
help on the great business by which so many make a 
living, and some a fortune. Messrs. Traill & Sons are 
not block-makers. This work is done by very many who 
make it their leading branch, but who are in the ship- 
chandling line as well. Amongst the ship block-makers 
Messrs. Bond, Messrs. Adams, and Messrs. Berry are 
leading houses. The manufacture of ships' blocks give a 
great deal of employment, which is associated also in some 
cases, with block-making for mechanical purposes. The 
ship block-making and the combined trade are mostly done 
near the docks, while the mechanical department is carried 
on farther from the river side. Mr. Thomas Shute, in 
Cannon-street-road, is in the latter branch, and represents 
an old firm. Taking the block-making as a whole, it 
seems doubtful if the work-people are of as good a class as 
those in most of the other trades connected with ship- 
chandling. There is no doubt wages have risen in this 
line some 30 per cent, within a few years. But there is 
every reason to fear that the men in the trade— as men* 
not as workers — ^have not risen at all. It may be fancy^ 
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but it is to be feared it is fact, that East London block- 
makers are not rising in the social scale, whilst it is very 
certain they have every opportunity for doing so. 
Probably this is not the only trade in which employes are 
failing to get all the good enlarged wages and short hours 
place within their reach. A walk through Shadwell, or 
along the line of docks, any time after mid-day on a 
Saturday, and all day on Sunday, might lead one to say 
short hours, and lai^e wages, however valuable — and very 
valuable they are — are not half so much appreciated by 
the workmen of the present day, as boons of lesser worth 
were by their fathers and their grandfathers. There is 
abundance of capital invested in the several Industries 
concerned in providing ships with every requisite. There 
are good wages paid work-people in these trades ; therefore, 
of all Uie places to which one might look for progress, the 
elevation of the masses, and improvement in the state of 
society amongst working people. East London stands fore- 
most. There is poverty ; but not so much as parties who 
seem to be proud of parading anything disagreeable, and 
exaggerating what little of evil may exist, would make 
appear* But no one can help seeing that the poverty and 
privation actually existing, taking both at their minimum, 
are inexplicably beyond what might be expected. These 
anomalies are in the hands of working people ; and 
probably if let alone, and not excited towards discontent 
by some, and petted for political purposes by others, they 
would soon assert their manhood, by each making the best 
of his position. The firm under notice are also Ships' 
HeaiHi Makers. The making of these is a very important 
Lidustry, and they produce some of first-rate quality. 
Every kind of cooking is done on these hearths, and some 
of them have a condenser attached for distilling fresh, watet 
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from sea water. There are several others in this line, 
amongst whom are Messrs. Forbes taking a leading place. 
Messrs. Traill & Sons make and repair tin-ware for ships' 
use. This, too, is a large Industry in the district. The 
smiths' wprk necessary for the firm's business is done on 
the premises, and, like every other part of their work, is 
done on the most approved principle. For example, large 
bars of hot iron are removed from the fire to the anvil by 
a strong crane. This secures a saving of toil, economy 
in cost of production, and the getting at the iron with 
lesser risk of reducing its heat, than if removed by hand. 
Taking the premises of this long established firai as a 
specimen of the Works of a sail-maker and a ship-chandler, 
and inferring that provision dealers and block-makers 
conduct their business in a way equally worthy of appro- 
bation, these lines of trades are certainly in hands capable 
of developing them, at once to the advantage of themselves, 
their workmen > and the public. There is a very large 
sum invested in these lines of trade. There are inniuner- 
able skilled and unskilled labourers employed in them. 
Money earned weekly finds its way into the channels of 
general trading, and savings accumulated show themselves, 
amongst other things, in house building, which increases 
labour, and that, in turn, means wages. Therefore, 
although the trades under notice afford few details on 
which to hang a descriptive notice, they present a general 
front, so formidable in an Economic sense, as to stand 
entitled to a very special place among^st East London 
Industries. There is also the difficulty in this case of so 
many names to select from. But by taking those nanled to 
represent, in a general way, the class, all others in the line 
will doubtless see that this very selection indicates a desire 
to do justice, however slightly in detail, at least in principle, 
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to what must ever be, as it has beeiii a most valuable 
part of the business of the locality. Eyeiything about the 
Works named indicates that high order of business habits 
for which those concerned in the London Shipping trade 
are celebrated. It is of the greatest local importance that 
a ship can be found with everything in a given port. But 
that London should be the foremost of aU others in the 
world in finding a ship, is equally important to the whole 
country. It may be safely said, therefore, of the several — 
or rather numerous — trades noticed here, that they are in 
the hands of merchants who very well support the honour- 
able position devolving on those whose places of business 
are in the Citadel of the world's commerce, and witliout 
invidious distinction, the firm named fairly represents 
their class. 




EOPE-MAKING. 

X The largest rope manufactory in the Umted Kingdom, 
and probably the moat extensive, and certainly, so far as 
it is possible to judge, the best ordered and most eflSciently 
conducted in the world, is in East London. These Works 
belong to Messrs. Frost and Sons, and are located at 
Shadwell. I was very courteously shown over the place 
by Mr. J. Frost, ivho afforded every information that could 
enter into a description of this firm's "Works. The first 
thing likely to be of puWic interoBt presenting iteelf was 
tho presence of an invention by which hemp is spun into 
yam before being converted into rope. To invention we 
owe much in all our industrial movements, but in rope- 
making particularly we seem to owe most of all. Anyone 
who knows an old-fashioned ropo-walk — and there are 
several of these in East London — and who notices how 
much toil attends some processes for want of machinery 
to mitigate and raise human labour, will be pleased 
to learn that in the making of ropes from Manilla 
bemp ibis firm has a system at work which meets eveiy 
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requirement, whilst, as all real improvements do, it makes 
greater demand on the mind and lesser on the body than 
did the old plan. In one process this machinery both 
heckles and spins the hemp. It is a patented plan, the 
inventor being an American of, I believe, the name of 
Grood. One sees the value of this invention economically 
in the saving of labour, the elevation of human industry, 
and the lessening of the cost of production, rendering also 
any amount of produce, however large, perfectly practic- 
able, a suflB.cient number of machines being taken for 
granted. The mechanical excellence of this machinery is 
also evident at many points. For example, it is so con- 
structed that in regulating the charge of hemp at the first 
instance the grist or thickness of the yarn is fixed, and so 
accurately does it operate, that the yarn comes out exactly 
as expected. The machines are easily attended to. Any 
person of either sex can look after one, and in this respect 
the use of such machinery becomes an occasion of giving 
employment to persons who would in their absence find no 
work at a rope-walk. It need hardly be said that working 
in such places is healthy. The fact is, handling hemp is 
very wholesome, and so is working in jute, though probably 
in a lesser degree. The process is very interesting. First 
the rough hemp, then stage by stage it becomes dressed, 
formed, twisted, and eventually made into yam, all in one 
room and by a continuous process. In this first machinery 
room there is a large number of these patent machines, 
each one a very costly commodity, and when even the 
uninitiated in the prices current of rope-making machines 
look at them, the conviction is irresistible that in one such 
room alone a vast amount of capital must be invested 
before labourers, whether skilled or not, can be employed. 
In this room also there is a specimen of the most recent 
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improvements in rope-making macliinery. It is not a very 
large machine, but it is very costlyj and contains several 
of the most advanced adaptations of mechanical force to 
practical ends. . It produces yams exactly according to the 
quantity of hemp to be put into a given length. It also 
secures greater strength to the product than had ever 
before been possible. This too, I believe, is one of Good's 
machines. In this room also there is to be seen a specimen 
of the ropes made by the firm, and many years in use 
without signs of decay. All goods produced here are the 
best of their kind, and to this desideratum of success in 
trade in its effect on consumers of ropes is attributable 
that demand which has stimulated extension, justified the 
adoption of improvements, and led to the" expansion 
gradually and steadily for more than two-thirds of a century 
of this factory from a comparatively small beginning into 
such as covers about seven acres of groimd. This place 
has in it still, however, all the vigour of a new concern, 
mellowed evidently by those reminiscences which are 
always dear to a long-standing establishment. Our cousins 
in the **far West " have, so far as rope-making machines 
go, gone " ahead " of us, as is visible in the premises 
under notice ; but we can beat them, as is illustrated hero 
also, in gradually, steadily, and soundl^^ going on without 
in the slightest degree imparing those native powers by 
which all well-ordered enterprises expand indefinitely, 
provided there be room and reason. We of the United 
Kingdom speak of old established Works and of houses of 
commerce long in existence, with special approbation. 
But Amei'icans have the idea that the newer an under- 
taking is, the more likely is it to be in a state of efficiency. 
There may be room for both ideas. But it is nevertheless 
certain that a long e^abliaiied lao\ia^, where every modem 
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improvement is a(loj)ted, must be on the whole in a better 
condition, than it is possible for any new entei'j)rise to be. 
We may be Cj;i2isidered effete, or in any other condition a 
fertile imagination may suppose us to be in industrial and 
commercial matters ; but the fact that we have stable and 
entei'prising houses of trade of ages ranging over a century 
shows that our businesses rest on a safe basis. We ought, 
however, to be, and I hope we may become, more inventive, 
and tr^' to show our fair cousins that in nothing are we 
behind them, except, 'it may be, in ** modesty,'* in which 
thoy certainly do excel us very much. But as one begins 
with a notion of the cos!; of the first room entered, and 
runs over these premises as a whole, the mind l.ecomes 
filled with the enormous amount of money which must 
have been expended and is now invested in this place. As 
matters stand in this line, a lai'ge outlay is required before 
omplojTnent can, as already stated, be given to labour. 
Now, were hard-working employes to be misled by dema- 
gogues, they would, if left unwarned, unremonstrated 
Avith, or to their own fate as to poj^ular fallacies, very soon 
find themselves in a condition the most deplorable the 
moment they succeeded in rebelling against capital. The 
keystone of the passage from penury to afiluence, from 
obscvmty to fame, from all that is undesirable to every- 
thing worthy of man's ambition in an industrial community 
like ours, can only be found where the rights of labour 
and capital are well adjusted. jMuch more mischief may 
come to labour than can possibly befall capital as a result 
of popular errors as to their respective importance in an 
industrial undertaking. Capital can remove — labour does 
not find it easy to do so ; neither can it gain, by changing 
for slight reasons. But such is the position of labour, and 
BO much greater is the danger of its re\}TQa^\it^tYx^^ \^^\a^% 
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led astray, that working people, ought, to a man, to be 
good economists. The path to success begins at the bottom 
of a ladder, and the round of " right *' luust be passed 
before that of ** riches" can be reached. The number of 
hands employed here is about five hundred. Of these, as 
usual, the firm give a good account. Passing on, one finds 
the same principle of order and efficiency pervading the 
whole of the Works. In the making of ropes from the 
yams spun out of Manilla hemp, the strands are formed 
on a new principle, so also is the rope closed. The 
machinery employed in this work is very efficient, and like 
that of the earlier process, the best known of its kind. So 
far, then, as the Manilla hemp goes, it is worked up by 
machinery. But hand labour is employed in making 
Russian hemp into ropes. The system is the old one 
improved as far as possible ; in fact in principle the iron 
machines and manual labour are conducted on a conmion 
mechanical basis. But for reasons easily understood by 
those who are practically acquainted with working up 
fibres, it is better, if not requisite still, to work the hemp 
of Russia by hand. The motive power used at these 
Works is steam-power. This is produced by several 
engines, two of which, driving the Manilla hemp process, 
are capable of 200 or 300-horse power. The mill I first 
entered has only been built a few years. It is one of the 
evidences of extension introduced by the present firm. It 
is not the first attempt at machinery, for the first engine 
wifll. slide valves erected by Boulton and Watts (in 1811) 
is here at work as good as ever. The old house used by 
the founders of the firm is also on the premises. The tanks 
of solid copper for tarring ropes, the bottoms of which are 
one inch thick, and capable of containing 600 gallons each, 
are quite a marvel in ftie T01^^AamTv^^\TL^, But the most 
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interesting tool in the premises is a sewing-machine. It 
can be dismembered as is obvious, and reconstructed. It is 
not capable of very fine, but it certainly has done remark- 
ably strong work. It is used in making flat ropes, and is 
a very remarkable specimen of its kind. This valuable 
and important machine is an English invention. There is 
another machine at work here which produces ropes as 
many miles long as may be required, and of the thickness 
of eight inches if need be, without a splice. Flat ropes 
are made also on other machines than the sewing-machiiie. 
But without attempting further detail, the importance of 
these Works in an industrial sense will be seen by the 
products passing out of them daily. Ships' ropes and lines 
of course are the leading product. In addition to these, 
that portion of sub-marino cables which belongs to the 
trade of the rope-maker are extensively produced for 
several telegraphic companies. Also rug, shute, and jute 
yams for many purposes, e.g., nets, etc. But probably that 
product above all others of most importance is the making 
of ropes for mines, which are actually more durable than 
those of steel wire. It is a very important fact that one 
of our own manufacturers is making the ropes used in 
Belgium, in mines 400 fathoms deep. I should regard 
the above particulars very far from adequate were I 
attempting a description in detail of this place. But with- 
out attempting fui-ther description, there is obviously in 
the rope-making trade of the locality evidence of our 
local powers in the manufacturing ; and without invidibas 
distinction, this firm may be taken as the very best 
specimen, especially of the more ancient houses in the 
line. I cannot close, however, without a word in regard 
to the Works of Messrs. Davis and West, of Cobom-road, 
Bow. In the same sense as Messrs. "Eto^\> ^"lA '^qtcl^ ^-^^ 
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representative of the older firms, so is tliis one of the 
youngest. The trade itself is developing, and this is the 
necessary result of two agencies obviously operating and 
co-operating together. One is the elasticity already noticed 
of the older houses in the trade and the other is the vigour 
of less venerable firms, so well represented by that under 
notice. Mr. Davis is a mechanic, as many interesting 
appliances at the Works of his firm show ; Mr. West is a 
rope-maker ; consequently two important elements stand 
united in the firm. Ever}-^ well-managed Industry is, to 
some extent, a thing of public importance, and calculated 
to confer general benefit in the locality of its operations. 
These Works are evidently conducted in that orderly and 
and sj-stematic way wliich secures efiiciency and results in 
success. Entering the front gate, one meets with offices 
and stores for both raw materials and made goods. Going 
further, there is on one side stables and other requisite 
buildings, and on the other the rope-walk. The area may 
easily be calculated, as it is 200 feet wide at the com- 
mencement, gradually lessening to TO feet wide by 1,400 
feet in length. The fii*m makes all sorts of twines, lines, 
and ropes. It produces the fine white and coloured twine 
used ill counting-houses, with every variety of cord and 
rope required for either domestic purposes or ships' use. 
Cords and lines of various coloiu's, such as wine-merchants 
use, are made extensively, as are also ropes supplied to 
the Comptroller's Department of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. The machinery employed in twisting and coiling 
gives evidence of mechanical contrivance of no mean 
order. The tarring of ropes is also done by steam in a 
tank of a peculiar construction, by which the process is 
rendered easy and certain. Heckling and spinning goes 
OB extensively. Some of the s\unning is given out to 
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persons in theii^ own homes. There is also a machine of a 
valuable character for forming and making ropes. This is 
an important addition in many special points to rope- 
making machinery. There are about 120 hands employed. 
Some of these earn large wages, and even those who make 
least receive more than is to be made by persons of like 
age, with equal labour, in non-mechanical industry. It 
seems strange, when we see how much persons of all ages 
and capacities can earn by work neither severe nol^ 
Tmhealthy, in such places as a rope-walk, that there are sa 
many engaged, to the neglect of such employments, in 
such as scarcely enable them to exist ; but stranger still that 
employes at such places have not, as a whole — there are- 
exceptions, which ought to be mentioned with appro- 
bation — more self-respect, and do not make better use of 
their wages. Probably part of the secret lies in the- 
prevalence of the false notion that a working-man is a toy^ 
to be played with to-day by a trading politician and to- 
morrow by a pseudo-philanthropist ; or it may be partly 
owing to the idea that special provision should be made- 
for the working classes on all sides as if they were not 
men and able to pay their way like other people. These- 
things may account for temptations placed before working- 
men ; but they by no means form any excuse for persons 
earning good wages to be continually permitting them- 
selves to be patronised, or for their allowing their class to 
be spoken of as people in exceptional need of either 
spiritual help or means of elevation in society. City cleiks„ 
who have less wages, and profesional men with relatively- 
less incomes, or the public at large are expected to pay 
for much the working-man needs. The workmen of this> 
firm, however, are spoken of by their employer aa 
exceptional— rin fact, they say they are picked mfttu Tl;^^aK 
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is well, but it would be better if all working-men — whether 
those who earn their crust in a rope- walk, or do the like 
elsewhere — were so *' manly" — the younger ones especiaUy, 
and even boys — that an employer would not need to make 
a selection. Wages at present are large; and public 
sympathy leans towards working men. Now is the time, 
therefore, for them to be, to a man, men in the highest 
sense of the term. The workman is too much out of doors 
and too little at home. Clubs may be very good, but they 
are liable to abuse. Coffee houses, also, offer temptations 
to stop away from the family circle, which, probably, more 
than counterbalance all the good they do. Home and its 
influences get no fair play amongst working people, and 
even our philanthropists forget that in proportion only as 
wo become a homely people can we expect to prosper. The 
enjoyments of home might be improved in reading useful 
and appropriate books, and whatever contributes to the 
elevation of the individual and the happiness of the house- 
hold, and till they be so employed, the liberal wages now 
flowing on all hands, and the generally prosperous condition 
of the working classes will continue comparatively under a 
cloud. The class of hemp used by this Arm is very flne. 
They use yams also not made in East London for fine 
twines. Their trade is so extensive that from fifteen to 
twenty tons go out of their Works weekly, and yet they 
are in the earlier stages of a business which, so far 
as premises go, may be indefinitely enlarged. Besides 
which, the energy and competency of the firm justify the 
.expectation that the business now so efficiently carried on 
-will steadily grow until it takes a foremost place amongst 
^the most extensive rope trades in East London. 



Chap. XXI. 

■ 

1. TALLOW- MELTING AND CANDLE - MAKING. 
2. LEATHER BELTING AND BUCKETS MANXJ- 
FACTTJEE. 

The connection between the trades to be noticed in this 
chapter is certainly remote. The raw material for each 
comes from the same animals, but beyond this, and their 
being both carried on in immediate proximity, there is no 
relationship. Messrs. John Knight and Sons are very 
extensively engaged in melting fat, soap-boiling, and dip 
candle-making. They have branches in North London, in 
South London, in the City, and at Deptford, but their 
chief Works are in Old Gravel-lane, St. George's-in-the 
East. At this place they carry on an extensive trade, and 
give employment to about 200 hands. The importance of 
such an Industry as this is that it is most suitable to 
localities where employment is most wanted. It is a 
healthy trade also, as the hands engaged in it show by 
their looks, and is also one, except so far as dip candles; 
go, likely to expand very much. Dip candles are not 
wanted so generally as heretofore, but more of them are, 

N 2 
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used in certain places. The trade is not/ however, one 
likely. to become great in the modem acceptation of the 
term as applied to an Industry. But tallow-melting and 
soap-making, which are Messrs. Knight and Sons' chief 
business, are growing. The importance of taking otherwise 
useless fat and converting it into a valuable commodity of 
commerce is very great indeed. This is done on a large 
scale at these premises. The fat is taken in at the top of 
the melting-house and cut up. It is then melted, and finds 
its way to the candle-factory, if wanted there, or to the 
soap-factory, if such is in need of supplies. This con- 
trivance is orderly and efficient. There is not a great deal 
of machinery in use, but such as there is is the best of its 
kind. There is a large number of vats, some of which are 
15-ft. by 15-ft. diameter. There are but two kinds of soap 
made, and the amount of each may easily be guessed from 
the number of hands employed, as well as the size 
of the vats used. The whole of the premises cover an 
acre, and are substantially built, and the Works are 
particularly well ventilated and very roomy. The smell 
meeting one is not the same as greets the nose in a 
perfumer's shop, but it is not more oppressive and certainly 

' a less pent-up sort of odour than is to be felt in many 
kitchens. If sanitary arrangement were as good in every 
dwelling-house in London, and if all shop-keepers' stocks 
were as carefully stowed with a view to the keeping of bad 
smells out of the way as are goods to be found on these 
extensive premises, a great reform would be made in 
regard to matters affecting public health. The premises 
under notice are particularly free from everything offensive 
to the eye, and as to the nose, whether they are or not 
disagreeable is, to some extent, a matter of opinion. As 

employers of labour, this firm, hold a very prominent place 
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in the locality. As a firm, they are enterprising. Capital 
is laid out in their Works with no niggardly hand, and so 
far as a place amongst manufacturers goes, they deserve 
one in the first rank. As merchants, they take an honour- 
able place in the City. It is pleasing also to be able to 
rank in this case, as in many others, City merchants in the 
world's commercial capital amongst our local manufacturers 
and employers of labour. In some instances, howevery 
the City merchant becomes an East London manufacturer 
as a speculation, and remains such only as long as he 
can make it pay. I find some such who have no local 
sympathies, and they rather despise the locality out of 
which they make their wealth. Such a person is no 
great acquisition to any community on politico-economic 
principles, however high his social position or great his 
• wealth.' But the prevalent type of the East London 
manufacturer, who is also a City merchant, belongs to that 
class a specimen of which is under notice. So long as so 
many East London manufacturers need an outlet in the 
City everyone who sneers at everything Eajst of Temple 
Bar wiU find that the facts of the case turn the laugh 
against them. London owes more of her progress com- 
piercially, as a whole, to manufacturing than to buying 
and selling. Therefore, while to the South and North 
she is considerably indebted, to the East she is under 
incalculable obligations. If the metropolis of the United 
Kingdon, which is also the Citadel of the world's commerce, 
had only within her those who imported and exported 
products manufactured no matter where, she would still be 
the greatest of commercial cities. But she is all the more 
deserving of this title because several of her prince 
merchants are also producers, and her sheet-anchor is 
that she possesses those who make ^'goodE" ^3& ^^\!l ^& 
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those wlio buy and sell. Herein lies not merely English 
and British, but Imperial (which includes the three king- 
doms), ^eatness in commerce. Therefore, as this locality 
is the chief centre of production, and manufacturing as 
well as marketing is a nation's greatest grandeur com- 
mercially, one comes again — ^whether it be in view of a 
tallow candle and soap factory or that of something else — 
to the conclusion that the East of London is the best spoke 
in the wheel of the metropolis as a commercial city. The 
candle trade is not confined to the making of dips ; compo- 
sites are also extensively manufactured, and chiefly in this 
district. Those in that trade are worthy of speciflc 
mention, but space does not admit of more than a passing 
notice to say that they are not omitted through any 
disregard of their importance. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Messrs. Simpson, Payne, and Co., of Millwall, 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., and Messrs. J. Wilton and Sons 
(who also make dip candles), of Stratford. I was very 
courteously shown over the premises of his firm by Mr. 
Duncan Knight. There are many things I observed 
which, were I merely attempting a description, I should 
mention, but I pass over all except what is likely to be of 
public interest. Yet there is one thing, the firms' horses 
show how well they are stabled and attended to, which I 
feel ought at least to be named. They have as nice a lot 
of horses as ono could desire to see, and they take very 
special care of them. The goods of this house find their 
way everywhere, and whether as local employers of labour 
OP as merchants, they deserve to be most favourably ranked 
amongst our leading firms, especially such as are at once 
venerable, stable, and full of that power of expansion 
which skill, capital, and. exjetieii^i^ ^ot^^ oasiL^ve. 
Passing from tlie poT\iioii oi ^^ otl^^\»^^^ X^^-sr^^. 
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come now to that whicli is made into leather. Messrs. 8. 
E. Norris and Co. employ over one hundred hands at their 
&ctory in ShadweU in the manufacture of leather machine 
bands, endless leather bands for portable engines, leather 
belting, copper-riveted delivery and copper-riveted suction 
bose, leather fire- buckets, and almost everything in leather 
wanted for ships or for mechanical uses. This business 
was established in 1775. The old premises have been 
greatly enlarged, and the factory now standing is an 
imposing building, forming an ornament, in an architectural 
sense, to the street. On entering I was politely received, 
and, as I find in all large and enterprising houses, 
courteously informed on every point on which I made 
inquiry. Mr. Patterson, one of the firm, went over the 
building with me, and showed me all new and improved 
machines. It appears that about a dozen years ago hand- 
work chiefly prevailed in this factory, but now there is 
machinery in every comer, and the consequent good effect 
of its use in economising labour and increasing employ- 
ment is obvious all over the business. Some twenty or 
more processes are now conducted by machinery which 
nse^ to be done by hand. I find here a cutting-machine 
like that in use in book-binders' and printers' places, of a 
very large size, which cuts with an accuracy unlikely ever 
to be excelled. It is worked by a treadle, and is as easy 
of management as a pair of scissors. There is a sewing- 
machine also at work, which shows a most ingenious 
application of the general principle of these valuable 
inventions. The splicing-machine is also a very valuable 
tool, and one exceedingly simple in its construction. It is 
powerful in its action, whilst it is easily worked and 
marvellously efficient. The sewing of a leather belt 
with copper wire is one of the most im.^0Tl«jsi\» Q>i NiJaa t^^^tj^* 
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mechanical improyements to be seen in this trade. Leather 
buckets of all are made here ; besides, let the work done be 
what it may, it is on the best principle. It would appear, 
however, that the firm, having made valuable improve** 
ments, are ahead of skinners and flayers, who do their 
work still in a slovenly way — at least, those of the United 
Kingdom. It is not unusual to notice a cut in a piece of 
leather. This is either a consequence of want of skill or 
a result of carelessness in the operator who takes the hide 
off the animal. Every such cut is a loss of something — ^it 
may be two shillings, or less, perhaps more ; but if only of 
one penny, what a sum it comes to in the aggregate! 
Anything that jbreaks the surface and weakens the strength 
of a hide is deterioration to leather, and entails a loss on 
some one. The Swiss use wooden knives, and exercise 
great care, and the hides they take off are free from flaws. 
Labour is cheaper in Switzerland than in the United 
Kingdom, but leather in that country is also lower in 
price, and if it be worth while to be careful in Switzerland, 
it must be equally so not to waste or injure property in 
Ghreat Britain and Ireland. It is a matter of moment, as 
illustrated on these premises, to lessen manual and increase 
machine labour, but if machinery should destroy materials 
and waste property, then by all means let hand-labour 
be resorted to. Generally speaking, however, it is not 
so. The machine is often more accurate and less wasteful 
of raw materials than the hand, but the case as between 
the careful skinning in Switzerland and the carelessness 
of some skinners in the United Kingdom is not one as 
between hand and machine. It is a matter as between a 
good workman and a bad one. This department of the 
leather trade of East London is capable of much extension. 
It Ib one to which. Bhippiag gh^^ a great deal of employ- 
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ment. It is therefore not only important as it now is, but 
is prospectively so. In the hands of this firm it is very well 
fixed, and there can be little doubt a house which has 
•f^wn steadily for a whole century, will keep increasing, 
and in its increase not only the leather manufacture as 
confined to things for ships and mechanical purposes, but 
the trade generally, will benefit. One of the chief features 
of this firm's trade is that of the '' Helvetia" leather 
belting, laces, etc. '' Helvetia " leather is their speciality. 
It is prepared from fresh Swiss hides. The pelt is dressed 
with a compound free from acids and in hot drums. This 
secures lightness and suppleness. It posseses all the 
strength of leather otherwise prepared, and is not so liable 
to break. In laces especially is its value seen. They 
maintain their soft, supple character for any length of 
time. Belts of this leather are not liable, like those of 
tanned leather, to slip over drums. The cost is very little 
more than ordinary leather, and it seems beyond a question 
that it is in all respects much more suitable than leather 
otherwise prepared for the several purposes for which 
leather is used on board ship and in the manufactory. The 
following statement of the comparatively breaking strain 
of English and Helvetia belting was published in the 
Engineer some time ago, and is therefore to be relied on : — 

English Belting. Helvetia Belting. 



Inches. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Double, 12 - 


- 14,861 


17,622 


7 . 


- 6,193 


11,089 


6 - 


- 5,603 


10,456 


4 - 


- 4,365 


6,207 


2 - 


- 2,942 


* 4,237 


Single, 10 • 


- 8,846 


11,888 


5 . 


- 4,060 


5,426 


4 - 


- 8,248 


3,948 


3J . 


- 3,007 


3,377 
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Articles in almost every other appliance of leather, except 
in boot and shoe-making, are made at these Works. The 
machinery is turned by steam-power. The buildiiigs 
include drying lofts, and the whole factory is compact and 
well-ordered. It is not too much to say also that it is an 
evidence of enterprise and liberal outlay of capital. The 
locality of these Works is often spoken of as the vilest of 
the bad. There are, no doubt, bad people in it^ but the 
himiber of hard-working honest people is too great to 
admit of the whole being so without a proviso, handed over 
to notoriety as a den of poverty, sq^ualor, destitution, and 
vice. The work-people at this place earn good wages, and 
they seem to be persons who make good use of their 
earnings. They are evidently a superior class of skilled 
work-people. Capital is freely laid out in this locality, 
and work-people earn liberal wages. Of the existence of 
much poverty there is no sign, reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Evidently capitalists are doing their 
best, and work-people also deserve to be spoken of, as a 
rule, with approbation. This, be it remembered, is not 
only East London, but the part of it most generally held 
up to abhorrence, or spoken of as I have been forced 
frequently to observe, as morally and spiritually too bad 
to be named, except with a view to the collection of funds 
for its improvement. 




THE BAKING TRADE. 

This laduBtiy divides iteeU into biHCuit and aoft-breakiii^ 
baking, and the former into ship and general bificuit 
making. The first-named is represented in East London in 
a manner vortby of notice by MeesTs. Benton, Parkinson, 
and Hatfield. I was politely shown over the Works of 
the firm by both the first-named. Each is practical, and 
neither above his work. There is nothing wonderful in 
this, for to find men of eminence in the political world or 
phUanthropists and public spirited citizens practically 
engaged in the several callings they not only conduct, but 
adorn, is the "common thing " in this division of the 
metropolis. Consequently every Industry is more or less 
stable, and all, with a few exceptions alrea^ mentioned, 
give promise of expansion, chiefly because the capitalists 
engaged in them are practical, iiidustrious, and enterprising 
men. The Works of this firm have been lately erected, 
and form a striking building in Commercial-road.' The 
frontage is probably about sixty feet, and the premises 
ext^id &om the road some one limiicei oaA \r««ife5 \ftRSu 
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On entering there is the peculiar advantage visible of 
xoominess, good ventilation, order, and the sevearal Hungs 
which suggest attention to business, and active careful 
industry. *' Like master like man," and such as is the <me 
eo is the other. There are about fifteen hands at work. 
But with a recollection of biscuit baking as it used to 
be, that which presented itself on entering these premises 
led me inwardly to exclaim, "What a change!" The 
dough used to be kneaded by a long pole with a sharp 
edge. This pole was fastened to a table so as to be easily 
brought to bear all over the surface of the dough, and it 
was actually pressed down by manual labour, at once the 
most severe and least civilised possible ; in fact, the baker 
sat on the end of the pole, the rest being easily guessed. 
But now this sort of work is done by machine— one of 
Vickers'. Into this machine a given quantity of water 
flows, and then the flour, which has been measured into a 
hopper on the top floor, enters through a spout into the 
machine, which is called a " mixer." Inside this there are 
knives so placed as to revolve, and as they go round out 
the dough, and thus kneading is done on the most scientific 
principle. When kneaded, it is lifted into a carriage, and 
thence it passes under the pressure of a heavy roller, which 
makes it into a substance resembling a thick white doth. 
When sufficiently pressed, it passes into another machine^ 
where it is cut into shapes, and these being placed in an 
-oven, and ** twice baked," namely, baked by two heats, 
find their way into a trough at a distance, and out of it 
into a tank, and thence to a dr3ring loft. The only reason 
why I mention these details is to show that human toil is 
ameliorated, a given quantity of biscuits are produced in 
a period of time impracticable before the introduction of 
machinery, and as a consequence) a lower price for this 
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article of food beoomes as remuneratiYe as the higli price 
was under the old system. The importance of these 
things is surdy very great. Our working people at home 
desire to be less sorely slaved, and when one or an other 
of either working men or other people want to emigrate, 
it is a matter of no small moment that the biscuits they 
need on the voyage are to be had at a price which some 
years ago— even though flour might be cheaper — woidd 
be considered fabulously low. This firm can supply several 
tons of biscuits on a very short notice, which to ship- 
owners is a matter of much moment. But had a large 
order found its way to a biscuit baker's of the old school, 
however extensive — say the father of Mr. Parkinson — 
who was in the trade thirty or forty years ago — it would 
have been impracticable of execution. Our emigrants to 
New Zealand and elsewhere need a large supply of biscuits. 
This is to be had at a fair price ; and the quality is, such 
is the effect of competition, beyond question such as — 
were there no inspector of stores — ^anyone might safely 
and comfortably enjoy even on land. I was shown several 
qualities, all hard, dry, and difficult to the teeth, but each 
one pure, wholesome, and nutritive. This remark applies 
not merely to the biscuits made by this firm, but to those 
of all others in the trade, There are several of these, 
amongst whom I mention Messrs. Salmon, Walker, and 
Co., Batclrff Cross, and Messrs. Stephenson and Son, 
Wapping, not because they are the only ones worthy of 
notice, but to show that no distinction, as in favour of one 
or other, is meant, even though I And it impossible to 
notice everyone. The engine which drives the machinery 
at work at this Bakery was made by Scott Eussel. The 
boiler is one deserving special notice^ and as is well-known 
to every one in the locality, it emits no smoke nuisance. 
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This is chiefly a result of good stoking, but also perhaps 
of the firm's liberality in providing all necessary appli- 
ances, cost what they may, to enable the man at the fire 
to do his work so as to create no nuisance. There are 
two other articles of food made by this fiLrm. One is the 
dogs' biscuits, made from American meat. The process in 
this manufacture is very interesting. The cakes of meat 
are subjected to a disc, in which there are pios, and these 
tear it into a condition in which it becomes granular. This 
Ghranulator, as I call it, is also useful in preparing^ shells 
for poultry food, which is another of the produi:^ of these 
Works. Whether these things are suggested on the " profit 
and loss" principle, or by the promptings of " man's better 
self," in favour of dogs and fowls, matters nothing to the 
Political Economist, as utility rightly understood is only 
benevolence "writ large." Therefore the fact that dog 
biscuits and fowl food are a portion of our East London 
Industries is a matter of public importance, even to those 
least inclined to look outside self. Ship-biscuit TnATring is 
peculiarly a local trade. Biscuit baking of all kinds is 
also carried on in the locality. In packing biscuits, rum 
casks are evidently most suitable, as appears in the stores 
of this firm. These things, like flour barrels, were once 
comparatively valueless ; but as we progress in trade, and 
as our Industries expand, we And it practicable to apply to 
them the rule — ^let nothing be lost. 

For my facts in the soft bread-baking line I visited the 
Works of Mr. T. P. Westmore, at Tredegar-square, Bow. 
This is not the only East London soft-bread bakery. But 
it is one of the largest. Nor is it the only place where 
good bread can be had ; but it is one of those in which, 
oome when one may, nothing but the best is ever on sale. 
Mr. Westmore calls his bread "Devonshire farmhouse 
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bread," and be its quality what it may, comparatively it is 
more popular in the neighbourhood than Nevill's, and 
exceeds in sweetness that of the Aerated bread. One does 
not wonder at this, after seeing the cleanly habits of the 
bakers, the orderly condition of the bakehouse, and the 
excellent quality of the flour, but the bread gets its last 
touch in the oven, and from the nimiber of loaves taken 
out of the sack of flour, it is dear from their fewness that 
the end is to produce only well-baked bread. It was not 
80 at all times everywhere, but if one is to judge of the 
quantity of flour baked by Mr. Westmore, and the numbers 
who would be customers if they could get served, it must 
have always been so at this place. The fact is, the trade 
at this shop could not have been gained by taking the last 
possible farthing per sack out of the flour, but rather, as 
even the nost casual observer may see, by making the best 
possible bread and selling it at the lowest rate that '' wOI 
pay." Mr. Westmore has other shops ; also another bakery 
in Commercial-road. He is Chairman of the Master Bakers* 
Association of Old Ford, which is a sort of deflnite term 
probably for the indeflnite boundaries of Bow and that 
portion of East London which lies in the district. It is 
only fair to say of the East London Bread-bakers generally 
that they give better bread for " the money" than is to be 
had in any other part of London, except in the City and 
Spitalflelds. But may it not be asked. Were it not for 
such men as Mr. Westmore — ^who leads the trade with a 
conscience more apt in seeing what is fair to the consumer 
than in catching at every chance of an extra farthing on 
the quartern loaf — ^would bread be either so cheap or so 
good East of Aldgate Pump? All the credit, however, 
must not be given to one. There are many others entitled 
to a share. It would be impossible to name every (me^ 
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but Mr. A Bobeitson, a Scotcliman, Mr. B. P. list, a 
German, and Mr. J. Sands, another Englishman, deserve 
to share the honour of being ' ' honest bakers." The baking 
business of London — and East London is no exception — 
has been raised in its character as an Industry by the 
entering into it of both Scotchmen and Germans, as well 
as by worthy Englishmen. Besides, I do not consider it 
at all irrelevant to say that if the rising generation, whose 
ambition is too often to get out of such trades, were to try 
more to imitate those named and others alike worthy, they 
would show much more good sense. There is no calling 
in which the man may not adorn his work. Besides, there 
is no class of work, provided one has a taste and talent for 
it, which does not, as much as every or any other, open a 
sphere in which a man may become useful, which is the 
proper meaning of the term * * great. ' ' Is not Mr. Westmore 
in his shop or bakehouse just as usefully and honourably 
employed as if he handled a crozier or sat on the woolsack ?* 
If, then, the example of such man be allowed to speak, it 
will **read this lesson" to every young man, "Be not 
ashamed of work, and, be your work what it may — all 
work is honourable, and every kind alike if well done — 
do it rightly and as a man." The controversy as between 
taking out of the flour all its properties as food by a 
chemical process, as in the case of fermented bread, or by a 
mechanical process^ as in that of the Aerated bread, is at 
present almost dead. It is one, however, worthy of' 
discussion, though it provoke warm words on both sides.. 
There is one thing, moreover, about the matter which may 
console all to whichever side they lean, and that is that in^ 
East London the best of fermented bread is to be had, and 
if anyone wishes to test this statement, let a loaf be taken 
from the stock of any East London baker, say Mr, Westmore, . 
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or any other of the first dass. The bread question is a 
vital one. Honest, cleanly, and obliging bakers are a 
necessity in every community, and, should their presence 
in this division of the metropolis be questioned, one has 
only need to go to Bromley, Old Ford, Bethnal Green, or 
anywhere else in the district. Happily an abundant 
harvest has given us cheap flour. A propitious season has 
rendered the saving of grain in a wholesome state practic- 
able. Free trade, as a great political achievement, has 
placed us next door to Calif omian and other prolific wheat- 
fields ; and now that we have and enjoy all these advantages, 
is it not a matter of public importance that the baking- 
trade is so conducted that the poorest person in the land, 
shares these advantages not only fairly, but because of 
special circumstances in a greater degree than their richer 
neighbours. This we owe to bakers who, when they might 
have combined to exact too much, have generally divided, 
so as to require too Httle for their bread. The happy 
mediiim is best, and to keep it has ever been the aim of 
first-class master bakers. 

Since writing the above I was pained to learn that my 
remarks were not understood. I have nothing to retract, 
not a word to regret, and have only to add that were I 
writing in view of such facts as I might have obtained at 
almost any bakery in East London, I should doubtless 
have been led to use the same terms. In other words, as 
an observer of facts it was necessary in simple justice 
to state that East London bakers as a whole produce 
exceptionally good bread, and I said so plainly. 



CONFECTIONERY. 

1. Messrs. Batger and Co., Eatcliff. 

2. Messrs. Martin and NoLle, Old Ford. 

3. Messrs. Hill and Jones, Commercial-road. 

4. Messrs. Yolckman and Son, Stratford. 

This is an important Industry ; and while, as usual, 
all engaged in it cannot be specially noticed, it is ahrays to 
be understood that no one is left out except for ^rant of 
space ; also that those selected as representative firms 
possess at least one specialite each, which on public grounds 
must ever be regarded worthy of mention. It would be 
unfair not to say that Messrs, Batger have more than one 
special feature, for their Works all over are filled with 
modes of operation and evidences of skill, enterprise, and 
a liberal outlay of capital, which present many points of 
interest of a public nature. I was most courteously allowed 
to go over these Works, which are in Broad-streot, Batdiff, 
by Mr. Frederick Machin, the principal of the firm, and 
was very politely shown over every comer by Mr. F, 
Araold, the general maaagei. The firm was established 
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in 1748. Its Works, until twelve years ago, were in 
Bishopsgate-street, but since that time on the premises 
now occupied. They cover about an acre, all built upon, and 
for the machinery now in operation, the hands employed, 
and the stock in store, they are somewhat crowded. Mr. 
Arnold has been manager twenty years. He has about 
four hundred and fifty hands at aU times to guide and 
regulate, and at Christmas time one hundred more, whilst 
in the English fruit season he has seven hundred hands at " 
work. The quantity of sugar manufactured annually is 
about two thousand tons. The quantity of gooseberries, 
currants, apples, pears, apricots, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, and other English fruits, is about one thousand 
tons, and that of lemon, citron, oranges, ginger (East 
Indian), is simply enormous. One aspect of importance in 
this Industry may be inferred from these and kindred 
facts. For example, ships are chartered to carry the fruits 
of warmer climates to our shores, and an impetus is given 
to market-gardening by the existence of such a demand as 
that of this firm. But in addition to employment of ships 
and encouragement of market-gardening, this fiirm in- 
directly set box-making and coopering in motion to no 
inconsiderable extent, and even to those who make jars, 
bottles, glass and delf ware, in which marmalades, jams, 
jellies, and other goods are packed, the firm are good 
customers. I must mention en passant that as a manager 
Mr. Arnold has obviously this great factory as decidedly 
under his control, and manages it with as muc^ self-* 
possession and effectiveness, as a skilful mariner does Jiis 
ship. To the work-people his will is law ; a»d in his easy 
and kindly manifestation of what he wishes to b^ done, 
every one at once acquiesces with that cheerfulness which 
confidence in superior judgment, and xesijectY be^ottQn 1;^^ 
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a generous consideration for everyone's feelings can alone- 
inspire. Order prevails everywhere. The work-people all 
seem happy. There is no driving of " slow coaches," for 
everyone seems to feel pleased in doing his or her best 
willingly, and all look as if impressed with the knowledge 
that the manager expects no more than is right and will 
not be put off with less. There is a general foreman, and 
special foremen in several departments, whilst a consider- 
able portion, especially the finer sort of work, is done by 
"piece work." I mention these matters because I still 
fail to meet with that disorderly, disreputable class of 
work-people on parading whose demerits and moral needs 
so many make fame, if not wages, to the disgrace of East 
London, or rather to their own shame. The working 
classes may not all be of as good a type as the employes of 
this firm. But having seen not only these but many 
others, even though I should spoil a scheme in embryo 
for getting fame, I must say that East London work-people, 
men, boys, and women, as a class, are worthy members of 
society, and as a rule can earn their wages honestly, and 
earn sufiicient of it not to be fit objects of either patronage 
or pauper relief at the hands of psuedo-philanthropists. 
In attempting a notice of these Works I begin where my 
visit left off, namely, at the basement. As one goes into 
thq door of the factory a bake-house will be observed, 
where wedding cakes and other finer sorts of baked goods 
are made. This place is a model of cleanliness, and while 
the matter is on the tapis I have to say once for all, so is 
Chrery room in the Works. The oven in use here is one of 
Perkins' patent ovens, and its excellency is that it is heated 
by pipes which require very little fuel, and keep up a 
steady heat, easily regulated all over. Close to this depart- 
^xaent there is one in wHck l?teTic\i ^o^^ wid gum pastiles 
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4ire made, each on a system, and by appliances Mghly 
ingenious and very economical. One of the most striking 
ihings in these Works is the employment of machines to 
•save hand-labour, and even here a specimen is at work. 
This is a costly machine, but as it saves labour, and is 
•easily worked, it is a great acquisition. Then one comes 
-to the extensive cellarage, filled with tens of thousands of 
•stock jars of the various kinds of English fruit in a 
^condition ready to be removed to the jam-making depart- 
iment, or in bottles ready for sale. Some of* these bottles 
look very nice, especially those of cherries and Yarmouth 
raspberries. From these places one gets to the foreign 
fruit stores, thence to the places where lemons and oranges 
oare cut up and made ready for pickle. Here there are 
^8ome seventy or eighty persons engaged working machines 
: singularly well adapted for their work. Then comes the 
innumerable vats in which fruits intended for candying 
are kept, and in which they are prepared for the several 
finishing processes. These require ^eat skill, and while 
iit is not my business to describe them, I must say every 
^portion of them were politely brought under my notice and 
nothing hid from me — in fact, there is nothing to hide. 
The graining of sugar in making candied goods is doubt- 
less, to a skilled workman, very simple. But its relation 
.to the quality and price of goods is a matter not so easily 
understood even by the most acute observer ; yet that 
fwhich I saw satisfies me that every improvement in mani- 
(Pulation, or in the shape of a pan, or in the mode of 
iheating one, or in any other part of the work, eventually 
leads to an expansion of this Industry, and at last means 
cheaper confectionery. Thus expansion and lowering of 
•prices come naturally. The public being better pleased 
rwith the goods, there is a consequent increase vcl ^^ 
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demand, wMcli lea^s to an extension of the area of con- 
sumption, whicli in turn ends in cheaper goods. Therefore 
every good workman and enterprising manufacturer is 
a public benefactor. But it is never to be forgotten that 
one only suceeds in doing public good in proportion as 
personal opportunities are improved, and the duties of 
one's calling, be it master or servant, properly attended to. 
Passing from the lower storey, in which are carried on so- 
many processes and where so much material in a raw or 
partly manufactured state is stored, one comes to the 
forwarding room or warehouse. That same impress of' 
orderliness and evident activity without fuss, which the 
manager has impressed on all parts of the Works, are here 
quite as noticeable as elsewhere. The building itself has 
high ceilings, and is well ventilated. There is a lift at 
work in which ropes made at Messrs. Frosts' have been in 
use for a considerable time and are still in good condition, 
one man has nothing to do but attend to this lift, and in 
the interests of life, and as a precaution against accidents, 
this is a wise and humane arrangement. The place is 
also provided on every floor with means the most simple 
and easily worked for putting out fire. One man is held 
accountable for keeping these in order — another wise pre-- 
caution. I now come to where the sugar is pulverised. 
This is not the order in which I walked over the factory, 
but that which I found necessary to adopt as a means of 
summarizing. The machinery here is the best of its kind, 
a remark which applies throughout the Works. There are 
large granite stones at work, driven by steam power, 
which travel round a circle and crush the sugar into that 
fine condition which, when sifted on the principle of a 
i3oiir-dressing machine, is requisite for lozenge making. 
There are, however, certamTsmflia oi ^oo^iQt^\sMk«3a.othep 
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grain of the sugar has to be drawn out. This is an 
exceedingly interesting process. The ordinary lozenge is 
made very rapidly. The mixture, which is simply moistened 
sugar and the flavouring material, namely, peppermint of 
a variety of strengths, cinnamon, ginger, lemon, cayenne, 
clove, or whatever other kind is passed under the action of 
machinery which kneads it ; then it is rolled out by other 
machinery until it gets into condition like thin paper ; then 
it passes another machine which cuts it into lozenges with 
incredible rapidity. Drying and packing these only remain 
to be done, imtil the goods are on their way to the retail 
shops of London, or of the provinces, or it may be Scotland, 
or Ireland, or abroad. Medicated lozenges cannot be made 
so easily. Nor can medals and certain kinds of fancy 
goods. These are executed by hand, by which the several 
processes of stamping, colouring, and ornamenting such 
goods are done. The colouring matter in all cases is such 
as may be safely eaten, and even in the production of a 
strawberry, including the green part, the colouring is per- 
fectly harmless. The placing of a ring of red on goods like 
" marbles," and decorations on comfits and like goods, are 
done by adaptations of mechanical principles well worthy 
of notice. But I must pass over aU such and many other 
processes. The packing department is specially interesting, 
more particularly in those rooms where candied fruits and 
Everton toffee are made up. Apricots, apples, greengage 
plums, cherries, and all kinds of home-grown fruits, as weU 
as Indian ginger, imder the deft fingers of young women, 
who are directed by matronly-looking persons, obviously 
competent to guide their work and regulate, if necessary, 
their conduct are made to show to perfection the crystals of 
sugar which glisten and glitter all over their surface. Near 
to this part of the Works there is a gelatinQ aivd I^^'u^tn.s^ 
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mnnltine, whieh JflaTalunblo invention, and is worked with 
great skill. The various processes of drying tozeuges, and 
the eereral modes need in making even the plainest kinds 
of "boilings" are bU exceedingly well aiTanged, in each of 
vhidh inTention is very obvious, which means in language 
affecting ooiuiiniers either finer goods for the money, or a 
loirer price. This is important, as confectionery is even 
now a necessaiy of life, at least on occasiona of festiTity, 

■ -whether domestio or social. Coming to generalities, I am 
f^iaA to find that mojiy of the men at work here entered as 
haye,' and Bomo have been in the place from ten years to a 
qnuter of a century. Happily the confectionery business 
has got a hold in this locality. At these Works alone 
there is an enonnOQs amount of capital laid ont in copper 
and iron utensils, and a large sum paid weokly in wages, 
to say nothing of tie stocfe of fruit. But it is obvious that 
the firm's business ib worthy of such investments, and on 
public grounds it is to be greatly desired that their business 
and that of all who, Ube them, stake such large sums, and 
administer their powers as employers so worthily, may so 
expand as to give to this division of the metropolis even 
more a character for having within it people who are 
generously using, instead of selfishly hoarding, the means 
at their command. 

2. — Messrs. Mabtijt and IfonLE.— This is one of the 
younger firms in the Confectionery line. Their Works 
are in Old Ford Road, occupying several houses at the 
comer of two streets. They employ about 40 hands, and 
these chiefly in the more artistic or fancy branch of the 
business. Chocolate and cocoa-nut goods are amongst the 
chief features of the manufactures, the rights of ceitain 
special improvements in which, are registered as their own 

invention. Both members of the firm are practical, each 
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in a separate department ; and, like most of tlie owiiers of 
Industries in East London, they thus give a sort of confi- 
dence to the public in respect to the permanence and 
success of the several local manufactories now in operation. 
In addition to the specialttes above-named, the firm manu- 
factures lozenges of all kinds, and in this they use those 
recent improvements whereby the goods are made for all 
practical purposes proof against becoming dusty -looking, 
however long made. This is accomplished by a very 
ingenious mode of giving a certain grain to sugar. In 
fancy goods, such as used to be called Christmas goods, 
but which are now in demand at every season of the year, 
they produce the very best possible to be made. Clocks, 
watches, scissors, gloves, boots, and imitations of almost 
every article in household use, are produced in sugar, and 
decorated in a style at once pleasing to look at and safe to 
eat. Several colours are imparted to this class of goods, 
and the stuff used in all these is such as can do no one the 
least injury who may partake of these now commonly used 
articles of luxury. The outgoings of East London traders 
are very creditable to them as a class. For example, the 
goods made by this firm find their way not only into all 
parts of the Metropolis, but into the provinces and across 
the border and the Channel respectively. Their trade, 
however, is chiefly a London and Provincial one, and is 
steadily growing. This house of business has been in 
existence about eight years, but its members have been 
much longer in both the manufacturing and mercantile 
portions of the trade. The employes, like those in the 
locality generally, are industrious, attentive, and facile- 
handed workers. Large numbers of them are females, and 
these can earn very fair wages at what is easy and 
agreeable work. Among the newer firms, therefore^ in 
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this line, Messrs. Martin and Noble deserve a chief 
plaoe as enterprising manufacturers and good employers^ 
The pans and other utensils of the firm are in good ordoTi 
and as some of them are very costly, a considerable sum of 
money must be invested in this Industry. 

3. — Messes. Hill and Jones. — ^The Works of this fiim 
are in the Commercial Road ; and although I did not go- 
over them, I can from certain knowledge say they are 
extensive and well-ordered. In The Natwnal Food ami 
Fuel Reformer^ October 2nd, 1875, a full description of these 
premises is to be found. The chief points in which, of 
public interest, to be inferred, are that no one need fear to 
use the sweets made by this firm, as all materials used are- 
each the best of its kind, and that such colour matter 
as is used is perfectly free from anything deleterious to 
the palate, stomach, or general good health of the eator. 
It seems to be taken for granted by the writer of this able 
article, that the tens of tons of confectionery made in East 
London are consumed very largely by juveniles, in which 
opinion I do not share. The fact as I see it seems to be,. 
rather, that confectionery is gradually becoming a necessary 
in every day food, and that adults as well as youths use it» 
But be this as it may, it has already attained to the 
position of an indispensable requisite at any social 
gathering, whether in our own homes or in those public- 
rooms in which soirees are given. The time has not long^ 
gone by when tea was more rare and less used than con- 
fectionery is at present. It is now commonly in use 
everywhere and by all classes, having altogether ceased to 
be a luxury. In like manner, is it not possible sugar 
boilings, candied goods, and all other sorts of confectionery 
will very soon become so imiversaJly used as to create 
a, demand, to meet wluck \ikna tc^d.^ mil expand into 
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even more enlarged proportions than it has yet assumed. 
4. — Messbs. Yolceman and Son. — This firm is one of the 
(Adest amongst East London confectioners. It is also 
nKther more conservatiYe in respect to older modes of 
manipulation than any other in the locality. Besides 
which, as to the quality of the goods produced, no other 
house has ever excelled it. There are about two hundred 
hands employed, and about seven hundred or eight himdred 
tons of sugar worked up annually. For many years this 
firm have had no need to seek customers, being in that 
rare position of being sought after by as many as they can 
provide goods to supply. Any trade must ever be a 
reputable one, so long as it is represented by houses whose 
character as employers and as traders stand in that high 
position occupied by this one. But we must also remember 
that to be an expanding trade, such enterprise as that 
already noticed — ^the most striking specimen of which iu 
East London is to be found on the premises of Messrs. 
Batger & Co. — must have a place. The work-people at 
Messrs. Yolckman's, as might be expected in connexion 
with such a firm, are of a superior class, and have liberal 
wages. But of this interesting and important Lidustry, 
as a whole, it is not too much to say that it has got a firm 
footing in East London, and is in the hands of both 
capitalists and work-people, who are at once alike able 
and willing to do it justice. In one word, it is a very 
extensive trade, and yet it is also a growing one ; whilst 
its growth seems secured in the character for enterprise, 
skill, and industry of those engaged in it, — employers and 
employ6s in their respective places doing their best, if not 
in every case without exception, in a way, nevertheless, 
entitling them to public approbation. 
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1. North London Railway; Locomotive, Carriage, and 
Waggon Department. 

2. Great Eastern Railway; Locomotive, Carriage, and 
Waggon Department. 

3. Messrs. Hunter and Engliali, Engineers, Bow. 

Li noticing these Industries, it is neceasary to say a 
word about the importance of rulways in respect to the 
carrying and passenger traffic in East London. The first- 
mentioned of these has, apart from the employment of 
labour and the impetus given to other Industries, afforded 
facilities for trading in London of which the East has 
taken as large an advantage as any other part. It would 
doubtless be as difficult to estimate either in a lump sum, 
or by an annual income, how much Old Ford, Bow, Poplar, 
and other parts of this locality have gained by the existence 
of the North London Bailway, as it would be to say how 
itiiic!& every brick in every Ai^uildiB^ in Oanonbury, High- 
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. bury, Camden Town, Hampstead, and other places, owe to 
ihe fact that this railway has become even more a cause 
ihan a consequence of local progress. Besides this, the 
iieiighbourhood of Bow has the special advantage of 
the influence on the labour market of the Works above 
mentioned, and which, by the kind permission of J, 
Park, Esq., the locomotive superintendent, I was shown 
over by Mr. Chapman. In noticing the importance of 
this branch of the Company's operations, I by no means 
overlook the employment given in the passenger service. 
I rather wish it to be remembered that as it is spread all 
over the line, extending as far as the Company has 
indirect relations, it is therefore not a local Industry in 
that strict sense in which the term is generally used in 
these chapters. I find the Works at Bow have been in 
operation about twelve years, and cover about five acres, 
employing seven hundred and fifty hands in their present 
comparatively juvenile condition. The labour given is 
chiefly skilled, but even when it is not it is well remuner- 
ated, and never too hard. In the entrance to the Works 
there is a "nursery," where young men already in- 
structed technically are on their trial, as it were, as to 
whether all, or some, or a few, will come out able engineers, 
and men who in their day will take leading places in 
the railway roUing-stock-making profession. These are 
probably articled apprentices, and have had their ti^-zin 
the drawing department as well as at the vice, tlie lathe, 
and the anvil. But it is most likely to be in future, as it 
has been in the past, that the greatest men of coming 
generations will be recruited from the ranks, not of the 
apprentices who are most natty in dress and the greatest 
dandies, but those who are least afraid to touch iron, hot 
or cold, or to do such work, rough or smooth, as comes in 
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their way. Passing from this department, by far the most 
interesting prospectively, one comes to the erecting shop, 
where not the small machines on which youth work, but the 
large ones on which men work, are in operation. An engine 
is made on the same principle as a ship, and in its eaxlj 
fitages it is treated just as if it were to be a clipper, or a 
man-of-war, except in mere details. The frame of an 
engine and the keel of a ship are probably in erery 
mechanical sense similar, and to the eye of an unpractised 
•observer seems much the same sort of thing. In con- 
jstructing these engines every appHanee is in operation by 
which they can be made strong, safe on the rails, and by 
which also labour can either be saved or elevated. The 
•carriage-building is also a very important Industry. 
Here the same principles of economy are observed, and 
while every year the carriages turned out are more and 
more elegantly fitted up, and more strongly built, their 
•construction is so much improved that they must and do 
wear longer, the public getting the benefit. Brass and 
iron-castings are also made on the premises. All the 
work necessary for engines, carriages, and waggons is done 
here, including the upholstering of those carriages which 
.are cushioned. The sewing-machine is at work, and does 
great execution. But one of the most important matters 
is that the Works are well ventilated, whether it be where 
the steam-hammer is, or the one worked by hand, or any 
•other class of tool. The motive power in use is created by 
^n engine made at the Works, and, taking them altogether, 
ihey are amongst the most hope-suggesting of our local 
Industries. Besides, as that department in which T. S. 
Mansell, Esq., is the leading spirit spreads its wings, so 
will the one over whiqh I have been so courteously shown 
Jncreaae it powers of employing labour. The line has 
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;already many ramifications outside London, but no matter 
how many more may be added, the rolling stock for all 
is manufactured at Bow, a fact of no small interest to shop- 
Ikeepers and trades-people, as well as workmen, but most 
•of all to the rising generation. These Works have proved 
ioid are proving of great value to the neighbourhood. 

2. The Woeks of the Great Eastebn Railway Com- 
pany, at Stratford, afford even more than those named, an 
illustration of the value of this new mode of providing 
employment and using money. A railway coming into the 
neighbourhood is simply the arrival of new means of 
increased employment, the bringing to one's doors openingps 
for talent, and a new way of affording capitalists an outlet 
for money, each certainly resulting in progress ; and 
allowing for all the mistakes made by over-sanguine 
speculators, and the tricks of unscrupulous adventurers, in 
a way which on the whole " pays." Pjrobably few lines 
in England have done more, considering the ground it 
runs over, in arousing a spirit of progress than the Ghreat 
Eastern, and certainly to none other could the East of 
London have stood so deeply indebted as it does to this 
Company. But my concern is with the Works at Stratford, 
and with them only as means of doing good in the locality, 
directly and indirectly, as a local Industry. I was at once 
permitted to view these Works, when I explained my 
object to W. Adams, Esq[., the locomotive superintendent. 
Li the absence, for a portion of the time, of the Works' 
superintendent, M. Bromley, Esq., I was very politely 
shown over by Mr. Macallan, and to Mr. Cox, also, I am 
indebted for some of my information. But I saw so much 
that it would be impossible for me to convey any adequate 
idea of the importance of this place. In principle and for 
orderly arrangement, the signs of a skilled and able head 
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at the helm of these Works and those of the North London) 
are similar. But there is a wider scope in the Great 
Eastern, which, however complicated in its detcdls, ia 
evidently as thoroughly under control, and as perfectly 
understood, and as calmly and effectively administered a» 
if its direction were a very easy matter. To the skiU and 
administrative powers of Mr. Adams and Mr. Bromley this 
condition of things is due. Mr. Macallan, to whom an 
important position is assigned, is also perfectly competent,, 
and having both experience and utiderstanding in the most 
minute details, put me into possession of facts out of which 
I can only select a few pointing to the value, in a public 
sense, of this Industry. But before coming to details, I 
may state that these Works were erected about a quarter 
of a century since. They cover at present probably 30 
acres of ground, and are constantly being extended. Some- 
of the Company's engines are made at these works, and att 
are repaired. This Department gives employment ta 
2,750 hands. But very few are imskiUed labourers, the- 
greater number being such as can earn very considerable' 
sums, whether reckoned weekly or annually. This is in 
addition to the employment given in connection with the- 
permanent way, stations, signals, and other things, in all 
of which the Company, directly and indirectly, employs 
labour to a very large extent. The first place to which I 
I went with Mr. Macallan was the Erecting-shop. There 
are here some 40 pits, over which engines are placed in a 
way similar to that in which ships are placed in a graving- 
dock. The work done here is in every part on the principle 
of adopting the best machinery, and adapting to its work- 
ing every new appliance. At a railway company's work- 
shops when, as in the present case, in the hands of an 
enlightened superintendent, justice can be done to improved 
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modes of operation in a way impracticable at other* places. 
This is a matter of mucli moment in many ways, especially 
to men of genius, who are often " struggling men." It is 
also of importance to the public, as every shilling saved 
here, and every improvement adopted by which rolling- 
stock wears longer, comes into their hands, either in the 
shape of dividends, or increased value of shares, or 
reduction in the cost of transit of goods, or lessened 
expenses of travelling. In this shop, which is of immense 
size, there are several lathes at work, and some are 
capable of operating on a wheel of nine feet diameter. 
In fact, it is a shop of heavy tools, and yet the men seem 
to handle them with the greatest ease. There is here a 
sifter, worked by the use of the magnet, which takes out 
iron shavings from brass shavings, and dirt from both, so 
that they may be remolten and not allowed to waste. 
There are some engines here all but new, and probably 
better than when new ; yet> if only a plate of the old is 
saved, they are called repaired work. This is according to 
a system. In fact, the whole place is carried on systema- 
tically. System leads to order, and that, in turn, to 
simplicity. That so many men can be guided, and so 
much work done, and all according to plan and purpose, 
seems for a moment marvellous. But order and system 
once admitted, all else is easy of comprehension. But 
passing from this shop, the smiths' shop comes next. 
Here iron-work of all kinds required are done, and, as in 
other places, the whole is ordered so that anyone may see 
that everything is like clockwork for regularity, and is 
done also with an amount of actual and active mental 
exercise, which raises not only foremen, but even workmen 
to a condition in which the man is more seen than the 
mechanic. Before passing on to notice, or rather passing 
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over wliat I cannot find space even to name, I may mention 
that Mr. Adams has invented ** bogie ^rheels." Of course, 
I cannot understand as an engineer or mechanic does the 
value of this invention ; but it is nevertheless obvious that 
it means a mode of fixing wheels whereby greater safety 
of life is ensured, because they are more manageable, 
especially at curves, than the sort they are rapidly super- 
seding. The introduction of these must be a great boon. 
The saddest part of a railway accident is the loss of life ; 
but it entails .also the certain reduction or possible stoppage 
of the means of livelihood of at least two classes, viz., the 
representatives of those who may be killed, and those 
whose annual incomes, already not only fixed, but small, 
may be curtailed as a consequence of the damages in which 
the company is mulcted. The fact that these wheels are 
in use not only on the Gbreat Eastern Railway of which 
the inventor is the Locomotive Superintendent, but all over 
the world, shows their mechanical value, and though their 
worth can never be known in relation to the saving of life, 
it is a matter of moment that such a valuable improvement 
is in actual use. The motive power now in operation is 
very efficiently supplied by engines which are about to be 
superseded by others certain to be even more effective, 
especially by being arranged so as to save shafting. These 
will be economisers of motive power. There is also 
another evidence of the efficiency of these Works in the 
grinding-shop, whore certain kinds of work are finished by 
being ground on stones. This branch is usually carried on 
by Midland Counties men, and, were description my object, 
I might quote facts to show that it is one of the most 
interesting departments of skilled labour on the premises. 
Iron is glazed here also, which is a very nice sort of work. 
In the copper-smitlis' shop there is an invention at work 
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\)j which a great saving is effected in labour, whilst it also 
promotes the healthiness of the shop. It may be remarked, 
howeyer, that all over the premises there are not any 
dosed-up or unhealthy shops, not eyen the round-shed, 
which is the only place that looks dismal. But eyen here, 
and it is a matter of public importance, every precaution is 
used to preserve health and give as much comfort as pos- 
sible to workmen. The before-named appliance for braang 
is that the pipe, or whatever is to be brazed, is heated 
by a blast of combined gas and air. The material used in 
making the joint can be put on by a boy, while the 
quantity used is considerably less than in the old process. 
While mentioning this, it is right to say that the ** save- 
all " principle is in full work all over the premises. Pieces 
of iron broken or cut off are melted again and worked uj), 
however small or apparently valueless the scrape may 
separately appear. But a skilful locomotive superintendent, 
when ably assisted by like-minded superintendents of 
Works, foremen-general and of particular jobs or classes 
of work, whom workmen, as a rule, imitate and obey, is 
in one respect, like a steam-hammer, which cracks a nut 
or welds a monster piece of iron with equal facility, inas- 
much as while he sees and attends to great matters, he can 
also, when requisite, look into and direct the most minute 
details. The way in which these Works are conducted 
suggests this to be the case, as is visible in every comer. 
One of Walton's Patent (Birmingham) Pneumatic Hammers 
is at Work here, and is a fine specimen of its kind. There 
is also a drill-grinding machine at work, by which a drill 
greatly superior to the kind usuall}' employed is produced. 
The shop where this is is a very compact one, not long 
opened, in which the various machines, viz., slotting 
machines, lathes, planing, drilling and shapiag machines, 
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are arranged in a most orderly manner. There I found, 
also, a profiling machine in use, which, though it does not 
take copies of **the human face divine," does very impor- 
tant work in an economical way. Castings of a ton-and-a- 
half are made in these foundries every day. The interesting 
work of case-hardening is also carried on here. The wheel- 
shop is an essential part of a locomotive works. In it wheels 
are put upon axles at a hydraulic pressure of 45 tons. 
Great care is taken in respect to tires, and also in regard 
to springs.- The latter are tested according to a very 
accurately-operating rule, so that be the weight they have 
to carry what it may, the spring is known to be capable 
before being turned out of the Works. The carriage and 
waggon department is very extensive, and is under the 
immediate control of Mr. F. Attock. The wood comes into 
it, whether homo-grown oak, elm, ash, or poplar, or 
foreign pine, teak or mahogany, and is stored up till 
wanted. It is then sawn in a way which supersedes the 
saw-pit ; then cut up into every sort of lengths and shapes, 
whether curved or straight, that may be required. The 
processes by which timbers for roofs of carriages and 
timbers to suit waggons are shaped show marked progress 
even of late in appliances of this kind — or rather that the 
best and most approved of modem discoverers are at work 
here. The wood being prepared, the carriages, waggons, 
horse-boxes and cattle-trucks when turned out are alto- 
gether and in every part perfectly finished. The luxury 
of first-class carriages, and even second-class, is very great, 
whilst third-class are really comfortable in a higher degree 
than is common on many lines. Horse-boxes are so con- 
trived as to render danger to valuable horse-flesh in 
transit exceedingly unlikely. Live-stock trucks are also 
made so as the poor ox on the -way to the slaughter can 
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ride more comfortably than passengers used to do in stage- 
coaclieSy or even in third-class carriages of days gone by. 
The carriages now rest on india-rubber pads — an invention 
of the father of the before-neuned Mr. Attock — ^which 
makes the motion when in use easy, and gives greater 
comfort to the traveller. The buffers also are made in a 
new and better way. In fact, everything relating to 
trucks, waggons, carriages, and horse-boxes has been and 
is being improved ; but no other class of improvements 
seems so likely to give travellers confidence as that bogie- 
wheels are being fitted to rail-carriages as new ones are 
made. The introduction of a better oil or grease-box is 
also a new feature. The old one let in dust, and the new 
one does not. There is also a pad made of wick, where 
oil is used for lubrication, which affects several improve- 
ments of importance. It is interesting to see all the pieces 
made separately, each morticed, planed or turned, accord- 
ing to requirement, and then fitting to its place as the 
carriage, or whatever is intended, rises before one's eyes. 
Upholstering and leather work are done on the premises 
most efficiently. There is also tin-working. But the most 
economic thing of all, and that which shows a care for 
little things, best, is the washing and drying of the lamp 
and other cloths used at the several stations. The 
lubricating grease-making is also a very necessary part of 
a rolling-stock manufactory, and here it is in full operation. 
But I must pass over all else, and mention merely, in 
addition, the printing-office on the premises, which is 
under the charge of Mr. John Bea, and is a part of the 
Industry under notice, considered as a whole. In Mr. 
Bea's absence Mr. Perry showed me over the *' office." 
The machines at work here are of the best of their kind ; 
and the work is turned out in a mo8»t q:l<(^^W.%x^ ^blisx^si^t* 
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The two-colour bills in use are printed at once. Tablea 
are also dearly and correcdj printed. Some of ike finer 
sort of work is exceedingly well done ; and the bindings 
numbering, ruling, and like prooesses are admiral^ 
executed. But the number of ''fonnes" standiiig is so 
enormous that the power of capital in saving cost of pfo- 
duction is as clearly to be seen here as probaUy anywhere 
else at these Works. There are probably 60 or 70 perscms 
here. I can only further mention Uiat the cheque system 
is worked with great ease, and though 2000 take cheques 
daily, yet no confusion ensues nor do mistakes often or 
eyer arise. The engines are now being fitted with weather- 
boards or cabs. The jMiinting of carriages is done on a 
new and much improved plan. It may also be important 
for invalids to know that a carriage fitted on a frame stands 
ready for hire. In this carriage an invalid might pass all 
over the line without the danger of a shake. I must,. 
however, leave the remainder of my notes untouched, and 
say that order, efficiency, and evident economy prevails all 
over the Works of the Great Eastern Railway Omipany at 
Stratford. As to the men, many of whom hail from across 
the border, there is but one thing to be said, and that is- 
that they, as a whole, and generally to a man, act manfully 
in respect to those with whom they work, and to whom 
they stand in the honourable and responsible position of 
employes. I cannot help noticing what seems to me a sad 
fact. In these Works there are large numbers of cultured 
men earning liberal wages. Also, this is only^ <me of 
many places of which the like is true. The men who in 
East London work in iron, brass, and steel are largely 
Scotch, and are likely to be mostly Presbyterians. But 
while the talent not merely of two sections — ^until lately 
three, those styled IE., "P., «!A T^IS., T^e^ootively^ 
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hating united^are represented in the pulpits of this 
denomination, there are at once more empty pews in 
these churches, and a greater number of the adherents 
to this form of church order in lapsed condition than are 
to be found in any other body. This seems easily accounted 
for, without any disparagement to the zeal and industry of 
the talented Presbyterian preachers of this locality. It is 
assumed that these people will avail themselves of certain 
so-called working-men's services, conducted by well- 
meaning illiterate men and youths, and when they do not 
do so, such services are brought down lower and lower in 
intellectual character, and, as might be expected, even 
these are less numerously attended. If matters were 
otherwise there woidd be cause of marvel, considering 
that not only Scotchmen, but Presbyterians generally, are 
trained to esteem the ^^ glorious privilege of being inde^ 
pendent '' ; and if I may mention the only inference I can 
draw from the facts of this case, it is that matters will 
grow worse in East London until such men as are now 
under spiritual defection are provided with Christian 
teaching of the highest order intellectually, and required 
to pay — -as they willingly would do — for it. This matter 
has its politico- economic side, and is therefore one quite at 
home in these pages. 

3. Messrs. Hunter & English. — I wish I could mention 
the several firms who give employment to labour in iron, 
brass, and tin, but I have not su£B.cient space. It is not for 
want of appreciation of the importance of such employers 
that I leave them out. I may mention, however, that in the 
dredging-machine line, especially, Messrs. Hunter and 
English, engineers. Bow-road, employ a large quantity of 
labour. There are several large Works in other parts of 
the locality which it was out of my "go^et t^^^sa!^. Cj^^fs^aRi- 
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quently, in estimating tlie influence of local Industries, it 
is necessary to keep in remembrance that what I have 
mentioned is only a portion, and though the places named 
make in the aggregate an important part of the whole, I 
have not had it in my power to do more than give certain 
specimens of facts from which to infer what the whole may 
be. These remarks apply not merely to Works in the 
metal line, but to all local Industries. 



BOOT AND SHOE-MAKING. 

1 . Mr. Bobert Bateman, Leather Boote and Shoes. 

2. Mr. A. Wilson, Leather work. 

3. Messrs. B. and J. Dick, Gutta-percha Boots and 

Shoes. 

4. Explanations — Messrs. B. Link and Son's Yiolin 

String; Works. 

In this Industry, as a whole, a vast number ore engaged 
in East London. In some respects it may he said to be 
one of those strictly characteristic of Bethnal Green and 
SpitalEelds. This branch of the leather trade probably 
stands next as a local Industry to the several departments 
of silk miuiufactunug ia respect to the amount of employ- 
ment given, and the advantages it affords to persons of 
both sexes, the young as well as adults, whether they go 
into a factory or work at home. Boot and shoe-makers 
are proverbially full of general information, and sereial 
m«nhers of the craft have distinguished themselves more 
than artisans in other trades in readiness of utterance ; and 
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gjMng ihofle in this neighbomliood credit also for ezoep- 
tionaUy high degree of intelligence, I yenture to submit 
to their consideration that there is a necessity for caution 
^ fonning opinions as to how capital and hibour ought to 
operate aud co-operate in regard to each other in the trade. 
Also that only such statements as will bear scrutiny in 
Tiew of the principles of a true political economy, and a 
wise expediency should be uttered with that persuasiveness 
for which not a few in this calling are remarkable. Other 
callings, the silk trade for example, have a firmer hold 
in the district than the boot and shoe trade. Therefore 
while it would take a great amoimt of maltreatment, 
whether from masters or men, to driye it either from its 
position, or from our doors, the boot and shoe trade would 
be much more easily frightened into some other localify. 
In view of this obviously palpable fact, is it not a matter 
of the greatest moment that a trade so useful, and one so 
necessary in a population like that of Bethnal Qreen, 
Whitechapel, and Spitalfields, should be tenderly dealt 
with both by capitalists and work-people. If I am right 
in taking this view, such difficulties as exist between 
employers and employed ought to be very unselfishly 
looked at on both sides, for if such a trade as this once 
gets a shake it rarely if ever recovers itself in the same 
locaUty. A case in support of this view is still fresh m the 
memory of East London people, and few will venture to 
say, be their views what they may as to the merits of the 
matter then at issue, that operative ship-builders took a 
wise course in the crisis of some dozen years ago. There 
is no crisis in the boot and shoe trade, however, and it is 
to be hoped there never may be one. But it is even more 
necessary if such never arises, that bearing and forbearing 
be observed as between ina«^T% «SLd Tnan, so that their 
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common interests may always be adjusted, by the good 
sense of both parties guiding each to a wise and worthy 
course. There can be no difference of interest as between 
capital and labour in any trade, and the boot and shoe 
trade is no exception. The turn of affairs is always 
decidedly in favour of such changes, as a free outlay of 
money can only aceomplish, and so far as such changes 
have affected work-people, the result .is on the whole- 
exceptions proye the rule — ^that labour is better paid, is 
lightened of its drudgery also, whilst a demand for mental 
and bodily industry has been inci^Based. Prejudice against 
changes which are inevitable has often prompted action 
amongst work-people, of which they soon saw the foUy ; 
and now that the boot and shoe trade is evidently coming^ 
rapidly to the condition in which the hand and the machine 
will each take its own place, and keep it, the sooner this 
state of matters arrive the better for all concerned. Let 
us hope it may be welcomed by both masters and men, as 
both are certain to particijMite in the good — ^f or g^ood it will 
be eventually — ^which it promises. 

In obtaining facts for this chapter I visited the Works 
of Mr. B. Batehan, who veiy courteously informed me all 
I desired to know, whilst I was politely shown over the 
several shops by his son. This factory has been in existence 
about twenty-eight years. Boots and shoes for home use 
and export are largely made in every variety, both as to 
material and kind. No goods except those known in the 
trade as ''first-class," are made here, the oth^r — and 
and equally important in their own place — sorts of goods 
being made, however, at many places in the locality. 
There are about three hundred hands employed, and the 
Works are in all respects admirably conducted. Mr. 
Bateman is evidently a man who has a will of hia own^ 
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And being in favour of having his work well done, and 
'idso disposed to pay fairly for it, lie gets it executed as 
well as hands can do it. This is a state of things creditable 
to both masters and men. He speaks highly of his hands. 
He fixes his rules with descision, and finds, be the notions 
of others what they may, that work-people beyond his 
requirements are always ready to enter his shop. The 
premises are in Goldsmith' s-row. They cover three-fourths 
of an acre. The erections thereon are very sightly, and 
■are also most conveniently arranged inside, well ventilated, 
very lofty, and well lighted. The leather worked up comes 
.from many parts, and of course in common idth what is 
utilised by the trade, as a whole, gives a stir to labour, 
.^nd calls out capital in other places. The clicking shop is 
well filled with work-people, all of whom seem, as do the 
'employ6s generally, a superior class of persons, and very 
contented in their calling. Expensive machinery is in 
use in putting elastics into boots and shoes. In other 
processes, also, there is evidences of considerable outlay 
in plant. Doubtless, the use of machinery enables manu- 
facturers to sell at lower prices than, all other things being 
equal, they could do if only hand-labour were employed. 
But such is the impetus given to the demand by such 
reductions that the aggregate amount paid in wages 
steadily increases ; whilst, except in certain special cases, 
ihe individual wages possible to be earned is also greater. 
At some processes young girls are employed. This brings 
the trade into the position of affording labour for young 
females ; and in this case it does so at a rate of wages 
highly satisfactory, whilst there is nothing done by these 
.young persons at all calculated to overtax either brain or 
.fingers. Adult females are also engaged in these Works, 
who aeem to be most coT2a£oTta\A^ -^tq^^^ ^^^> while at 
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work, and I am happy to say very fairly paid for what they 
do. The soles of boots and shoes are cut out by a machine' 
which operates like a stamp. The process is quick and 
certain, and were it not for such machines it would be 
scarcely possible to get soles cut as fast as wearers want 
them. Machinery is also used in several other parts of the 
making of a boot or shoe. But certain things must be 
done, and will still no doubt be manipulated, by hand. 
The system of payment is partly by piece-work and partly 
by day-work. The whole factory is a most important 
evidence of skilled labour, while it possesses such specimens 
of work-people as would, if one were not aware there were 
exceptions, lead to the conclusion that for the elevation of 
the work-people ** there is nothing like leather." Although 
I did not visit other shops or factories in the boot and shoe 
line, the reason is not that I by any means suppose there 
are none other worthy of notice. On the contrary, I am 
aware there are several others, but not being able to visit 
or notice many, I have considered it more respectful to 
masters and men generally, to confine my remarks to one 
in each class, presenting the three features, viz , machine- 
work, hand-work, and gutta-percha-work, which distin- 
guish the East London boot and shoe trade. I believe the 
one I have mentioned fairly represents the factory depart- 
ment, and now I notice the branch in which hand-labour 
is the chief motive power. 

2. — For this I select as a specimen Mr. A. Wilson, 
Whiteohapel. His trade is in substantial work, which 
employs a considerable amount of labour, not only here 
but at other similar shops. It represents also a very 
widely-spread department, and employs labour at the 
homes of the work-people. In a line of manufacture of 
this sort there is room for both the small and large 
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capitalist; and while one may beeome the pioneer of 
improvements which lead to expansion, the other is the 
preserver of certain modes of operation neoessaiy to keep 
quality and finish up to their highest- standard. Mr. 
Wilson's shop worthily represents his own lype of manu- 
facturers, who, as a class, hold a most useful place as 
employers of labour in the neighbourhood. Fh>bably in 
respect to money paid for wages, a comparison of other 
employers and him would appear to place him in a position 
of lesser importance than he stands entitled to occupy. 
The amount of wag^, however, is not the only test, nor 
one at all, except it indicates results which are for the 
better in all respects, or at least in their general effects. 
Development without destroying the elasticity of a trade, 
and expansion which does, not imdermine its bases are the 
desiderata of industrial progress, and so far forth as the 
amount of wages indicate these and not farther is it a sign 
of prosperity. The employer imder notice— and there are 
many such in East London, and it may be more in the shoe 
trade than in any other — ^provides work for a complemental 
portion of an industrial population, and is as much entitled 
to rank in his own order as an employer of labour worthy 
of notice for public reasons as those in the larger and more 
influential sphere, who give work to ten times or ten times 
ten, the number of hands. 

3. — In the gutta-percha line Messrs. Dick, who are 
employers of East London labour to some extent, though a 
Glasgow firm, deserve mention. That which the precursor 
or pioneer is, respectively, in certain circumstances, what 
gutta-percha work has been to leather work in the boot 
and shoe line. Many persons have got gutta-percha boots 
or shoes for the first time of having such things because 
tbey were low in price, who had not means to purchase 
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leather goods, and who have never since gone bare-f ooty 
and who have also probably become customers for leather 
goods. To the enterprise of this firm the trade is indebted 
vezy largely for all additions to demand arising from the 
use of gutta-percha, and these have been by no means rare 
or imimportant. It is on this groimd I mention the firm, 
which is represented chiefly in Shoreditch and "White- 
chapel, as may be seen by the "buoy," — ^which is its 
trade-mark — ^hanging over a door. 

4, — Having had to pass over several others, I must not 
forbear to mention the making of violin strings. This is 
done on a most extensive scale by Messrs. D. Link & Son, 
and had I had an opportunity of setting forth even a few 
of the features of this Industry it would certainly have been 
easily seen to be of public importance for various reasons. 
I had not the privilege of going over these Works, but I 
am informed that for extent, capital invested, and employ- 
ment g^ven to labour, there is none in any other part of 
the world so important. The ramifications of this business 
are very great both at home and abroad, and had Mr. Link 
permitted me to place a few f$icts concerning his Works 
before the public, his name would doubtless become as 
remarkable for extensive trading carried on very quietly 
as it is for generous charity so frequently shown in 
providing Christmas dinners for deserving poor. 






STTMMAEY. 

Ori>Ta fHOU BAKOKESS BUBDETT OODTTS. 

Amongst the tliinga in Hast London calculated to show 
tliat its people have frienda in other parts of the Metropoliei 
Columbia Market and the I'ountain in Tictoria Park may 
be taken as worthy of a grateful remembrance. If, for the 
moment, the market is a failure, the generosity which gave 
it is not to be blamed. Probably the best way, because it 
eeems to be the true way, of accounting for the rather 
unsatisfactorj' history of this beautiful building is that it is 
before its time; and if so, its time will come, and the 
wisdom that suggested it will be as conspicuoua aa the 
beneficence that placed it at the service of the people. 
But these are not the only mementoes by which the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts is remembered in East London. Many a 
one has known the kindness of her generous help. Not a 
few have been delivered from the grasp of poverty by her 
charity. Therefore, in this summary, it must appear to 
everjone as but just and right to mention with that respect 
and gratitude, which will be re-echoed by every reader, the 
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nmxke of tliis enliglitened benefactress of her kind, whose 
hand has ever been speedily bountiful to every caus^ 
affecting^ the well-being especially of the working-classeis 
in the locality. 

2. — THE MUSEUM, BETHNAL GEEEN. 

It would not be practicable to notice an institution of 
the importance of this Museum in the few lines at present 
at disposal,, but it would doubtless be an omission too 
remarkable not to be looked upon as inexcusable if it were 
left out altogether. How far this class of institution is 
necessary to an Industrial community is a question too 
large to be summarily disposed of, and therefore it is 
merely stated, deferring all attempts at answering it for 
another occasion, or rather leaving it for others to answer, 
an exercise which to all interested in manufacturing must 
commend itself as important if not imperative, especially 
at present. The Museum, therefore, though merely 
mentioned, is regarded in connection with the subjects of 
these pages as an important fact. 

3. — VICTOKIA PARK. OPEN SPACES. WINDOW GARDENING. 

Everything rightly used as to time and place by which 
the mind is refreshed and the body comforted enters into 
Industrial interests by avenues too numerous to be even 
mentioned, much less described. But all who understand 
the wants of our local population will encourage open-air 
enjoyments, and of these but few are better fitted to give 
pleasure than visiting Victoria Park. The open spaces in 
other parts are also of no small advantage. But above all 
the ways by which people can facilitate the process of 
restoration after toil is that of gardening, aad a% tl<^ q^<^x 
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kind is so accessible as the cultivation of flowers, and abore 
all in window-gardening, the spread of this mode of 
spending an evening all over East London is a matter in 
which people may safely be encouraged. In enjoyments of 
this kind there may be excess. Victoria Park used merely 
•as a lounge on Sundays for men who work hard all the 
week, while they wait for the opening of the public-house, 
is a good thing abused in degree at least. The facilities 
it affords for resting are especially to be enjoyed by people 
who admire flowers and grass, and are at home amongst 
shrubs, and love the look of well-planned lakes and ponds. 
But to those whose Simday hours are a burden, it seldom 
offers that pleasure which it gives to its week-evening 
habitues. In window-gardening, also, there may be excess 
in two ways. It may lead to an indoor supply of flowers 
too large to be wholesome ; or it may occupy time which 
ought to be used in cultivating the deeper feelings, and 
subserving the higher interests of man, rather than in 
excessive— it is in the excess the evil lies — attention to 
taste, or undue or ill-timed desires to be no more occupied 
in either mind or body than is necessary in window- 
gardening. 

4. — READU^Q-ROOMS AND LIBBABIES. 

Nothing tends so much to do good or evil to a man,, to 
make him either a better or a worse workman, or an 
acquisition or an intrusion on society, as the effects of 
books and reading. Working men need books that are 
useful, each in his own caUxng. All ought tq be acquainted 
with the world we live in, and to these ends it is necessary 
to have news-rooms and public lending libraries. In 
, relation to the ** making ox marring" influence which 
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comes from books, newspapers and magazines, one word 
'will convey the spirit in which these necessarily few obser- 
vations are made, namely, that whereas a man may at times 
have to keep company with those he does not like, every 
man reads only what he pleases. The man is known, 
therefore, by his reading more than by his company ; con- 
sequently it must be carefully kept in remembrance that in 
East London, above all places, libraries and even news- 
rooms may become, through bad management, a great evil, 
whilst, had they been properly conducted, would have 
proved an invaluable boon. Every library committee is 
as much responsible for how they may yield to depraved 
tastes or how they may try to reform them as are our 
literati, whether those who write books, or who affect for 
good or evil their fellow-men through the medium of 
newspapers or magazines. 

' 5.— CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

This is, however, more immediately the theme of these 
pi^es as a whole. It is a matter of congratulation, as 
mentioned already, that there is a very liberal outlay of 
capital in East London. This is a matter of much moment 
' for many reasons. This fact is one worthy of the most 
careful attention from all who, by word or pen, have access 
to the working-classes. That there has been such an 
outlay made, and that it operates in providing employ- 
ment for so many hands, ought to forbid every word 
calculated to arouse envy, discontent or greed in the minds 
of working-people. As a whole, however, these people 
- are wise enough to take a sound view of the relations in 
which labour stands to capital, and the position employers 
and employes ought to take towards one another. There 
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are a few exceptions, and for their sake it seems right to 
say that restiveness always leads to want of employment, 
and that, iu turn, to poverty with all its attendant erils. 
To those contented work-people who are always in their 
places, whether those who have a constant job or those 
who are ever ready to do their best whenever it may be 
possible to earn a shilling, society owes much, and through 
it the progress of East London stands affected for good 
beyond calculation. But this portion of working-people 
are sensible of the fact that as a consequence of their 
industrious habits they have commanded such weekly 
incomes as confer that power of purchasing necessaries and 
comforts, to the enjoyment of which both mind and body 
are indebted for support. That flourishing condition so 
noticeable in local Industries reflects the greatest credit on 
work-people. Therefore, to be able to write so favourably 
of the state of matters with respect to hands engaged in 
such a variety of Industries, and in so many localities as 
have been noticed, speaks in a way not to be misunderstood 
as to the stability of our trade. The good conduct of 
employes has done more to give an impetus to progress 
than has been effected by the introduction of machinery. 
In sa3dng this, I am aware that the machine, once adopted, 
abides, is probably improved, and continues to beoome 
more useful ; whilst if the workman gives heed to false 
friends — those who advise striking for example — he 
deteriorates, and all the good he has done becomes move 
than coimteracted. But the condition and prospects of 
local Industries is not only to be learnt from the character 
of «mployes, but also from that of employers and foremei^ 
Alkrwing for temperament, there is only — and this is a 
matter of much iBaportance—cHLe here and there who are 
at the head of or holding i^o^et m East London Works 
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who are either over-exacting, tyrannical, or forgetful of 
what is due to " a brother man," either in the relation of 
fellow-workman of a lower grade or as between master 
and servant. That there are a few such in all communities 
is a fact no one need. try to dispute. But it is equally true 
that the proportion of this type in this locality is excep- 
txpnally small. To exhaust all ascertained facts as matter 
for the foregoing pages was being collected, each of which 
bear on the topic in hand, would be impossible. Suffice it 
to say, in one word, the relations as between labour and 
capital are fairly imderstood by both employers and 
employed ; and the duties and powers relatively arising 
as between masters and servants are usually, on both sides, 
exceptionally well discharged and administered. As a seat 
of several Industries, on the prosperity of which depends 
that of shipping, commerce, and money dealings, East 
London is second to none other in the United Kingdom ; 
and without any desire to be severe, it should be stated 
fcoldly that those who say it is inferior — and there are some 
such — ^must do it either from ignorance or malice. The 
fashion of putting East London down as a place behind 
ihe age in civilization, and devoid of anything of interest 
except to a relieving officer or a missionary, is dictated, to 
J3ay the least of it, by a supreme disregard of facts, palpable 
^yen to the most cursory observer, every one of which 
forbids such a notion, whilst the whole lead to a conclusion 
the exact contrary. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in 
future, and as a result of these statements, all persons 
disposed to take a view of the locality other than is here 
indicated, and often set forth in detail in the foregoing 
pages, will take the trouble to inquire so that they may 
not be the innocent propagators of what is slanderous, 
howerer friendly intended, and utterly ialae^ h.cy««^^««^ 
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firmly believed in, simply because those to whom such 
statements are traceable make them either rashly, or for 
reasons the condemnation of which is outside the purposes 
of these articles. It may be said, however, that people 
who earn liberal wages, and who so well deserve what 
they earn, ought so to dispose of their earnings as to 
leave it in the power of no one to rank them either in bulk 
or in detail amongst persons needing or deserving either 
things spiritual or temporal, in ordinary cases, without 
paying for them. I admit that such an excuse for speaking 
of this locality as one behind the age is at least worthy of 
notice. But before it be admitted, it must be supplemented 
with evidence that it is in behalf of the working-classes, in 
the strictest sense of the term, appeals are made which 
seem to justify the notion that the locality is in a chronic 
state of poverty and a hopeless condition in morals and 
religion. The fact is, this matter, as already opened in 
these pages, needs to be looked into, and till it is, I must 
beg to say that of all the reforms most needed, that of the 
system at work, in so-called works of faith and labours of 
love in East London, is most wanted. 

6. — THE EFFECTS OF MONEY CIRCULATED IN WAGES. 

In looking at matters as they are, and estimating the 
gross sum circulated annually or weekly in one part or 
another of London, the conclusion forces itself upon me 
that in the Eastern division there is, on the whole, less good 
got for a given sum than in the North, the West, or — so 
far as they are comparable— -the South division. Beform: 
is needed here ; and it is quite practicable. On the whole,, 
provisions and apparel are cheapest in East London, com- 
pared with other divisious oi Wi^ l!L^\xa\iOa^. "^njI ^q loii^ 
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as there is but little care bestowed on marketing, and so 
much apathy as to modes of cooking, there can never be 
that amount of comfort got from a sum of money which it 
is calculated to give. This smallness of comfort in pro- 
portion to outlay is largely attributable to working people 
liritig so much at the bar of the public-house, or in the 
coffee-shop, and so little at home. But the whole case 
may be simmied up by saying that a family or an 
individual has just so much comfort as he, or she, or they 
determine to have. In other words, comfort lies in the 
will of those who seek to be comfortable, and must ever be 
present, in fact, be the income what it may, with all those 
whose conduct is ordered by good sense ; while to such as 
are the victims of selfishness or other follies affecting their 
own and others' comfort, there is very little more or less 
enjoyment, either personal or domestic, whether ^e means 
at command be large or small. As one goes through the 
several work-shops of the district and sees what skill and 
industry are doing, it would seem only fair and reasonable 
to suppose those engaged in these places are wise enough 
to conduct themselves in ways equally worthy when out of 
harness. It is not so ; and yet it might be, if these persons 
who are busy, intelligent, and good work-people would 
only determine to be comfortable, and instead of being 
put off with such things for- their money as minister to 
sorrow, take out of it all it is capable of giving in personal, 
domestic, and social enjoyment. And without pressing 
disagreeable facts to the surface, is it not in the interests 
of East London work-people to bring this one to light that 
though they have the cheapest of markets and the best of 
g^ods, they are behind all others, as a rule, in getting the 
greatest amount of comfort for a given sxmi of cash? * 
Were it not in the interest of reform I should not mention 
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this. Passing from this point, it may, be said generally 
that comfort is usually in proportion to a wise measure of 
self-denial. Whether or not such self-denial is practised 
by working-people, is imfortimately not a matter in which 
oven the benefit of the doubt can be given to a large 
number. Self-denial does not always mean frugality, but 
it never can exist apart from economy. The man who 
saves to spend exercises one of the best kinds of self*^ 
denial, provided only that on which the savings are spent 
comport with a just, not to say a generous spirit. To 
spend on oneself, irrespective of others, even though 
such expenditure be neither in drunkenness nor gluttony, 
'is not self-denial ; neither is spending on others to please 
oneself generosity. Justice demands that be it the work-v 
man, capitalist, or millionaire, no one fails to give to evpry 
one who has a >claim on his income or property. One's 
own friends and family first, then the needy in every sense 
of the term. But in meeting these just demands a person 
is merely securing the greatest amount of comfort for- the 
money he or she lays out. Also working-people who 
provide ** against a rainy day," or lay up reasonably for 
their children or helpless relatives are only doing justly, 
whilst, moreover, they are buying real comfort at as low a 
rate as it is ever to be had. The Benefit Club, the Li& 
Assurance Society, the Building Society, or other ways of 
laying by a little, provided none of them mean convivial 
associations under a false title, all give comfort, and do so, 
as a rule, at a cheap rate. This, however, is all that need 
be said in this matter, except that the reason why it is 
introduced at all is gently to hint to working-people that 
however healthy trade may be, and however wisely both 
capitalist and workmen are acting, worse times or even bad 
idmes may come, and seeing tlafix^ ia room, to be provident 
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now, would it not be well to become so at once ? A better 
time for working-people has rarely ever been. It is true 
pjx>visions are dear ; but work is plentiful, bours of labour 
few, and wages lai^e. Surely tbis time of opportunity is 
too precious to be neglected ? But whether it be or not, 
it is only right to say that it is scarcely possible to last for 
ever. Young people especially may save now ; and if they 
would but acquire a regular system of economy, and 
cultivate wise frugality, how much more might be got 
of real comfort for the amount, be it small or great, which 
]U8t now is spent on but questionable enjoyments of various 
kinds. These remarks apply mostly to men; but may it not 
also be said of women, that working-people get less com- 
fort out of income than any other class, and the reason is 
largely to be seen in careless marketing and wasteful 
cooking. Of course the man who goes to the gin-palace- 
and spends the bulk of his wages, and yields not up that 
which he saves from the wreck till Sunday morning, can 
expect neither good cooking nor economical marketing. 
But those who do so are, it is to be hoped, not so many as 
such places as Bethnal Green, Batcliff, and Stratford on 
Saturday night and Sunday morning would lead one to 
fear. Be this as it may, however, it is to be hoped the 
numbers of working-men who spend their money in folly, 
which often amounts to wickedness, may become small, 
not only by degrees but rapidly and beautifully less, until 
such are imknown and imheard of except as things which 
have been. The evil here indicated is mostly done between 
Saturday and Monday, a fact already mentioned, yet one 
to be kept in remembrance so much in seeking reform that 
it may safely be repeated. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Haying gone over several of the more important matters 
suggested by the still far from exhausted notes made while 
visiting the seats of East London Industries during the 
present year, I conclude this summary by mentioning 
merely one or two things which seem too important to be 
overlooked. I find that many very valuable Industries 
exist which I have not had either opportuniiy to visit or 
space to mention. These must be taken for granted in 
summing up the demand for labour in the locality^ and 
also in estimating the sums paid in weekly wages Of the 
demand, though it may not always be equal to the pressure 
of supply, it is qidte safe to say that it exce'eds that which 
exists in any oUier portion of London, and is also steadily 
increasing ; and while there is a part of it of imcertain 
charaxjter, it is nevertheless, on the whole, steady, and may 
be depended upon all the year round. There is, therefore, 
so little in the character of employments in East London 
of a precarious nature, that our local Industries may be 
said to justify and necessitate the permanent residence of 
our working-people rather than the coming and going of a 
population, which is here, there, or elsewhere, according 
as employment is to be had in this, that, or the other 
place. This fact ought to be kept in view by all who have 
money to invest in house propertj", and to whom all parts 
of London, if not the kingdom, is comparatively alike, 
provided good dividends likely to be realized regularly 
may be had on the sums invested. It also concerns shop- 
keepers and trades-people. All other things being equal, 
a shop-keeper is less liable to risk, as are also tailors, boot 
and shoe-makers, dress-makers, and others living by a 
trade which depends on ftxe (ioivfliWoii ot the people as to 
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income in this tlian in any other part of the metropolis. 
The trader has fewer circumstances, over -which he has no 
control, to contend with in arriving at profitable results, 
and ought to make more money, ceteris paribus, than if he 
were in another division of London. This feature is 
simply a result of this being a manufacturing locality, of 
its having docks and dock-warehouses, and of its being 
emphatically the workshop of the metropolis. But it is to 
be regretted that in the Eastern ** public spirit" is lower 
than in any other part. Some have thought otherwise ; 
yet if one looks the matter fairly in the face this rather 
disagreeable fact must be admitted by force of evidence. 
In all other portions more than in this, vast numbers of 
people have no special interest in the place of their abode ; 
but here there are very few, in fact scarcely any, of the 
residents who can say that the public interests of the 
neighbourhood are not as much, in some degree, his 
personal concern as those which may more immediately 
bo called " his business." It is true the district is before 
any other part of the' metropolis in supporting local news- 
papers ; but are not its people still behind what is for their 
own even in this direction. Certain members of several 
eminent firms know nothing of the local press, and are 
therefore quitQ strangers to what goes on at their doors ; 
and although some of them boast of their ignorance it 
is nevertheless palpably evident that to be so is to immo- 
late on the altar of selfishness some of the interests most 
dear to them Every shilling spent by a manufacturer, 
merchant, shop-keeper, and even working-man in acquiring 
necessary information is not so much lost. On the contrary, 
when necessary information is procured, a reproductive 
investment is made, and the more that is so laid out — 
wisely, of course— the larger will be th.e r^toxiMi^ la. 
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ijonversing with tlie people as I have done respecting these- 
matters, I find that many who ought to be acquainted 
with what goes on around them, are in utter ignorance of 
it. In this very reprehensible conduct they are somewhat 
peculiar when compared with those in other parts of London. 
But this peculiarity suggests a necessity for more public 
spirit, not with a view to isolation, but rather that the 
people taking upon them their own special responsibilities 
and doing their own work, may place their locality, which 
stands or falls by their conduct, in its proper position. I» 
it not part of London, and does not the cultivation of public 
feeling devolve most of all on manufacturers ? These lack 
it more than merchants or shop-keepers, and probably even 
work-people, regarding each as a class. But even if East 
Londoners were, as a whole, as full of public spirit as other 
great classes in the community, it would stiU be necessary 
to insist on their being more so. Does not anyone know 
that according to the special wants of a people so ought 
they to be provided with local means of meeting such 
wants. For example, as East London has a sea-faring 
population, so in like manner does it require Sailors' 
Homes. Its people who live ashore are so engaged in 
various callings in which accidents might occur that 
Hospitals are much needed, and especially wards for 
accident cases. Also, in view of coming changes. Social, 
Political, and Economical, is it not necessary that special 
attention should be paid to the instruction of tha rising 
generation, calculated to make them better citizens, as w^ 
or more capable of mechanical and manufacturing work. 
StiU more, is it Hot the bounden duty of capitalists, owners 
of house property, and all who have a stake in the locality, 
to see to it, even if it cost something considerable, that 
those who are to take the "glaec^ m ou i^^ years it may be, 
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but some day certainly, of the working-men of this hour 
should be fitted for it, not only by the possession of 
technical knowledge but more especially by such a training 
as would make the coming workman as much a better man 
than the present as improvements in machinery suggest 
he ought, in sheer consistency, to be. It seems to me that 
with all that has been done to meet these and many other 
requirements special to the locality, there is obviously 
much more to be done. As a rule, the best way to meet 
every exigency is to support fully and work out fairly 
the ordinary means of human elevation. At all events, if 
this be done, all the locality requires will be provided. 
There are Sailors' Homes, but they are not so efficient as 
might be expected in a seaport so wealthy ; and I trust our 
rich manufacturers and millionaire merchants, and even 
our wealthy shop-keepers and well-paid workmen wiU take 
this hint. There is a London Hospital, second to none in the 
United Kingdom, but is it supported as well as it deserves ? 
I fear not, and yet it is very liberally dealt with by some ; 
but its care is left to comparatively a few. Is this as it 
ought to be? Then there are educational and other 
public places, few of which are entirely as I should have 
expected them to be, in a wealthy place like London. But 
have not our Churches also a claim, and how is it with many 
of these? The fact is, there is no class which has not 
cause to take shame as regards the miserable support 
given to many Churches, and the starvation rewards doled 
out to those who minister in them in several cases 
in all denominations. There is, therefore, something to 
hp done before " public spirit " is as well represented in 
the^locality as it ought to be. Perhaps, however, no better 
specimen of a worthy public spirit could be given by any 
people than that shown by the electors of the Tower 
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Hamlets in retuming manufacturers for M.Ps. This is as it 
ouglit to b e, and it is to be boped tbat equal judgment will be 
sbown in other matters of a public character. Then, but 
not till then, will public spirit in East London cease to 
make itself conspicuous by its comparative absence. It is 
matter of much congratulation that, as already noticed, 
inventions have been made by several of those engaged in 
East London Lidustries. That of the new appliance in 
respect to railway carriage wheels is one which probably 
ought to be placed foremost ; but while it gets its due, the 
others named ought not to be forgotten. Besides many 
specially ingenious adaptations for lessening and elevating 
labour which apply only at the Works in which they are 
used, are in existence, each one of which is a sign of 
intellectual activity and more than ordinary capacity. As 
a last word, the relative position of persons engaged in 
local Lidustries and those whose employments are in the 
City ought not to be overlooked. If everyone got into the 
calling for which he was fitted no one would need to be 
told a word about the respective merits of the several 
employments in which our young people engage. But false 
notions as to the gentility or vulgarity of this and that 
calling have become so prevalent as to render such ideas 
open to severe criticism. The gentility of a calling is 
chiefly to be inferred from the general character of those 
engaged in it. If, therefore, persons were to look at the 
case fairly it would easily be seen that, by good conduct 
any man may make his calling respectable. No one, then, 
who has no talent for being a City clerk, but who would 
make an excellent artisan, or a valuable worker in some of 
. the products of the spindle, the loom,. the foundry, or where 
chemicals, soap, confectionery or other edible or inedible 
goods are produced, ought, under a false notion of the gen- 
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tiKty of the occupation, to be forced into a coiinting-liouse. 
Besides, and passing away from working-people, how many 
persons get a false idea of the reputation or the opposite 
of a given calling, and take to ways of living because of 
their supposed gentility, which are neither more nor less 
than vile, disreputable, and unworthy of a man. One 
might hesitate to j)oint to the overcrowded state of the 
labour market where trafficking in money, in produce, or 
in'mamifactures is the calling, if such a great fact as that 
presented in East London Industries were not in the 
distance as a refuge to all whom one might hope to frighten 
from paths in which living by one's wits is the rule, into 
those in which the hands may be employed and the head 
occupied in earning honestly a good income. Finally, the 
whole case suggests that the man who, having money, uses 
it in manufacturing or commerce is a wiser man and better 
citizen than he who hoards it up or uses it as a money 
lender, jobber in stock, or usurer, and lives with apparent 
ease in uselessness to his neighbour and in a condition of 
selfish isolation in his own mind. Also that those people 
least afraid to give an honest day's labour for an honest 
day's pay are, as a rule, the most contented and happy, 
while all seK-conceited, so-called clever fellows, who can 
regulate how much each person must do lest he might 
work himseK out of a job, are generally miserable and 
usually despised. Whether initiated by one individual, or 
by the consent of the work-people in a room of, or in a 
whole factory, or by a society, every attempt on the part 
of work-people to check the promptings of honesty, which 
always bids every man do his best, is a step in the direction 
of dis-employment, and an attempt, however apparently 
futile, yet not altogether influential, at the destruction of 
our Industries. 
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THE VISIT OF HER MOST (JBACIOUS 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA TO THE 
LONDON HOSPITAL. 

Punch, always happy in hittiDg off current 
events, had, in a recent number (March 18th), 
a representation of Her Majesty by the couch 
of a sick child, with her hand on the poor 
sufferer's brow, and underneath, by way of 
description, these words — Her best Title — 
"Queen of the East." — "My darling, I hope 
you will be better now ! " Comment on this 
is obviously quite unnecessary. No one can 
fail to see the point, and profit by its 
teaching. Next to the figvires o^ Hsst "^fisj^js^ 
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and that of the sick one, the presence of the 
nurse will doubtless be a point of attraction in 
this cartpon. 

Also is not one who leads men's minds 
into the knowledge of the truth, and guides 
their hearts towards heaven, while he directs 
their feet in the paths of righteousness, ever 
at home where disease and death are found ? 
Nor is it inappropriate to see in a group 
assembled where diseases prove themselves 
stronger than armies, one who commands the 
battalions of Her Majesty. The subject is a 
grave one, and, to say the least, it has been 
so treated as to fix itself not only firmly in the 
public mind, but make itself felt for good. 

I7ie JSast London Obsei^er (March 11th) says 
of the Boyal visit to the London Hospital: — 
"The Seventh of March in the year of grace 
1876, is likely to be marked as a red-letter day 
in East London annals, for the visit of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria to the district 
was signalised by the most devoted exhibition of 
ioyalty that could \>e iiriaigmfc^. Alou^ the whole 
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route from the boundaries of the City proper to 
the gates of the London Hospital, nothing was 
wanting to complete the significance of the 
occasion, save time for arrangements ; but with 
a glorious bright day, and amid the plaudits of 
an innumerable multitude that lined the way, all 
defects were forgotten, and the Queen of aU the 
realm met with a reception which was right 
royal in its character. Three centuries ago 
Queen Elizabeth passed along the same thorough- 
fare on one of her great progresses through 
the land. That display endeared heir to the 
common people ; and it was only necessary to 
have witnessed the aflfectionate greeting which 
our Queen received on her errand of mercy, to 
open the splendid addition to our great Eastern 
Hospital, to show that royalty engaged in royal 
occupation was as dear to the hearts of the 
people as ever, and that the loyalty of the 
Queen's East London subjects was undoubtedly 
beyond impeachment.'' 

To this appropriate summary I attempt no 
addition, except a word in respect to the probable 
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effects of Her Majesty's visit on those engaged 
in East London Industries. It has been my 
painful duty to notice, that outside this portion 
of the metropolis certain persons, ignorant of its 
people and prejudiced against everything it 
contains, have habitually associated East London 
with all that is evil, and rarely with anything 
good. Also that to an extent sadly to be 
deplored, that portion of the people concerning 
whom and for whose interests I have written the 
foregoing pages, have not asserted then- self- 
respect as they ought to have done ; and while 
employes have most to reform in this matter, 
employers are not wholly blameless. But just 
at the moment above all others when, in the 
interests of the metropolis as a whole, it was 
necessary that prejudice against its Eastern 
division should ashamed hide its head, and want 
of personal dignity on the part of its people be 
nowhere to be found. Her Majesty comes, and 
by her presence reads her subjects both West 
and East of Temple Bar a lesson, on these most 
momentous matters, la not the presence of our 
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Most Gracious Sovereign amongst her subjects 
in the East an evidence that to her heart they 
are as dear as those residing in other parts of 
London ? With this testimony before us in 
favour of the true attitude of all Her Majesty's 
subjects, borne at a time so opportune, is it 
too much to expect that the suggestion above 
made may be attended to, and that March 7th, 
1876, will ever be a red letter day in the records 
of London. Besides, not only is East London 
as dear to our Sovereign as any place else, but it 
has a position, and performs a service which 
renders it on merit entitled to the high rank it 
occupies, except in the minds of those who do 
not know it. It possesses largely the brains 
that invent, the hands that toil, and the spirit 
of enterprise which sows capital broad cast, and 
ought therefore to be respected. 

Its broad acres though not covered with 
palatial homes are studded liberally with work- 
shops ; and while everything is " beautiful in 
his time," assuredly the place which each of 
these occupy, as a representative of accumulated 
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and accumulating wealth respectively, is alike 
seasonable and necessary. 

Into the details of the ceremony I cannot go 
for want of space. It is only right to say that 
all necessary arrangements were most admirably 
made, and everyihing went on smoothly and 
ended with eclat. 

The following address to Her Majesty was 
presented by His Eoyal Highness the President : 

'*To THE Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

''May it please your Majesty, on behalf of the 
Governors of tliis Institution, we desire to tender our most 
heartfelt acknowledgments for the gracious readiness with 
which, in. reply to the prayer of the Governors, your 
Majesty has this day visited the London Hospital, in order 
to open * The Grocers' Company's Wing,' now ready for 
the reception of patients. 

" We venture to assure your Majesty that the remem- 
brance of this condescending act will long be cherished, 
not only by the Governors of the Hospital, but by all 
classes in the East End of London ; and will still further 
strengthen those feelings of loyal ejection and reverence 
with which your Majesty is regarded. 

** Founded by Eoyal Charter in the year 1870, the 
London Hospital has pursued a steady course of useful- 
ness to the present time ; affording relief, during the one 
hundred and thirty-six years of its existence, to nearly 
two minion persons. 
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" Situated in dose proximity to dock and large manu- 
f actorieS; and placed in the midst of a vast population of 
the most indigent classes of the Metropolis, it is perhaps 
impossible to over-estimate the service which has been 
rendered by this Charity to the sick and suffering ; and 
the Governors have at all times endeavoured to maintain 
the Institution in the highest state of efficiency for the 
relief of human misery. 

** The Hospital has been enlarged from time to time, as 
demanded by the rapid growth of the densely populated 
districts surrounding it ; the last extension having 
taken place in 1864, when their Eoyal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales honoured the Institution 
with their presence, and His Eoyal Highness laid the 
foundation stone of a new wing westward, called, by 
special permission, * The Alexandra Wing.^ 

" The increase of accommodation thus afforded did not 
long suffice ; and the inadequacy of the existing Hospital 
to the necessities of the neighbourhood, especially as 
regards ' medical ' patients, soon became painfully evident. 

*' After prolonged and anxious deliberation, therefore, 
the Governors resolved in 1873 to provide an addition of 
two hundred beds to the resources of the Charity, should 
sufficient funds be obtained to justify the undertaking. 

''Your Majesty will be interested to learn that the 
response to the appeal then made is without parallel in 
the history of Charity — a subscription of upwards of 
£90,000 being, by the generosity of certain Governors, and 
the liberality of the public, eventually obtained. 

'* Of this sum, £20,000 was presented by the Worshipful 
Company of Grocers, with a view to the immediate com- 
mencement of a work, known to be of vital importance. 

'* In acknowledgment of the munifi^cenc^ oi t\:d& ^dJ^^^^ 
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new building is named * The Grocers' Company's Wing ; * 
and it is a source of great satisfaction to the Govemorft 
that an unprecedented instance of public generosity will 
incidentally be commemorated by your Majesty's visit. 

*' On the opening of this Wing, the London Hospital 
will contain eight hundred beds for patients ; thus be- 
coming the largest Institution of the kind in the kingdom ; 
and it will ever be deemed a most auspicious event in 
the annals of the Charity, that the attainment of this 
distinguished position in the cause of humanity has been 
marked by the signal honour of your Majesty's presence. 

**With a deep sense of the responsibilities thus com- 
mitted to our care, and praying that every blessing may 
attend your Majesty ; 

** We humbly remain, 
Your Majesty's grateful and loyal servants, 
f8ig7iedj George, President. 

Joseph Gurxey Barclay, 
OcTAvius E. CooPE, \ Vice Presidents, 

Osgood Hanbury, ) 

Thomas Fowell Buxton, Treasurer. 
Edmund Hay Currie, Chairman of Home Committee. 
Thomas James Eowsell, Deputy Chairman.''^ 

Her Most Gracious Majesty replied as 
follows : — 

" I thank you sincerely for your loyal address. Situated 
as the London Hospital is, in the midst of the poorest 
classes of the metropolis, the addition of a wing to the 
building is an event of very great importance to the sick 
and suffering of its neighbourhood ; and when I remember 
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that, instead of the eight hundred beds which this Hospital 
will now contain, adequate provision did not exist for 
four hundred patients previous to the opening of the 
Alexandra Wing by the Prince and Princess of Wales less 
than twelve years since, I sincerely congratulate his Royal 
Highness, the president, the Governors, and the staff of so 
eminently successful an Institution, on the completion of 
this further proof of their zeal and eflB.ciency. It has 
given me great pleasure to visit the East End of London, 
and I shall always remember with much satisfaction that 
I was enabled -to open the Grocers' Company's Wing of 
the London Hospital." 

The following few words from the leading 
local journal already quoted is, I regret to say, all 
I can have the privilege of adding in respect to 
what I venture to characterize as one of the 
most important events of late times, and one of 
all those in which Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to show her favour, the most 
likely to be fruitful for good, not merely to the 
London Hospital but to East London generally, 
as well as to the Metropolis as a whole : — '^ The 
Queen then departed as she came, amidst the 
acclamations of one of the densest crowds ever 
witnessed even in London, and returned to 
Buckingham Palace.'* 



LONDON HOSriTAL. 

Having had the privilege of being shown over this 
Hospital in '75, I contributed a summary of the results to 
the East London O&servtr. I now condense what I then 
said into the following statement of facts : 

The Hospital is situated in the moat appropriate part of 
of London, being at the door of the workshops of the 
Metropolis, or at least by far the greatest number of them. 

The conduct of the House Department, under Mr. W. 
J. Nixon, is without apparent possibility of improrement, 
whilst the Medical and Surgical Departments are also in 
such hands as render nothing to be regretted — a remark 
which applies to the Samaritan Branch. The whole is 
under the able guidance of a Committee of which Mr. 
. (now Sir) Edmund Hay Currie is chairman. 

Cooking is done economic^y. The food is the best of 
its kind, and its distribution among the patients is so 
conducted that each gets what is most suitable, and always 
to time and in comiort. 
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The wards are well ventilated, and very orderly ; and 
the nurses, as a class, deserve all praise. Accidents are 
promptly attended to. When deaths occur decent burial 
if necessary is also given. Children are taken in. There 
is a large Dispensary attached, and now that the Grocers' 
Wing is opened it would seem as if for a time all that 
■could be desired is attained. 

Special wards are provided for Jews — a most praise- 
worthy proceeding. 

But as London grows this Hospital must keep enlarging ; 
and this fact can never be lost sight of by the public 
without culpable neglect of a matter which concerns 
•everybody. As my object is to place this Institution fairly 
before the public, with a view to its becoming more 
liberally supported — it has never yet received its full 
deserts— I cannot do better than quote from the Preface to 
ihe Eeport for 1876 :— 

" Special attention is directed to the fact, that the 
London Hospital is, as regards in-patients, practically a 
free hospital, and that consequently it must look to tho 
public for an annual augmentation of support, if the 
steadily increasing nimiber of accidents and other cases 
requiring immediate admission for the preservation of life 
are to continue to be received, as hitherto, without any 
recommendation whatever. In proof of this statement it 
need only be mentioned that of the 46,521 patients of all 
elasses during the past year, 28,496 were treated without 
recommendation, including 620 poor married women 
attended in their confinement at their own homes. The 
accidents alone amounted to 9,389. 

''It is confidently hoped that those who are enjoying 
the blessings of health and competence will dedicate a 
49mall portion of their means to the relief of "tSift ^\Rk-^<^^\^ \ 
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that those who in their own persons, or in their families, 
are suffering from sickness, who have experienced the 
relief afforded by medical skill, and known the comforts 
which the sick require, will be disposed to administer 
such alleviations to the distress of those who cannot 
p^vide for themselves ; and above aU, that those who are 
conducting large establishments, and are successfully 
carrying on that commerce, which has congregated a vast 
population around the Hospital, will deem it a solemn 
obligation to give it their effectual aid, especially when 
they consider, that the important concerns which to them 
are sources of wealth, peculiarly subject the labouring 
classes engaged in them to those accidents and diseases 
which the London Hospital so promptly and efficiently 
relieves. 

" In order to secure the great object of the Hospital — 
the cure of those admitted within its walls— a large space 
has been preserved around it, and nothing is required but 
sufficient funds in order to render this Institution one of 
the most efficient in the world for the relief of human 
misery. 

"The London Hospital also affords opportunities (in 
many respects unrivalled) for the acquirements of medical 
and surgical knowledge, in the furtherence of which the 
community is so importantly interested. A school of 
medicine, comprehending the various branches of pro- 
fessional ajid scientific subjects, has been many years 
attached to this Institution ; and the Governors, duly 
impressed with the importance of rendering the increase 
of well educated pupils commensurate with the increasing 
requirements of the establishment, decided in 1853, to 
erect a commodious building, to be used and known as 
London Hospital M.edica\ CoM^^^. Tlaia luatitution waa 
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opened on the 2nd day of October, 1854, and lias lately 
been further considerably enlarged." 

Now that the Grocers' Wing is open, the Hospital 
contains eight hundred beds, and is the largest of its kind 
in the United Kingdom. 

But when one looks at the demands made, and likely lb 
be made, upon its provisions, the new means of meeting 
the demand will soon be too small. In saying this, I by 
no means intend to cast any slight on the forethought or 
the self-reliance of the public. On the contrary, I believe 
both elements of manhood are being more developed every 
day. But as our several buildings rise up, and new ones 
are daily added to existing manufactories, we see how 
rapidly the risk to life and limb increases, whilst in its 
greater expansion, we have a call to more liberality 
towards the London Hospital. This valuable Institution 
has been in existence one hundred and thirty-five years. 
It never was more needed than at present ; and while the 
wealthy classes support it chiefly, it is pleasant to be able 
to mention that in various ways working men contribute 
by no means niggardly. But there is something to be 
desired still ; and if this notice of the London Hospital 
has the effect which it is intended to produce, it will lead 
many who have not heretofore contributed to give, whether 
it be a collection at one of the Churches on Hospital 
Sundays, or a donafton in some other way, something from 
this time forward to one of London's most appropriately 
situated, and best managed Charities. Probably the large 
donors could scarcely be expected to do more, but those 
who can only give small sums ought certainly to be more 
numerous, and not less individually liberal. 
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1.— A COLLEGE IN EAST LONDON. 2.— THE 
ALIENATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
FEOM PUBLIC WOESHIP. 3 —SUNDAY 
TRADING AND THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
LEAGUE. 

Ab the foregoing pagea were passing tlirougli tlie press, 
several topics affecting indirectly the interests of East 
Londoa Industries have come specially upon the tapii, and 
those above indicated are too important to be overlooked. 
Nevertheless I must heg to be excused from touching 
others though equally relevant matters, chiefly because I 
have anticipated most of the rest, and though mentioned 
but slightly I did not wholly pass them over. Perhaps I 
ought to say, that the proposal to have a college in East 
London is the only matter recently coming up which I 
have not noticed. Besides, I would respectfully mention< 
to my readers, and especially those who may do me the 
favour of criticising these pages, that both Sunday trading 
and the alienation from public worship of the working 
classes, have been m.eTAion6iTinl oiil-j oace but frequently 
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iit connection y/ith. matters suggesting themselves as 
I visited the several Industries. Besides I take leave 
to add, by way of explanation, that in revising the matter 
of these pages, I did not expunge a seeming tautology 
in respect to these and like things, because I wished them 
to be kept in that prominence which frequent mention 
from a variety of stand-points had given them. In other 
words, I saw the evils of Sunday trading when in one 
given locality, and said so ; and when I saw it in others 
I repeated the observation, and rightly or wrongly have 
left each such mention of the matter to stand as it was 
originally contributed to the East London Observer in a 
series of articles, each one of which was intentionally 
complete in itself. The like remark applies to the alien- 
ation of the working classes from public worship. Also 
as to the necessity of their making up their mind to rise 
in the social scale, and to become useful, prosperous, and 
happy in proportion as they felt that each one could raise 
himself, and that no one can be raised by i)ressure from 
without. I have also allowed the several observations 
made in reference to the relation of labour and capital to 
stand as I made them on visiting this, that, and the other 
seat of Industry ; ,but I feel bound to give additional pro- 
minence to the subjects named above, by emphasizing them 
by a few remarks in Appendices. Taking these subjects 
in the order above indicated, I come now to the one, for 
the mention of which I am indebted to the speech of 
Sir Edmund Hay Currie, as reported in the East London 
Observer. ■ 

1. — ^A COLLEGE IN KVST LONDON. 

I find the speaker has chosen to introduce this subject 
by prefatory remarks in regard to education generally, 
which I have much pleasure in quoting in full : — 
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" With regard to education there is no man more 
strongly in favour of voluntary schools than myself. Long 
before Mr. Forster brought in his Education Act I had 
done my duty at the schools with which I am connected at 
Bromley. Mr. How * alluded to the School Boards being 
criticised. I think the time will come when they will be 
in turn applauded. The tax is, perhaps, a very onerous 
one, but I believe the results of that tax will amply repay 
all that has been expended. I venture to think that those 
children we are educating will be of . great use eventually 
to the coimtry. I heard a gentlemen say the other day 
that we could not afford to let our children grow up in 
ignorance. We depend so much on our manufactures and 
commerce, and they in turn upon education, that unless we 
keep pace with Germany, and other continental countries, 
they will outdo us. I feel sure that the tax we are paying at 
present will in the future really be a productive tax. You 
will have an opportunity in a few months, and I hope you 
will avail yourselves of it, of returning new men to the 
School Board, and of seeing whether the work will be done 
better by others. It may be done better, but I am sure 
of this, it will not be done more consistently or faithfully 
than by the present Board. We have but one thing in 
view, and that is, to see every child receiving a good 
religious education. It may sound egotistical, but I 
venture to think that no one knows more than the vice- 
chairman how. the religious instruction is given in the 
Board schools. I say the Bible instruction given in the 
Board schools is as good as any given at my own school at 
Bromley. There are now in our Board schools about 

* The Rev. G. A. ^I. How, Vicar of Bromley, was Chairman of the 
Meeting at which this speech vras made. 
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120,000 children, and out of tliis number not more than 
one hundred are withdrawn from Bible education. I do 
not say we have not made mistakes ; I venture to think 
that everyone in this room have made mistakes in their 
lifetime ; but the criticism and fire imder which we stand 
will only serve to purify us and make us avoid the errors 
for the future. I desire again to thank you for an honour 
I did not anticipate * — one that I certainly did not deserve, 
and which I gratefully accept. When a man works for 
twenty years he may be inclined to stop, but the remem- 
brance of this will only give me a new spurt for twenty 
years to come if I am still blessed with the health to 
continue my efforts. I should just like to allude before 
sitting down to another subject. You will remember in 
the East of London (the Tower Hamlets and Hackney 
included) there are something like a million and a quarter 
of people, and they have no place at all wherein to study 
advanced education. We think elementary schools should 
be started for young boys, and a higher and far more 
advanced education so as to prepare them for a University 
training, thus giving every one in the East of London an 
opportunity of furthering their education to the highest 



* It may be necessary for the sake of some readers to say that the 
occasion of these remarks was a complimentary banquet given to Sir 
E. H. Currie, of which the journal, quoted says, " It was, as might 
naturally have been expected, a magnificent success. Surrounded by 
the elite of the East End, he received a welcome which must have 
been particularly gratifying to him. There are few men who are more 
entitled to a recognition of merit than he. No movement for the 
public benefit has been initiated within the last twenty years but he 
has been foremost with \\s aid, both personal and pecuniary, and it is 
in this capacity he has succeeded in earning the esteem and regard of 
all classes of society." 
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point. I will not mention tlie amount required for tliis 
purpose, as it may perhaps frighten you, but I am certain 
we shall get it as it is for a good purpose. By the time 
we have raised £100,000 the people of the East of London 
will rise to the work of higher education, because I hope 
it will be in their hands to do so. Iventtire to think we 
shall have a better college in that locality than either King^s 
College or University College, We shall thus be able to 
show that the Eastern quarter of this City is the best 
quarter, and the result will be you will give to the East of 
London the only thing the inhabitants of that district want 
at present, which is the power to go up to the higlier 
branches of education, and I hope that by obtaining these 
they will reap those benefits which only education can 
give." 

I believe the proposal above made (the italics are mine) 
is well timed, and all its author desires to see might be 
done and will be accomplished, if only others equally rich 
prove themselves alike public spirited. But there is one 
thing t would venture to suggest as at once likely to 
become an occasion of raising the project in public esteem, 
and of rendering the carrying of it out more desirable, 
namely, that whereas qualifications for other walks in life 
than manufacturing and commerce are most easily obtained 
in existing Universities in the one that is to be in East 
London, training in such branches as are required of those 
who would successfully engage in our United Kingdom 
Industries and in commerce, should be in its character 
bettor than could be had anj'where else. Obviously Sir 
Edmund Hay Currie is not one of those manufacturing 
millionaires of East London who look upon the locality 
as something or nothing in proportion as out of its people's 
industry may bo wrung more or less of an income. 
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Happily tliis is an exceptional class amongst East London 
manufacturers and merchants, which gives hope that bold 
as is the project, and large as may seem the sum necessary 
for giving it effect, it is likely to succeed soon and certain 
to come off with echt some day. I make these remarks 
feeling that East London people are to pay for this 
proposed College. But in making a proviso in favour of 
such branches as fit persons for manufacturing and com- 
merce, I have no idea of disparaging such other provisions 
as are usually made in Colleges and Universities for 
persons whose prospects in life are in the Church, at the 
Bar, — which necessarily includes the Woolsack as a 
possibility, — ^in the Army, or in the Civil Service. Yet I 
do feel that there is needed at this moment such an 
Institution as Sir Edmund Hay Currie speaks of, and that 
East London is in a condition to support to a large extent,, 
and supply in great measure, such a necessary complement 
to our attainments in organized efforts in the interests of 
education. The absence of that class of training which 
such a College would make its forte, is felt in the counting- 
housOj the factory, in the ship-building yard, in the various 
iron works, and in all our other Lidustrios, and while it is 
never too late to mend, one wonders why the providing 
of that which is so necessary has been so long delayed. 
The existence of such a Institution within its bounds- 
would make East Londoners famous, as the seat of a 
College in which would be enforced a curriculence having 
special reference to manufacturing in all it branches, and 
commerce in its every phase, as certain other places are 
and have been, for a like speciality in respect to the 
qualifications requisite in other callings in life. But 
beyond giving this proposal such publicity as these pages- 
afford, and a most hearty approval, it would be premature 
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to go into this very important matter more fully just now. 
I have already faintly expressed a hope that those barriers 
by which East London is, in the minds of certain persons, 
merely a sort of plague spot in the metropolis, are 
beginning to crumble into dust. But after reading what 
I have quoted from the speech of one man, whom not 
another, within or without its borders, knows better its true 
state, I cordially adopt what I find so opportunely 
mentioned, viz., " that the Eastern quarter of the City is the 
best quarter." I reiterate these words not merely because of 
the authority with which they come to me ; but having 
seen for myself so much of the extent and character of the 
contributions made by East London to the general well- 
being of the metropolis, I must regard such a statement 
as only expressing fully, and it must be admitted fairly, 
and boldly that which, as an inference from the facts of the 
case, becomes irresistable. 

2. — THE ALIENATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES FROM 

PUBLig WORSHIP. 

I have in several places hinted broadly at the substance 
of the few remarks I feel now called upon to make on 
this subject. A series of very suggestive letters has 
recently been published in the Ikit London Observer^ in 
which a wide variety of conflicting opinions have been 
expressed as to the cause of a certain alienation of the 
working classes from public worship, which the writers 
seemed to take for granted, whilst they do not deign to 
prove it, that these classes are specially alienated. I 
prefer, however, to look the facts of the case in the face, 
and see, as anyone may, that while there is alienation in 
East London in this matter to an extent sadly to be 
deplored it is not confinei to ^oicldsi^ -^eo-^le, but pervades 
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all classes. I admit, however, that amongst those there 
is sufficient abstention from the House of God to justify 
all that has been said; and yet I must say the matter 
discussed is only a part of a much larger and very im- 
portant subject. In the discussion referred to some of the 
writers introduced a fallacy, namely, that to ministers is to 
be traced the cause of that alienation over which they sigh 
and cry. Granted that some of those who wear the clerical 
cloth — I include Non-Conformists as well as Churchmen — 
do not adorn it, it does not follow that all are to be judged 
by some. Besides which, the few unworthy ones are not 
only numerically insignificant, but also without sufficient 
influence to do much harm. But were the inuendo thus 
introduced — slander would express it better — capable of 
support by evidence, it woidd still be necessary to keep in 
mind that stopping away from public worship is not to be 
traced solely to the clergy or even to the brethren who make 
up the membership of churches, but also to something in. 
and of the person who without excuse remains away, and 
who adds to his guilt the unfairness of blaming others. 
But others, I notice, trace the absence of the working 
classes to the tyranny of money in churches. It must be 
admitted that in Non-Conformist bodies especially, and in 
Episcopalian Churches to some extent this state of thing 
exists. It is by no means general, however, and while it 
is to be deplored and denounced, it is neither fair nor 
truthfid to assume that it is prevalent to any extent at all 
like that which seems to be supposed by certain writers in 
the East London Olserver, But be its prevalence what it may^ 
it is a most absurd and very umhappy guess to suppose 
that to this evil is to be traced the absence of working 
people from public worship. If any thing from without is 
to blame, one must see that sensational preaching, ain^^^ 
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solos to amuse, and a general lowering of the tone of 
public worship and preaching to catch the masses, must be 
charged with a large degree of blame. I venture to say 
that if theatrical managers were to lower the stage to suit 
popular demands, as some preaching places in East 
London are lowered, there would be the very same sort of 
alienation from plays and operas which partially exists 
now as to public worship. But even that would be but 
partial, while to the feelings of mind and heart, however, 
far apart the promptings may be respectively, must be 
traced the presence or absence of people — ^working people 
included — at this or that place, the being present or absent 
at which speaks volamies as to what the man is, and 
as is the individiial, such on the average will be society. 
Let the pulpit assert its true dignity everywhere as it does 
in some places, and alienation will gradually pass away. 
"We are feeding it now by providing working people with 
a special gospel. The fact is palpable, that in all East 
London there are not one thousand, male or female, who 
are not capable of understanding any of the stated and 
settled preachers in that division, and of a{)preciating those 
who being most learned are best able to expound Scripture 
simply. Outside that native depravity which is the root of 
all non-church going, and is as rampant amongst the 
so-called genteel classes as in the people gibetted as the 
** working classes," there is obviously no cause so potent 
in giving people a false idea, of what public worship is, as 
the bringing down and persistent lowering of religious 
services, including preaching to a level supposed to meet 
people on their own intellectual platform. To bring the 
people, generally including working people, to public 
worship there is no need to provide ranting songs, mis- 
called hymns, or canting aexmoiia Sji ^\iiOsv Mhi^ ^x^^<iher is 
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all, and He who should be preached nothing. But it woidd 
be well in meeting the case as it is, that to the working 
classes some special assurance should be given that the 
churches of all denominations regarded them not as 
isolated into the condition of a castey but them included 
amongst those to whom the Gospel is to be preached 
whether they will hear or whether they will forbear. Also 
that they are as men part and parcel irrespective of 
calling of those on whom according to the measure of their 
means rests the responsibility of supporting Churches just 
as much, however different the proportion, as doing so 
bears on the richest men of the community. But looking 
at the matter from a point of view secondary to that on 
which rests the main issues of the case, so long as working 
people are non-churchgoers they will fail to come up to 
that condition in which the man can be a good workman. 
I need not stop to prove that the church-going man is a 
better workman, all things else being equal, than he who 
spends his Sunday in the tavern, in the parks, or in 
the railway trains or steam boats. The one prompted 
by desires which always seek gratification, lawfully 
yearns for spiritual comfort and, receiving it, as all do who 
seek it, is benefited in his head, heart and body. The 
other roving hither and thither at his own so-called 
*' sweet will," finds no real comfort, and ends his Sunday 
with a mind more or less irritated, a heart in some degree 
hardened, and a body jaded if not actually worn out. In 
saying this I merely record indisputable facts ; but I do 
not for a moment present this picture so familiar to every 
one as a means of attracting people to public worship. 
On the contrary, the only position in which that part of 
the subject is to be held, is that high groimd on which the 
Object of all worship places it. Goiii%to\iAi!a^<i^'5rs.'^ss^ 
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is the workman's best way — as it is tlie master's — of 
spending the Sabbath if each would be fit for his work. 
The alienation of the working classes from public worship 
is, therefore, all things considered in its industrial con- 
sequences, a wilful waste, whilst in those regards in which 
it comes home to the individual who is guilty of the sin of 
not worshipping God, it is a matter which comes not 
within the scope of these pages. One thing must not 
be overlooked, however, namely, that the primary cause of 
that alienation from public worship, be it little or much, 
recently discussed, must be foimd in the persons absenting 
themselves and no excuse . is either wise or admissable, 
which casts the blame of such conduct on another, be he 
cleric or laic, rich or poor, good or bad, friend or foe — not 
even call the customs and habits of one's neighbours be 
pleaded as an excuse without stullifying one's self even in 
one's own eyes. 

3. — SUNDAY TRADING AND THE NATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE. 

In treating of shop-keeping as an industry, I have 
already indicated that it includes the calling of the Licensed 
Yictualler. At all events, in looking at the Sunday 
trading aspect of the case, public-houses must be included. 
One of the reasons why I emphasize this subject, having 
mentioned it before more than once in the foregoing pages, 
is that new matters has come before me since I wrote 
what has been printed. At a meeting held in Shoreditch 
I understood, if the report be reliable, that some one 
authorised to speak said that 90 per cent, of the Licensed 
Yictuallers would not refuse to " keep closed " on Sundays. 
But on what conditions I could not gather from the notice 
I saw. It is safe, Toiowe'^er, to a«J^ that if this be the 
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feeling of this respectable class of traders to the number 
of 90 per cent, they must entertain such intentions because 
it is right to do so ; and yet why do they not at once give 
up Sunday trading ? I still believe, as already expressed, 
Brewers ought to begin, and I again respectfidly submit 
that, so far as London goes, on Messrs. Hanbury, Buxton 
and Company lies the onus of setting the example. I 
notice with sorrow another feature of this matter which 
has only come to light very lately. Certain Anti-Sunday 
traders say they labour not in their work from religious 
motives, or probably to do them justice, in the ends of 
religion directly. If so then, as they desire to see Sunday 
Trading cease, why take they any trouble in the matter ? 
It is a religious question, if it be a matter of any moment 
at all ; and so long as those who engage in Anti-Sunday 
Trading take other than a religious position they but 
stultify themselves by everything they attempt. So much 
is this a religious matter that it seems if the pidpit does 
not take it up shop-keepers in East London will go on as 
at present, and matters will not mend until they come to a 
state no longer bearable. Shop-keepers go to church one 
half of the Sunday in one place and publicans in another, 
and the wives and families of both engage in Sunday 
School work, and in the other half their shops are open 
and customers are served wiith food, drink, or apparel. 
Who, may it not be asked, but clergymen — ^Non-Conformist 
and Episcopalian — can get at such people, and how are 
they to be reached except from the pulpit or by parochial 
or pastoral visitations ? But when one reads of all the 
denominations being represented at a meeting, the tone of 
which was indistinct, and its tint neutral, it is surely time 
to say that till Sunday Trading becomes a subject for the 
pulpit it must continue. This laattet \s, "^^t^ ^<er^<5jvi2&»^ 
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especially when one considers how zealous the supporters 
of the National Sunday League are in trying to put a stop 
to Sabbath observance altogether. These people take 
very distinct ground, and in sa far act boldly. But it 
seems to be out-Heroding Herod to call a League National, 
which exists for the purpose of upturning that character 
for Sabbath-keeping which is neither an accident of our 
being once very largely a Puritanical people, nor a caprice 
of the stricter Christians of the present day, but the out- 
come of our Constitutional attitude in respect to the 
Decalogue. This League might number amongst its 
members ninety-nine out of every hundred, though it 
numbers not one per cent, of the people, and it might be 
as popular all over the United Kingdom as it is in a 
narrow spot in East London, though it is scarcely known 
by name anywhere else, (and is disliked on its demerits 

. even there), and yet it would not be National, for the reason 
already stated. Therefore it would be wise of those engaged 
in our Lidustries, if they desire to be constitutionally 
loyal, that they be observers of the Sabbath. The working 
people as a whole are loyal, and those of East London are 
no exception. But when an organization, whose object is 
to loose the bonds of Sabbath law, addresses themselves to 
such people specially, all who respect them as men — not 
merely as working men — ^must be faithful, and teU them 
that if they should ever become Anti-Sabbatarians in 
the National Sunday League sense they must also become 
disloyal, in so far as constitutional law goes. Loyalty is 
not the bearing of a burden imjoosed, but an expression 
of an enlightened conscience which is itself a pleasure. 
These matters stands therefore thus — the want of courage 
to go in for a whole Sabbath, and that on whoUy religious 

grounds on one side, aui t\Le ^e«v!c^ oxl ^.T\al\i^x to have no 
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rest at all, however unintentionally operate and co-operate 
so as to complicate the Sunday Trading question, that it 
becomes daily more difiB.cidt to all except those who look 
at it with an eye of confidence which rests not on man for 
its hope in regard to the letting of oppressed ones go free. If 
the Sunday League so called were really National, the glory 
of our land would cease, and all our pleasant things would 
wither from before us. To have license to desecrate the 
hours of that day — which is not our own — to the doing our 
own works, would be slavery in the saddest sense ; and 
though we boast of our Civil and Religous Liberty were 
such things done as this Organization contemplate we 
would be in chains and fetters tenfold more galling than 
were the manacles of the owners from whom most of our 
brethren of the race of Ham have been set free. To apply 
the matter closely, and to look at it in its lowest sense, 
the value of plant and the worth of labour in all our East 
London Industries would reduce sensibly and seriously, 
if but our people were loosed from the obedience to the 
Divine law of the Fourth Commandment, the strictest 
observance of which is compatible with true Liberty. 
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The Central Hall of the Mission is called 

THE EAST END CONFERENCE HALL, 

Carlton Square, Globe Road, Mile End, 

capable of holding upwards of five hundred people, 
in which the Grospel is preached every Sunday 
evening. 

THE BOYS MISSION HALL, 

Hertford Place, Globe Road, Mile End, 

is a building exclusively devoted to evangelistic 
work among the rough lads of the neighbourhood, 
in which are assembled over two hundred boys every 
week to hear the Gospel, many of whom are. now 
consistent Christians, working among their com- 
panions. 

THE QIRLS' MISSION, 
Willow Street, Globs Road, Mile End, 

is carried on by sisters from the Central Hall, in a 
small chapel formerly occupied by the Unitarians, 
but now filled every week with young girls, listening 
to the story of the Cross. 

OXFORD STREET HALL, 

Cambridge Road, Mile End, 

is a small hall, holding over one hundred people^ 
and is now used for work among children. 

TOWER HAMLETS SHOEBLACK BRIGADE 

Is a very important part of the work, as we are able 

by this agency to help destitute boys to maintain 

themselves by their own exatWoivs \ ^^^ ^x^ also 
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brought directly under Christian influence, as they 
all board and lodge in the 

BOY'S HOME. 

Through which 140 lads have passed. This is a 

large building adjoining the Boys' Mission Hall, 
where, as we have already explained, the Gospel is 
preached to Boys only. This part of the work will 
be self-supporting as soon as the building is paid 
for; ^153 8s. 6d. still remaining to be paid to 
complete the purchase. 

A WOODCHOPPINQ BRIGADE 

Has been started in connection with the above, and 

forms another source of employment for the Lads, 
and also affords work for the Shoe-blacks on wet 
days. We are willing to receive any destitute boys 
(between the ages of 13 and 15) without charge, 
into the Home, where work will be found them. 

MISSION HALL-WAPPINQ. 

The only Christian Protestant place in the Island 
of Wapping, lately erected, capable of holding 
nearly 300 persons. 

THE LARQE CIRCULAR TENT. 

This Tent, capable of seating 1,000 persons, has 

been erected on the site lately purchased'for;^ 7,000, 

on which it is purposed to build a 

NEW CENTRAL HALL, TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
AND PURE LITERATURE DEPOT, 

the cost of which is estimated at nearly;^ 20,000 for 

which, funds will be thankfully received by 

FREDK. N. CHARRINGTON, Hon. Su^i.^ 

23, Stephen O^^^-s^l-cns^ci^-*"^* 
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ROBE RTS' 

<^t^am frinting Mtfth, 



5, HACKNEY EOAD, 

(Opposite Shoreditch Church), 

LONDON. 



LETTER-PRESS PRINTING BY STEAM POWER. 

Circulars, Haaid-bills, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Societies' Bules, Show Bills, Posters, die, in small 

and large quantities. 



Contracts for Printing op every description 
FOR Parochial Boards, Companies, &c. 



Lithography by Steam Machinery. 

Commercial work and Ma^s, Plans, Show 
Cards t &c., in colors or otherwise. 



Enamelled Indestrnctlble Show Cards in colors. 



COPPER PLATE ENGRAVrNG AND PRINTING. 



USTXliffi.A.I'SiS "»"B.'^"S1. 
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PRINCE & SIMMONS. 



SIANU7ACTUBUBS OF 




FOR BURNING ALL KINDS OF OIL. 




SUITABLE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
IN EVERY CLASS. 



Wholesale and for Exportation. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 

WITH PRICE LIST, 

SENT GRATIS AND POST FREE. 



180, Commercial Street, 



LOHDOHv^ 



VI. 



SARSON" & SON'S 

VIRGIN VINEGAR. 



CITY BO AD, 



liOlTIDOlsr. 



This Vinegar is sold only in Pint and 
Quart Capsule Bottles. It is of very superior 
quality, and the product of malt and well- 
water only. 

Special Agents have been appointed in most 
Towns and Villages in the United Kingdom. 

The public is respectfully requested to see 
that the Capsule bears our name and Tra4e 
Mark and is perfect and well secured before 
purchasing. \ q \ 
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